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LIGHT OUT 


A BLIND 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF “‘THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER,” 


I wap not been blind from my birth. Sitting 
alone, in the utter darkness, my closed eyes 
could make pictures. I could call back glories 
of nature and glories of art, blue sky, and 
wind-swept fields, and, above all, dear faces, 
faces whose very memory lightened my night- 
time—my father, my gentle mother, my young, 
dark-eyed brother. There was another, too, 
not of our blood, whose face I saw oftener 
than any. This was strange, for Leona Ash- 
land, the daughter of my mother’s most inti- 
mate friend, was but a child of ten, six years 
younger than myself. She was very dear to 
mis, however. She had been in and out of 
our house as familiarly as a daughter. She 
was the pet of every one save me; but, child 
as she was, my own feeling for her was too 
tender and reverent to admit of gay familiar- 
ity. I had never heard any one call her beau- 
tiful ; but to me her face always seemed that 
of an angel. I used to tremble, lest, some 
day of summer, God should give her wings, 
and we should see her no more forever, her 
features, framed in those long brown curls, 
seemed so spiritual, so delicate! When I 
looked into her thoughtful eyes, at school or 
at church, life seemed a holier, a more earnest 
thing. But the time came when I could see 
them no longer. 

For fifteen years, the world had been visible 
to me with its beauty, its mystery, its ro- 
Then darkness began to steal gradu- 
It was a whole year before the 
I was stone blind 


mance. 


ally over me. 
last ray of light had faded. 
at sixteen. 
swiden stroke. 
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I was thankful that it was not a 
Day after day, I had sought 





OF DARKNESS. 





MAN’S STORY. 


ETc. ETC. 


in vain for some cherished object of vision. 
Once it had been the blue range of the far-off 
hills; again the familiar outline of a distant 
tree. After a time, the darkness came nearer. 
Day after day, some tender grace would fade 
out from a beloved face; and I could only 
reproduce it in my fancy. At length, I seemed 
to dwell in a world of shadows. Shapes, 
whose dim outline I could only faintly catch, 
floated by me; but still I could tell day from 
night; still heaven’s blessed light was wel- 
come. But what shall I say of the anguish 
of desolation when the last ray was gone— 
when they told me the mid-day sun was 
shining clear and bright, and I, alas! sat in 
blindest, deepest midnight—no light, no hope? 
I had so much to give up! It was not alone 
the joy of sight, the dear faces, the beautiful 
world, but all my high hopes, my plans for 
the future, my ambition, my pride. I had 
meant to be a student. I had had visions of 
fame. There were months of stormy, surging 
discontent before I could settle calmly down 
to my destiny. I secluded myself even from 
those dearest to me on earth. The very sound 
of their voices maddened me, for it made more 
intense the longing to look upon their faces. 
Day after day, I sat alone in my room, where 
I had besought them not to come to me. 
Sometimes my mother, who loved me more 
than ever in my sorrow and my helplessness, 
would steal into the room, and sit for an hour 
beside me in silence. She was so still, I could 
scarcely hear her breathe ; but I knew that at 
these times she wept much. Once, in an irre- 
sistible impulse of maternal tenderness, she 
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folded her arms around me, and drew my head 
**Oh, my child!’’ she cried, 
‘*my dear child, be comforted! Believe that 
there is something left in life, or this blow will 
kill us both.”’ 

But my rebellious spirit would not struggle 
with its despair, even though I felt that it was 


to her bosom. 


breaking my mother’s heart. 

Once—and I think this did me more good 
than anything—Leona came to me. She had 
so long entreated to see me that at length my 
mother consented. She came in alone. I 
knew her footstep as soon as it crossed the 
threshold; but I did not speak. She came to 
my side. She laid her hand, her little child’s 
hand, upon mine. I knew, as well as if I had 
seen it, the sorrowful pity with which her 
eyes were lifted to my face. She seemed 
striving to gather self-command enough to 
speak calmly. At length, low and quiet, yet 
earnest, her words fell upon my ear: ‘ Oh, 
Mr. Allen, the rector says God knows just 
what is best forevery one! He is our Father; 
and he does not love to make us sorry. This 
is the passage Mr. Green told me to say to 
you: ‘Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.’ ”’ 

Her childish voice had deepened into a thril- 
ling energy as she recited the words of inspira- 
tion. Then she turned to leave me; but I 
detained her. Already she had comforted me. 

‘*How came Mr. Green to tell you to say 
that to me?’’ I asked. 

** You are not vexed, Mr. Allen ?’’ 

**No; I am grateful. I only wished to 
know how it happened.’’ 

‘*He was at our house, li: st night; and he 
spoke of you. He pitied you very much; but 
he said you had a great deal left in life yet, if 
you would not be in despair. After a while, 
mother went out of the room ; and I told him 
you had been very good to me, and I wanted 
to tell you something to make you feel better. 
Then he said I might repeat that verse to you. 
Does it do you good ?”’ 

**Much good, blessed child! Your words 
have helped me more than you can ever 
know.’’ 

She left me then. I did not strive to keep 
her. I felt the need of solitude to receive 
reverently the light, brighter than earthly 
dawning, which was rising upon my spirit. 
Her words had thrilled me, as if they had 
dropped downward from some angel’s lips, 
leaning over the far-off bastions of the celes- 
tial city. ‘A great deal left for me yet in 
life !’’ 


And, as I repeated those words, my 





blessings seemed to rise up before me, and 
reproach me. For me, Agur’s prayer had 
been answered. I had neither poverty nor 
riches ; but a competence was mine in my own 
right, which would secure me against want. 
I had health and strength, and many friends. 
The paths about our little village were all 
familiar tome. I could traverse them with- 
out a guide; I conld feel the free winds sweep 
my brow; I could inhale the sweet breath of 
the flowers; I could hear the beloved voices 
of home. Verily, God had not forsaken me. 
I had been wilfully shutting his mezcies out 
of my heart. I knelt now, and thanked him 
for what had been left—prayed him to teach 
me to bear patiently the loss of what had been 
taken. 

When the bell rang for supper, I rose, and 
went quietly down stairs. They gave no 
noisy greeting to the son who had not sat 
beside them there since the spring flowers had 
blossomed, though now the summer lay green 
and luxuriant upon hill and woodland. But I 
understood my father’s welcome—the unut- 
tered tenderness which deepened my mother’s 
voice—the eager grasp in which my brother 
Richard held my hand. I found my plate and 
my chair in their old place. After that, I 
never secluded myself from them again. 

When supper was over, I went out to go to 
evening prayers at the church. I had not 
thought I could ever go there again. I had 
dwelt morbidly on the curiosity with which 
the congregation would look at me. I never 
thought of that now. God had opened the 
eyes of myspirit. I went there to thank Him 
for this great mercy. I had never before been 
so deeply thrilled with the church music. 
Hearing seemed to me like a new sense. 
Through it, I drank in deep draughts of plea- 
sure. I had sat in the choir; and, when 
prayers were over, I entreated the organist 
to play for me again. Soon we became fast 
friends. I think that my enthusiasm pleased 
him, for twilight after twilight found us alone 
in the church, with only the little boy who 
blew the bellows—John Cunningham playing, 
and I listening and dreaming. 

But I soon felt—I think an intuitive sense 
of power revealed it to me—that the organist 
was no artist. Sometimes I longed to sweep 
him off the stool, and interpret with my own 
fingers the music that was inmy soul. This 
idea that I could be a musician dawned upon 
me slowly ; but day by day the sense of power 
strengthened. 

At length, I asked him to let me try. I 
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think he was astonished. My soul was flooded 
with harmony. Wild, sweet strains came to 
me like the whispers of angels. From that 
night, I was the master and he my pupil. 
Sometimes I would persuade my brother to go 
with me to the churclr; and then, for hour 
after hour, the organ would indeed be the 
voice of my soul. I breathed out in music all 
the dreams of my long, dreaming boyhood 
before the one stern stroke had come under 
which I bowed my head, and rose up a man. 
God was very merciful. With this resource, 
{ could never be entirely lonely, wholly 
desolate. 


When I was twenty-one, John Cunningham 
had left Ryefield; and I had been chosen the 
organist of our village ohurch. It was my 
business, for which a small salary was paid 
This was all I was, all I ever could be; 
but I was content. 

My brother was in college. He was taking 
my place ; he would realize my early dreams. 
The world called him a brilliant young man. 


me. 


At home, there was little change, save that 
Leona’s light footfall less often crossed our 
threshold. 
school in Boston. 
home ; and then I could tell by her voice that 
she was good and innocent asever. The next 
spring—it was winter now—her schooldays 
would be over. At last, the time came. Oh, 
how joyfully I welcomed her, though I scarcely 


For some years, she had been at 
In the vacations, she came 


knew why her presence seemed so infinitely 
precious! We wandered together into the 
fields ; and she told me how fresh and green 
the grass was springing under foot—how blue 
and bright was the May-time sky. I could 
smell the bloom of the fruit-trees, which were 
dropping their fragrant blossoms in our path. 
She never wearied of making all things visi- 
ble tome. She would tell me how the mist 
was lying white and purple in the valley— 
how the far, hazy hills were sleeping in the 
sunshine ; and, seeing with her eyes, I scarcely 
realized that I was blind. 

But this dream also had an awakening. My 
brother Richard came home. He had finished 
his course at the university with high honors ; 
and his advent in Ryefield was the signal for 
a series of parties, and picnics, and merry- 
makings, in which I could not join, and which 
took Leona from my side. I heard from all 
quarters the praises of my handsome, manly 
He was only nineteen now; but he 


brother. 
was six feet tall; and, they said, looked much 
I was not surprised to hear that his 


older. 
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wit and his manly graces were making sad 
havoc with the hearts of the village girls. 
Already over my soul had begun to steal a 
presentiment of sorrow. 

I think my brother loved me very much. 
He had always made me his confidant. One 
night, he came to my room: and said, with a 
hesitation which seemed very singular in his 
frank, nature, that he had 
thing to tell me. Then he talked of indif- 
ferent subjects for a while; and at length, 


fearless some- 


suddenly—alas, it seemed to me pitilessly !— 


the blow fell. He loved Leona Ashland! Oh, 
Heaven pity me! God have mercy on me! I 
knew in that moment that I too loved her. I, 


blind, helpless fool that I was! had made her 


my idol. I had not known before what was 
the spell which bound me to her; or, rather, 
I had resolutely closed my heart against the 
conviction. The ruthlessly rent 


I could not 


veil was 


away. choose but look on my 


own stupid imbecility. A voice in my soul 
mocked me. It cried: ‘‘ You, you cowardly 
idiot! You thought, did you, to darken her 
life by fastening yourself upon her? a blind, 
helpless shadow! You thought that young 
girl could love you, that girl radiant with 
youth and hope, all the glory and brightness 
of life, before whose feet the future stretches 
out, green, and fresh, and smiling! You 
thought you could win her! Selfish! insen- 
sate! mad !”’ 

I bade the voice cease its upbraidings. I 
shut my ears against it; I ordered my brother 
For the first time in my life, 
I was harsh and stern with him. He hada 
I do not think he blamed 
He reproached himself, rather, for speak- 


from the room. 


generous temper. 
me. 
ing to me of a love from which my misfortune 
had shut me out forever. Begging me to for- 
give him, he went out. 

I shut the door behind him. I locked it. 
The key turned witha sharpclick. Then I 
threw myself down upon the floor, as a travel- 
ler might prostrate himself before the poi- 
of the 
fierce, scorching simoom swept over me. 


desert. Lying there, this 
Un- 


known to myself, I had been cherishing one 


son-wind 


sweet flower in my heart, watering it, day and 
night, with the dew of hope. It lay there 
now, torn up by the roots, its buds blighted, 
its fair blossom withered. 

Blind, helpless idiot! So the voice in my 
heart had called me. Ay! but the blind idiot 
could love. Who else could pour such wealth 
of tenderness on one who could never grow 


old to his sightless eyes—whose brow would 
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always be smooth—whose hair would never 
lose its brightness—whose eye would never 
grow dim, because forever he could clothe her 
with the fair garment of his fancy? And a 
new voice in my heart answered: “I am 
worthy, for I love.’’ 

With those words, strength came to me; 
and I rose up, and stood erect in my darkened 
world, lonely and grief-stricken, but still a 
man. 

I was not one to inflict my sorrow upon 
others. I strove to go out into the world with 
acheerful face. But I listened with tremulous 
eagerness to every inflection of Leona’s voice 
when she talked with my brother. I knew 
she must love him; but there was a curious 
fascination in watching how this passion would 
spring up in her pure heart—how the tender- 
ness, which could never be for me, would 
grow into her beloved voice. Day after day, 
it seemed to me to become fall of a sweeter 
pathos. Richard was constantly by her side. 
Often they roamed together over the fields. 
Sometimes they asked me to go with them ; 
but I was too sensitive to intrude. I always 
refused. Once or twice, when I had declined 
going, Leona insisted on remaining with me. 
Then she would be so cruelly kind to me, read 
to me, talk to me, bewilder me with torturing 
glimpses of an impossible happiness. Then 
Richard would come back with a floral offer- 
ing—a spray of honeysuckle, or a bunch of 
wild roses ; and, sitting beside her afterwards, 
I smelt all day the fragrance of his flowers 
upon her bosom. 

One night, she asked me if she might go 
alone with me to evening prayers, as she 
used before Richard came. It was a pleasant 
walk, that half mile between our house and 
the church, in the summer sunset, with the 
trees over our heads all odorous with bloom. 
There was a curious joy, which was more than 
half compounded of pain, in knowing that she 
was by my side, in feeling the light pressure 
of her hand upon my arm. 

When the services were over, she asked me 
to stay a little longer, and play for her, as I 
had often done before. Hitherto, at such 
times, she had chosen the tunes; but now the 
fever fit of inspiration was upon me. I poured 
forth the story of my hopeless love. I used 
no words ; but the music explained itself. It 
thrilled, it trembled, it pleaded, it despaired, it 
struggled, it hoped, then, as if for the dead, it 
wailed, and died out, at last, in a long, help- 
I heard Leona sobbing. 
She stood, at a little distance, alone in the 


less cry of sorrow. 





darkness. I left my seat. I went to her, and 
took her hands. In the darkness, she laid 
her tender, pitying arms around my neck. I 
felt her wet cheek against my own. Alas, I 
knew the language of that silent caress. She 
loved Richard ; but, with all the fulness of 
her angelic nature, she pitied me. She would 
be my sister. 

No word was spoken by either of us. We 
went out of the church, and went home, 
under the night and the trees. 

Soon after this, Richard was obliged to leave 
us for two or three weeks, on some business 
for my father. I did not know whether he 
had declared his love previous to his depart- 
ure. I watched Leona’s voice jealously for 
signs of sorrow ; but it was clear, and full of 
music as ever. Indeed, I thought it more 
joyous than was its wont. I said to myself: 
** How certain she must be of his love, to bear 
his absence so calmly! The joy of knowing 
that he is her own forever makes her insensi- 
ble to sorrow.”’ 

Oh, how kind she was to me during those 
two weeks! It was almost like the old days 
before Richard came, save that a barbed arrow 
was rankling in my heart. The unconscious 
hope I had cherished in those other days 
could never come back again. 

At last, the time came for Richard’s return. 
Leona was with us. Frankly, as one who has 
nothing to conceal, she talked of the pleasure 
there would be in having him back again. At 
noon, he came. With eager step, he entered 
the room; but his voice trembled when he 
spoke to Leona. I could only tell by that 
token how his heart thrilled to be once more 
by her side. She was not demonstrative. 
The voice with which she replied to his greet- 
ing was very quiet; but I had never known 
Richard’s manner so eager, so restless, as that 
afternoon. 

In the evening, we three were alone in the 
long parlor. I sat at one end among the sha- 
dows. Richard and Leona were at the other, 
where the moon—for I heard them talking of 
it—shone in at the open window. Perhaps 
Richard thought I could not hear, or that I 
slept. He did not know what a second sight 
hearing is to the blind. Not a murmur, not 
a quiver of their voices escaped me. It seems 
that he had never told her of his love before. 
He poured it forth now with passionate, fervid 
eloquence. I listened breathlessly for her 
answer ; I held tight to the chair where I was 
sitting; I commanded every nerve to do its 
duty; I bade my self-control to be vigilant at 
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its post; I would bear the torture without a 
moan ; I waited to hear her low words of love. 
Her voice fell on my ear. Hush, rebellious 
heart! thou hadst no business to throb so 
wildly. 

‘‘T cannot,’’ she says; ‘‘oh, I cannot! I 
thought you knew—I thought you must have 
known—”’ And here the tender, troubled 
voice breaks up into pitiful sobs as she be- 
seeches him to leave her, only to leave her. 
Richard makes no attempt to comfort her. I 
hear him go out. Then I cross the room; I 
kneel at her feet ; I tell her I have heard all; 
and then a mad impulse seizes me; I pour 
out at her feet the libation of my love. I can- 
not help it. Blind, and poor, and helpless as 
I was, I had dared to love her. I did not 
mean to tell her. I knew she could never 
return it. But, when I had heard her grieve, 
I had longed so to comfort her; I had wanted 
her to know how gladly I would die to give 
her peace. 

Oh! how can I tell the story? She did not 
spurn me. Once more, in the darkness, her 
tender arms were laid about my neck. For 
the first time, I felt upon my mouth the kisses 
of her fresh, pure lips. Her words were so- 
lemn and earnest: ‘‘ Do not die forme. Live! 
live, dear Allen! and, if you love me, let me 
be your wife.”’ 

When our betrothal was made known, there 
was a struggle in my brother’s heart. He 
loved me; he strove to rejoice in my happi- 
ness; but he could not stay to witness it. I, 
who knew Leona’s worth, did not blame him. 
He left home, the next week, for a year of 
foreign travel; and, three weeks after, Leona 
became ny wife. 

Our wedding was avery simple one. We 
chose to be married in the old church, at twi- 
light, for, to us, that had been the blessed 
hour of destiny. When the ceremony was 
over, and the witnesses had departed, we 
walked slowly homeward under the trees. 
Leona told me the moon was flooding all 
things with a silver rain of peace; and we felt 
that it would be the emblem of our future. 

My wife insisted on a short bridal tour. 
She must take her blind husband to Boston. 
I was a little sensitive about exposing my mis- 
fortune tostrangers. This step seemed unlike 
Leona; but I wished to please her, and I 
consented. 

The next morning after our arrival, we sat 
alone in our room at the Winthrop House. I 


wanted to talk to my wife; but she could 
the 
10* 


scarcely listen. She fluttered around 








apartment, arranged and disarranged the fur- 
niture a dozen times. I had never known her 
so restless. Every now and then, she would 
drop down for a moment upen my knee, and, 
lifting up my face, would cover it with kisses ; 
but even there she would not sit still. 

At length, there came a tap upon the door ; 
and she sprang hurriedly to open it. There 
were a few whispered words with the new- 
comer; and then Leona said, gravely: ‘*My 
love, this is Doctor Williams. I have heard 
much of his skill; and I brought you here 
because I longed, for my own satisfaction, to 
have him examine your eyes. I did not wish 
to mention it at home, for there was no use 
in making any one else a sharer of my sus- 
pense.”’ 

Doctor Williams’s voice was very kind. I 
liked that. 
amination. 


He proceeded gently with his ex- 
For fiye moments, I was in an 
agony of hope. In fancy, I saw again earth 
and sky, and, dearer still, the sweet face of 
my bride. Leona held my hand tightly. 

At length, the doctor’s verdict came. I 
know he pitied us, two poor young things, 
looking to him tocrush or confirm a hope as 
His voice trembled. He 
said, in low, earnest tones: ‘‘ God soften it to 


precious as life. 


” 


you! There is no hope! 

He went out of the room. Leonaclosed the 
door after him, and then came back, and 
threw herself into my arms. I could feel her 
throbbing tumultuously against my 


But she commanded herself, and strove 


heart 
side. 
to comfort me. ‘‘My poor, poor darling !’’ 
‘‘can you forgive me for 
disturbing you with this vain trial? I did so 
long to know the worst! I could not help 


Now, we shall be at rest. It 


she said, tenderly, 


hoping before. 
will not be like a doubtful sorrow.’’ 

‘* And you, Leona, can you indeed be con- 
tent to share a blind man’s darkened life ?’’ 

She stopped my words with her kisses. 

‘*Hush, beloved! I will be your light, 
your eyes.”’ 

She has kept her word. I miss no plea- 
sant sights or sounds of nature, for in her I 
have all things. Ido not even need to look 
on her beloved face, for I see it in my heart 
forever, fresh, and young, and fair as when 
my eyes last beheld it. She was but a child 
when she first aroused me from my blind 
She 


despair. She was my comforter then. 


will be all the days of my life. The two years 
since our bridal have been full of joy. My 
heart has hardly space for more. And yet 


Leona told me, last night, at twilight, with 
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her glowing face buried in my bosom, that I 
must find space in my love for a new claimant. 
I am to be a father. 

A month ago, Richard brought home his 
bride. They call her more beautiful than 
Leona ; but her voice is not so thrilling in its 


music. I do not believe so much soul looks 





from the eyes they call so dark and bright. I 
am full of content. I know, when God’s own 
angels shall unseal my vision—when, in the 
everlasting light of heaven, the blind shall 
see again—fairest among women, fairest and 
truest will stand by my side, my God-given— 
my wife, Leona. 
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SCIENCE OF DRESS.—NO. II. 


EFFECT OF DARK AND LIGHT DRESSES. 


Movryixe is unbecoming to most persons ; 
indeed, the complexion must be excellent in- 
deed that is not injured by it. To the fair 
and delicate, it gives a death-like chalky hue, 
by no means agreeable ; and to the dark—un- 
less relieved by transparent ruches of white 
erape, cambric, or muslin—it is sombre in the 
extreme, from the absence of all color or bril- 
liancy. For the same reason black velvet 
bonnets are unbecoming, unless lined with 
some light satin, which suits the complexion. 
It is equally bad taste to have the bonnet too 
heavy or too showy, too large or too small. 
The best materials for bonnets are either straw 
or silk. For the brunette, or those whose hair 
is of a decidedly dark brown, a bonnet of pink 
silk is very pretty; and the flowers, if any 
are worn, should be white, with small green 
leaves, the green not in too violent contrast 
with the pink. Maize-colored bonnets, with 
violets, or blue corn-flowers—bonnets of leaf, 
or any of the dark shades of green, with pink, 


| 





red, or scarlet flowers, or violets and lilies, or 
any small white flowers, such a8 snow-drops 
in the winter, where persons follow the fash- 
ion. Dark red bonnets, with straw flowers, 
intermixed with black velvet, will suit both 
the brunette and the very dark. 

Blondes should wear white straw and other 
light cold colors, such as blue and gray; gray 
may be adapted to most colors and complex- 
ions, if the shade be studied. Thus, gray and 
blue for the fair; gray and rose oolor for the 
dark. Cerise should not be worn as a lining 
for a bonnet by either dark or fair, as it is 
generally unbecoming by daylight, unless as 
flowers in a dark bonnet, or trimmings to a 
dress for evening; on the contrary, it is very 
becoming in the hair, or as a trimming for 
brunettes and the very dark. No lady with 
any pretensions to taste should ever wear a 
dress of crimson, scarlet, or any of the violent 
plaids (such as the Stuart), either for morn- 


ing or evening. It should be the aim of dress 
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to improve and add to personal beauty, and 
not to detract from it by the magnificence and 
brilliancy of the fabrics displayed. 

Dark dresses make the wearers appear 
smaller, and light ones larger than they really 


are. Flounces are mostly becoming to the 





tall; they may be worn either deep or nar- 
row; but short persons should only wear 
narrow ones, as by this means, and by taking 
care not to have the waist too long, they may 
make themselves appear taller. Flounces 
should not be worn on silk dresses, as they 





FALL OF THE DRESS—-BUSTLE AND JACKET. 


spoil the effect of the folds of drapery, which 
are so beautifully exhibited by Vandyck in 
his portraits. The dress should fall gracefully 
and easily from the waist to the feet: there- 
fore plaits are more elegant than gathers, as 
the drapery falls more gradually from the 
hips. Nothing is more unbecoming than the 
bustle, and with the jacket it is perfectly 
hideous. The jacket should slope gently into 
the shape of the figure, and the dress spread 
gradually out as it falls to the feet. Long 
dresses are elegant in a room, but should not 
be worn in the street, as they are dirty and 
extravagant. 

It is almost unnecessary to say anything on 
the subject of tight lacing—once so fashion- 
able—as most persons are now aware of its 
injurious effects on the human frame. We 
shall, therefore, merely mention two or three 
of the ill effects arising from it. In the first 
place it compresses the heart, liver, and lungs, 
thereby stopping the circulation of the blood, 
preventing its reaching the extremities, and 
causing enlargement of the feet and hands, 
and also the abdomen—all of which are gene- 
rally smaller in the women of savage than 





civilized nations—and making it flow to the 
head, thereby producing headache, flushed 
face, and a red nose: these effects merely de- 
stroy the beauty. Its effects on the health are 
still more disastrous, as it causes consump- 
tion, indigestion, and curvature of the spine. 
To be perfectly graceful, a person must have 
the free use of all the limbs, which is utterly 
impossible if they are inclosed in a tight pair 
of stays. Let any lady who has indulged in 
this practice compare her figure with that of 
a piece of sculpture, and she will wonder how 
she could encourage a custom whose effects 
are so hideous. The sculptor has shown his 
taste in every age by selecting models which, 
as the most ignorant will perceive at a glance, 
could never have been deformed by this prac- 
tice. 





~-~o-- 


Hear gotten by degrees, with motion and ex- 
ercise, is more natural and stays longer by one 
than what is gotten all at once by coming to 
the fire; so wealth acquired by industry 
proves commonly more lasting than that 
which descends by our ancestors. 
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A HOUSEHOLD TALE. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Poor little Susie! She fully intended, when 
Margaret left her, to be very good all day, 
and try to please the dearest and best sister 
in the world. But everything seemed against 
her. The fire, after its treacherous promises, 
would not go on burning, but fell apart, and 
smoked sullenly at her attempts to revive it 
again. The children made their appearance 
in the midst of her efforts, both clamoring to 
be dressed at once, and so wakened the baby, 
who declined every invitation to be quiet and 
amuse itself on the floor, while she washed 
the dirty little faces, and forced the stiff brass 
buttons of jackets and trousers through but- 
ton-holes that never were made large enough, 
Susie almost thought it was done purposely. 

Then came a search for Washington’s shoe, 
carrying about the baby who would not be 
put off another moment, as she looked ; and 
when it was at length found, under the bed 
where it had fallen when ‘“‘shied’’ at his 
brother the night before, the string was ina 
hard knot which resisted alike the efforts of 
teeth and her still benumbed fingers. 

Of course there were no preparations for 
breakfast, and she was blamed for it all, when 
Mrs. Grant made her appearance cap in hand, 
and her untidy dress not yet fastened. She 
had evidently stepped out of bed after that 
fashion graphically described as ‘‘the wrong 
way,’’ and her ill-humor continued to vent 
itself the whole morning—on her husband, 
for not bringing wash-water from the court 
hydrant, unbidden; on the children for get- 
ting under foot and running the perpetual 
risk of being scalded by boiling suds; and on 
Susie for every one of these offences, with 
numberless other accusations, especially her 
own. 

How Susie hated washing-days, with their 


slop, and steam, and general discomfort! 
How she vowed to herself, as she dragged the 
baby along on one arm, and a pail of rinsing 
water on the other, that, if ever she grew up | wrap her cloak around her, and read a little 
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and was married, she would never have a 
thing washed from one year’s end to the other ; 
though she never would marry, for that matter, 
if children were always as cross as her three 
little brothers ; and then she subsided into her 
Utopia again, a lonely room, in which Margaret 
and herself lived all alone together, always as 
neat and tidy as old Ruth’s, with a little stove 
which made it warm and comfortable even in 
the night, when her side kept her awake. 
She would have plenty of books, all story- 
books too, not such stupid dry things as 
Margaret liked. There was one vague ambi- 
tion that could not shape itself, it was too 
high for even Susie’s soaring imagination to 
make reality—the power of fit utterance to the 
wild passionate music in her heart, to wake 
those thrilling surges of sound which she 
heard in the Sunday service roll through the 
old church, with the deep chorus of ‘‘men 
and women singers.”’ 

Church music was all that Susie had ever 
heard, and she learned the hymns and an- 
thems with scarcely an effort at remembrance. 
Above all, she loved the plantive minors of 
the Lenten season; and it was a strange thing 
to hear the fine old melodies of Purcell or 
Handel sung at the door of a miserable 
dwelling, to hush a fretful child, instead of 
the time-worn lullabies of nurses, or the still 
more unmeaning songs of the people. But 
Susie oftén sang away her care and loneliness, 
watching for Margaret in the dusky, ill-lighted 
street, until rudely recalled to harsher discords 
than any her true ear had ever known, which 
jarred all the more unpleasantly for the spirit 
of the twilight and the song. 

The baby, called Leander after some favorite 
hero of romance, for Mrs. Grant had been a 
great novel-reader in her day, did condescend 
to take a nap in the afternoon; and was de- 
posited in his wooden cradle, with a sigh of 
relief by his weary little nurse. 

Now, she thought to creep away for a little 
while to their own room, where she could 
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while in peace before it was quite dark. But 
Mrs. Grant, preparing to wash up the kitchen 
floor, was not unobservant. ‘‘Su-san!’’ she 
called after the child in her shrillest voice, 
‘*where ’s the boys ?’’ 

**T don’t know.”’ 

Susie sat down on the stairs as she said it, 
with a rebellious rising of the will she did not 
try to check. 

** Well, suppose you find out, then. I can’t 
go and hunt ’em up; and it’s high time they 
were in.’’ 

“I’ve a great mind not to stir a step,’’ 
thought Susie. ‘I’ve been running every 
minute to-day ; and it’s so slippery and cold ! 
I don’t care if she does punish me. They 
always run around the corner the minute they 
see me coming; and I have to chase after 
them. But IsupposeI must. Oh, good! I’ll 
go and see Ruth a little while, and get warm.”’ 

‘* Susan !’’ called Mrs. Grant again, ‘“‘ you ’d 
better not have me come after you, if you 
know what ’s good for yourself.’’ 

The child waited for no further summons, 
but snatched up her hood, and dodged the 
box on the ear, which past experience taught 
her to expect, as she went through the 
kitchen. 

The pavement was very slippery, for nearly 
every one in the court had been washing as 
well as Mrs. Grant; and the way to the 
hydrant that supplied them all with water was 
marked by icy glares, the splashes of the 
water-pails freezing as they fell. The wind 
whirled up clouds of dust from the ash-heaps, 
and rattled the tin signs of the shoemaker and 
tailoress, who pursued their avocation in this 
out-of-the-way locality. 

Mrs. Norton, or ‘‘old Ruth,’’? as almost 
every one called her, lived still within a court, 
which was only by a narrow alley-way arched 
over between two houses; but, when this was 
passed, no visitor could regret that it was so 
shut off from the confusion and filth of the 
outer street. The whole space in front of the 
one-story wooden tenement, in which she had 
a life interest, was scarcely ten feet square ; 
yet under the window was a little flower bor- 
der, where roses and sweet-williams consented 
to grow in summer, more in gratitude for 
Ruth’s constant tendance than for any sun- 
shine streaming over the sloping, dilapidated 
roofs that shut them in. In winter, only the 
flat door-step, and the neatness of the old- 
fashioned, uneven stone flagging gave evidence 
of Ruth’s open-air industry. 

The door opened directly into the principal 





room of the dwelling. There had been, origi- 
nally, no division; but Ruth’s ideas of pro- 
priety had suggested partitioning off one cor- 
ner as a bed-chamber, which gave the outer 
apartment an odd, triangular shape. Here 
she sat at her work all day long, always con- 
tented and cheerful, notwithstanding a life 
marked by many losses and crosses, glancing 
up now and then, by way of refreshment, at 
the roses now blossoming on the window- 
ledge. She had always wanted a bird to make 
up her companionship ; but the time had not 
yet come that she could afford to keep one. 
‘* Not while there are so many hungry mouths 
to feed in the neighborhood,”’ she was just 
saying, as Susie, sure of her welcome, opened 
the door rather unceremoniously. ‘‘ But flow- 
ers don’t eat anything.”’ 

The child was abashed to find herself face 
to face with a tall, handsomely dressed lady, 
who was admiring the healthy-looking plants. 
She would have retreated immediately, if Ruth 
had not called to her to come in, while the 
lady herself smiled pleasantly, and asked if 
this was a grandchild. 

**Oh no, Miss Agnes!" said Ruth, quickly. 
‘* She was all had. That was what made it 
so hard when she came to give up, and settle 
down with the cough, just as her father did 
before her. I never can forget your goodness, 
coming to see her till the last, or how she 
always took to you, poor dear !’’ 

Ruth, after the fashion of her class, raised 
the corner of her clean gingham apron to her 
eyes, those clear, soft eyes, to which tears 
sprang so quickly, though they never stayed 
there long. 

The lady’s face looked graver; and Susie 
knew that they were talking of Ruth’s daugh- 
ter, who had died three years before. 

**T can see just how she used to lean back 
in that very chair by the window, watching 
for you afternoons, just as calm as a baby, I 
might say, though I was ready to ery every 
time I looked at her. Her hands were so 
thin! and they used to be such busy hands, 
too, for me and everybody; and her cheeks 
as pink as the ribbons in your bonnet, Miss 
Agnes. So was her father’s, always, from tle 
time he took to the house.”’ 

**She had a very lovely face,’’ the lady said 
in the pause. 

“Yes, ma’am; so she had, though I say it, 
more and more so till she was laid in her cof- 
fin. But I don’t rebel, Miss Agnes! I don’t 
rebel! She taught me ’twas wicked and sin- 
ful; and I never can forget that it was you 
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who made her understand it all, and grow so 
patient, while her poor father fretted against 
his sickness till the day of his death. But 
it’s hard for a poor man to know he’s going 
to leave his wife and his baby without a house 
nor a home, only the Lord provided that when 
he wasn’t here to see to it,’’ Ruth added, as if 
fearful that she had thrown some faint shadow 
on the memory she still cherished so sacredly. 

“Yes; I can understand it,’’ her visitor 
said, gently. ‘‘ The rich are spared that bit- 
terness in death; but they have their own 
trials of faith, Mrs. Norton. God apportions 
the joys and sorrows of life far more equally 
than we often think.”’ 

** She used to say: ‘Miss Agnes will have 
her reward, mother, for giving up her time to 
us poor girls’—and coming to read to her, as 
you did, hour after hour, all the same whether 
it was pleasant or stormy—walking, too.”’ 

*“*T have had my reward,’’ the lady said, 
earnestly, and quickly, too, as if she did not 
like to listen to her own praise, ‘‘ knowing 
that I was a comfort to Mary, and that she left 
you the precious legacy of her clear, undoubt- 
ing faith. I’ve given up the Bible class, 
though—did I tell you?’—and am teaching 
little people again. I wonder if this young 
neighbor of yours would not like to join’us? 
or do you go to Sunday-school already ?’’ 

**Susie, her name is,’’ said Ruth, by way 
of introduction, as the child showed a dispo- 
sition to slide still further behind her old 
friend, and vanish a:together out of sight on 
the first opportunity. ‘‘Can’t you speak to 
the lady, Susie? A neighbor’s child, ma’am. 
Her mother always went to St. Thomas’s 
Church; and ’twas she that first talked to me 
about sending Mary to Sunday-school, when 
she was no bigger than Susie there.’’ 

** And how is it that she does not send her 
own children? I don’t think I remember Miss 
Susie’s face, though she doesn’t intend to let 
me see it very plainly, I think.”’’ 

‘*Oh, she used to send Margaret—the other 
but that was before 

You never saw her 


one—always, ma’am ; 
your day, Miss Agnes. 
sister, did you? though she was a great com- 
fort--next to you and Mr. Ogden—to my poor 
girl. Mary, she used to say he was a minis- 
ter, that followed his Master in looking after 
the poor and the sick, if there ever was one. 
But Susie’s sister had to stay home--I was 
going to tell you—after awhile to take care 
of this one; and, when you used to come 
here so much, she never had a minute in the 


week-days to herself.’’ 





‘*So sister used to come to Sunday-school, 
did she? and what’s to hinder Susie from 
coming now y 

‘Well, I can’t say, Miss.”” And Ruth 
shook her head in a manner that would not 
have been very complimentary to the present 
Mrs. Grant, if understood. 

**Should you like tocome?’’ And the lady 
turned to Susie again. 

The child, whose quick sympathies had 
already gone out to the gentle-looking woman, 
glanced up eagerly, her large eyes expressing 
all that her timidity would. not allow her to 
say. 

**Oh, if she would only let me !’’ 

‘“*Her stepmother,’’ Ruth said, in explana- 
tion. ‘‘Her father is married again. I’m 
afraid Mrs. Grant won’t think she can spare 
her.”’ 

‘* Well, suppose I come and see your mo- 
ther some day when I am in the neighbor- 
hood? Shall I, Susie, and ask her to let you 
be one of my little people ?’’ Miss Agnes said, 
rising to go. 

‘Tf you please !’’ And Susie thought that 
even Mrs. Grant could not refuse a request to 
one who smiled so pleasantly, and had such a 
gentle voice, though a doubt, which she would 
not listen to, spoke, at the same time, way 
down at the bottom of her heart. 

Ruth was more cheery, many a day, for 
that visit; and the lady herself went on her 
way, scarcely heeding how far from home she 
was, and how rapidly night was falling, in her 
thankfulness that she had summoned up reso- 
lution to go in such inclement weather among 
the poor and desolate, speaking to them of 
the Friend who has commended all such to 
‘*the rich and increased in goods.’’ Pity it is 
that so few among them remember the loving 
charge |! 

As for Susie, whatever she had intended to 
say to her old friend, there was no time for it 
now. She suddenly remembered her errand 
abroad, and that it was almost dark, with 
Mrs. Grant’s stray lambs still unsought. 

Washington was rescued from a corner fight 
with boys much larger than himself, who had 
torn his apron, and bruised his face, from 
bad generalship on his part, unworthy of the 
name he bore. 

Alonzo, generally called ‘Al,’’ gave less 
trouble in the capture, being engaged with 
other urchins, nearer home, in sliding around 
the hydrant, his little cold hands thrust into 
the pockets of his ragged trowsers, and his 
cap pulled down as far as possible to shield 
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the tip of his round red nose. He had had a 
very nice time; but now his feet were chilled, 
and his hands ached; so he was just ready to 
be as cross and sleepy as possible the instant 
he got into the warm kitchen. 

Susie toiled between her two unsatisfied 
little taskmasters, until they were fairly in 
bed, too thankful to escape the scolding for 
her long absence, which she expected every 
moment from their mother, to remonstrate 
with them. 

This had been her daily life since the new 
household rule began—not an hour in the 
twenty-four given her for study or play; and 
this it would probably continue, until she 
should be old enough to learn the threatened 
trade, still more hateful, in prospect. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘* Sue was lovely, sister,’’ said Susie, enthu- 
siastically, from her ark of refuge, the bed— 
‘almost as pretty as you are.”’ 

She had been trying to describe Ruth’s 
visitor, and her kind way of speaking and 
looking at her; but she thought Margaret was 
not nearly as much interested as she had ex- 
pected her to be; but she tried not to feel 
hurt, because ‘‘maybe Margaret had a head- 
ache. She often did have, in the busy sea- 
son, when night came.”’ 

Was she ?”’ said the elder sister, absently, 
evidently not having appreciated the compli- 
mentary remark of her one admirer. 

** And she promised to come and ask mother 
to let me go to Sunday-school. Do you think 
she will? Mother—I should think she might.”’ 

**T would not think too much of it.’’ 

Margaret made a determined effort to lay 
aside the troubles of the day, and enter into 
Susie’s plans. 

‘* What is it like, sister? Ruth told her 
you used to go. It must be real nice to sing 
and say hymns with so many other little girls. 
I never did know many little girls. Most 
everybody else does. Why don’t you ever let 
me, Margaret ?’’ 

Susie’s anticipations had made her talka- 
tive. 

‘* Because there are so many bad children 
playing about the street; and I was afraid 
you would learn their ways, if I let you play 
with them, and to say their coarse, rude 
words, such things as the boys say sometimes, 
and worse.”’ 








**It’s a great while to wait till some day; 
isn’t it, sister ?”’ 

Susie was perfectly satisfied with the expla- 
nation. It was the plan their own mother had 
followed with Margaret, when poverty forced 
them into closer contact with sin and igno- 
rance, in turn possessed by her with Susie. 
It had preserved the innate ladyhood and re- 
finement of character which the first Mrs. 
Grant prized next to her faith, and which, in 
her, sprang from it, as she learned to follow 
‘* whatsoever is lovely, and pure, and of good 
report.’’ 

“ Suppose I ask for you,’’ said Margaret, 
‘*in the morning if she is pretty good-natured ? 
Shall Il? That would be better than worrying 
about it two or three weeks, I think; and 
then, if she says no, why, you can put it out 
of your mind at once; and it won’t be quite 
such a great disappointment.”’ 

**Oh, I should think she might! just once 
a day. I wouldn’t ask to go twice.’’ And 
Susie’s tone plainly showed that refusal would 
be a great disappointment, come when it 
might. ‘‘She never lets me go to church any 
more, or only once in such a great while. I 
always thought the children looked so nice 
coming across the churchyard, two and two, 
with their teachers walking before them.’’ 
And the small procession flitted before Susie’s 
imagination, as it had done many a time that 
evening; and she heard the patter of little 
feet crossing the marble pavement of the 
chancel, and pictured herself close under the 
protection of her new friend, and holding 
some good little girl, Margaret would not be 
afraid of, tightly by the hand. 

Margaret saw that she was growing restless 
and excited. 

‘*It’s high time you were going to sleep, 
young lady. I’m almost through this great 
darn that spoiled our story to-night. See! 
I have a very nice plan. Don’t you know she 
did promise that you could come up to the 
store, some day, for me? and she can’t very 
well say no to both things at once. So, if she 
would say ‘Sunday-school,’ I’!] ask for a holi- 
day in the afternoon. That will be some com- 
fort : won’t it?’’ 

There was a movement in the next room, 
showing that some one was still busy there, 
and a light shining through the crevice of the 
ill-fitting door. The sisters were evidently 
accustomed to it, for neither remarked upon 
the monotonous sound of alternate filing and 
tapping, varied by the sharp click, as of some 


fine machinery, now and then. But, just as 
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Susie turned, for the twentieth time, away 
from the light, Mr. Grant himself looked hur- 
riedly in, shading his eyes, as if the lamp was 
too bright for him, or from habit while at his 
daily occupation. 

‘*T thought I heard you up yet, Margaret. 
Just step in here one minute. I’ve certainly 
found out the trouble at last. Come and see 
how smoothly it works.’’ 

This was nothing new, either. Her father 
had been at work upon the model of some 
new motive power almost ever since Margaret 
could remember; and she had been called on 
to sympathize with wonderful discoveries and 
disastrous failures until she had come to have 
very little faith, or even interest, in Mr. 
Grant’s absorbing occupation. Her mother 
had filled the post before her, more patiently, 
but with just as little hope of any good result- 
ing from it. The present Mrs. Grant made no 
scruple of declaring that ‘‘it was a shameful 
waste of time and money; and he had better 
stick to his business.”’ 

The room which had seen such alternation 
of hope and despondency was smaller than 
Margaret’s, scarcely more than a light closet. 
There was a little stove in the centre, the 
rusty grate showing how rarely it was used. 
A work-bench, or table, was fitted beneath 
the window; and the well-worn leather- 
covered stool before it was the only other 
article of furniture. Mr. Grant brushed away 
the implements scattered upon the bench ; 
and Margaret noticed, as he did so, an un- 
touched order in his regular business as 
repairer and maker of watches, which she 
knew he had received more than a week be- 
fore. As he lifted the shade of the spirit- 
lamp, the strong light flashed full upon his 
wan face and thin gray hair; while his sunken 
eyes burned with the fire of a confirmed enthu- 
siast, scarcely less than the glare of a mono- 
maniac, in the intensity of the moment’s 
excitement. 

“See,’’ he said, touching a small brass 
model, a complication of wheels and levers, 
almost as delicate as the mechanism of a 
watch, and far more intricate ; ‘it works with- 
out that catch now; that was all that was 
wanting; they said so when it was returned 
from the patent-office. See! quick, Margaret, 
it does not even shiver, it works so smoothly. 
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See! see 

Click! click! sounded the whirring wheels, 
as the delicate machinery sped across the 
table as if attracted by a magnet, then back 
again as rapidly, without any apparent jar, 





to ita eager inventor who caught it up, and 
could have kissed it, as he turned triumph- 
antly to Margaret. 

“There! It’s done at last. It’s the work 
of more years than you are old, child; one of 
the most wonderful discoveries man ever 
made; the steam-engine would always have 
been incomplete without it; Adams allowed 
that, and Cooper has pledged himself to get 
the patent through as soon as I could manage 
that halt. Don’t you see, it’s all done away 
with? don’t you see?’’ he asked again im- 
patiently, eager for new confirmation. 

Margaret tried to understand the oft reite- 
rated explanation of conflicting forces and 
mechanical laws, that were still a dead letter 
to her, while her father poured forth his 
triumphant review of obstacles encountered 
and overcome, and the grand results, fame 
and fortune, that were within his grasp. She 
would gladly have been less unbelieving, but 
she knew how many years had already been 
wasted, what sums of money wrung from. tle 
necessities of her family had been swallowed 
up in these endless experiments. She could 
have been still more heavy-hearted, as she 
looked into that worn, eager face, if she had 
known, as he did, how nearly he had exhausted 
the patience and support of the gentleman he 
had named, who had been induced to assist 
him by his own unbounded confidence of ulti- 
mate success. 

It was a story as old as the struggle of 
human ingenuity with the great mechanical 
problems which some have conquered, but by 
far the greater number are mocked by, while 
time, and means, and life are madly squan- 
dered, even reason at last being added to the 
sacrifice. 

** Yes, father,’? Margaret said, in his first 
pause of expectancy; he would have told it 
all to the very walls, if there had been no 
other listener, in his feverish-excitement. 

** But you don’t see, you won’t understand,” he 
cried out, dashing down the graver with 
which he had been explaining his final suc- 
cess. ‘‘ Nobody will! they let Fulton starve, 
and many a better man go mad, with their 
blind stupidity ! you’re like all the rest !”’ 

‘‘But, father,’’ said Margaret soothingly, 
and laying her hand on his arm, ‘ you can- 
not expect me really to understand it as you 
or Mr. Cooper do; it seems to run just as 
smoothly as possible, without that jerking 
motion it used to have.”’ 

‘*Does it? That’s the very thing!’’ 

Mr. Graut started up again, catching at this 
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shadow of encouragement. ‘‘ Of course they'll 
see it, any body would, with half an eye, and 
I can have the drawings ready to send to the 
patent-office in two days. If I only could 
get them to advance me something to keep 
body and soul together, with such a fortune 
as that, in another month, too. You couldn’t 
let me have a dollar or so, could you, Mar- 
garet ?”’ 

The change from the high proud tone of 
conscious triumph, to the hesitating request 
preferred so often before, and now in the half 
wheedling tone of one accustomed to sue for 
favors at the risk of refusal, pained Margaret 
more than her anticipation of a fresh disap- 
pointment for him. By this loving and faith- 
ful daughter he had never been refused, even 
to the last coin hoarded for some pressing 
personal need. She drew out her purse, now, 
without a word, 
his outstretched hand. 
was, it is true, and she unconsciously turned 


and almost emptied it into 
Little enough there 


away her face, lest she should meet the ex- 
pression she knew was in his own, half shame, 
half covetous. It was one of those changes 
in him over which she had silent heart-aches, 


the reverse of his naturally generous and open 
nature. 

**Good-night, sir,’’ she said, yielding him the 
homage of dutiful respect, nevertheless ; and 
then tried to say playfully, ‘‘I hope the for- 
tune will come soon, father; it’s almost time 
Susie was sent to school, if you are going to 
make a teacher of her, as you promised.” 

‘*A lady, Margaret—ladies of you both, all 
in good time, all in good time,’’ and Margaret 
went back to find Susie still awake, excited 
by the sound of their voices, and the hope, 
notwithstanding repeated warnings, that Mrs. 
Grant would allow her both the coveted plea- 
sures. She had tried to ‘‘make herself go to 
sleep,’? but every invalid knows what hard 
work this sometimes proves, when mind and 
body are both leagued against unconscious- 
ness. Susie was really an invalid; though 
she would not acknowledge to berself, still 
less to Margaret, how hot and feverish she felt, 
and how steady and sharp the pain in her side 
had become. She knew it would put an end 
to all expeditions, and though scarcely able 
to rise when morning came, suffered no com- 
plaint to escape her lips. 

(To be continued.) 
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In a series of brief articles, including a 
variety of anecdotes of personal and family 
experience, I propose to attempt some illus- 
tration of the domestic state of those troublous 
times which were the stormy dawn of our 
day of national prosperity and glory. No 
fictitious incidents or fanciful coloring will be 
resorted to. A simple record of facts never 
yet made public, but remembered by the de- 
scendants of those concerned, will be presented. 
The beautiful realities of our American story 
have been already too much buried under a 
mass of romancing trash. Those realities, if 
faithfully depicted without the aid of orna- 
ment, have an interest far deeper than any 
imaginative tale. 

Some months since, the Hon. Judge O’ Neall, 
of South Carolina, forwarded to me a large 
parcel of documents (chiefly written by him- 
self during a course of years), among which 
were records of portions of the daily experi- 
ence of families and individuals in the upper 
and middle districts of the State during the 

VoL. LVI.—11 


OF THE REVOLUTION, 


ELLET. 


Revolution. The official duties of the Judge 
led him to visit many towns and many coun- 
try residences of the children of Revolutionary 
soldiers, and what he gathered in conversation 
with them, or from letters carefully preserved, 
he added to his collection. 
sion, I have taken from his volumes of manu- 
script much that illustrates the condition of 
the country, and shall give a few sketches 


With his permis- 


out of the extracts I have made. 


JOHN BOYCE. 


John Boyce was a native of Ireland, and 
belonged to that hardy, intelligent, active 
race of men in the north, called the Scotch 
Irish. He emigrated to the American colonies 
in 1765, and lived by carrying his pack as a 
peddler from house to house, and place to 
place, till 1777, when he married Elizabeth 
Miller, the daughter of David Miller, of Ru- 
therford, North Carolina. 

The young couple settled in Newberry Dis- 
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trict, South Carolina, about fifteen miles north 
The section has long been 
called Mollohon. The war had by that time 
reached the State. The whole line of our 
southern seaboard had seen the movements 
of the South Carolina troops to and from 
Savannah, Georgia. On the 15th of January, 
1778, that dreadful fire took place in Charles- 
ton which laid in ashes a large part of the city. 

In the spring, the Schoffilites—so called from 
their leader Col. Schophel, described by Moul- 
trie as an illiterate, stupid, noisy blockhead— 


of the village. 


organized a party, and moved across Savannah 
River, below Augusta, with a view to a union 
with the British troops in St. Augustine, from 
whom an invasion of South Carolina was an- 
ticipated. This called out the military power 
of the province. Alexander Boyce, a brother 
of John, who had obtained a commission as 
captain, fell in October, 1779, at the siege of 
Savannah, in a gallant attempt to carry the 
British line. 

John, the elder brother, afterwards attached 
himself to a company of militia. He was en- 
gaged in the battles of Blackstocks, King’s 
Mountain, Cowpens, and Eutaw. On his re- 
turn to his family after one of these, he had 
scarcely ‘‘blessed the gude wife and the 
bairns,’’ and seated himself at the table on 
which was spread their homely fare—a cup 
of milk and a piece of bread—when the family 
was startled by the tramp of horses rapidly 
approaching. 

Rushing to the cabin door, John saw a party 
of loyalists, headed by the notorious Cunning- 
ham, and one McCombs, a partisan of less 
note, but equally dreaded. They had already 
arrived in front of the dwelling, and four of 
the horses were just before the door. The 
only safety of the patriot was in flight; for 
well he knew captivity would be death for 
him. 

Taking his resolution on the instant, John 
snatched up his hat, sprang outside the door, 
and flung the hat directly in the face of the 
horses, checking them and turning them on 
either side. Through the opening thus made 
he darted like lightning, and ran for the woods, 
some seventy-five yards distant. Cunning- 
ham made chase, and before he could reach 
the friendly cover, was along side the fugitive, 
whom he struck furiously. The blow took 
effect on Boyce’s lifted hand as he avoided the 
charge, and nearly cut off three of his fingers. 
Before the Tory could repeat it, he was under 
the shelter of a thick bush in the wood, which 
From this cover 


was impenetrable to cavalry. 





he watched the retreat of his enemies. Then 
he hurried to his house, had his wounded hand 
bound up, and getting out his horse, sprang 
into the saddle, and was soon on his way to 
the commander of his company, General Lewis 
Casey. 

Before night, Casey was in hot pursuit of 
Cunningham with a party of fifteen men. On 
the Enoree, near the mouth of Duncan’s creek, 
the pursuers succeeded in capturing eleven or 
twelve of the men who had attacked Boyce. 
Among the prisoners was McCombs. They 
were taken to the place where the Charleston 
road crosses that leading to old Ninety-Six ; 
and there ‘‘a short shrift, a strong rope, and 
a stooping hickory,’’ administered severe and 
speedy justice. A common grave at the foot 
of the tree is their resting-place for all time. 

The idea of men and neighbors thus dealing 
with each other is terrible. Wedonot shudder 
at even indiscriminate slaughter in the heat 
of conflict as at such cold-blooded butchery ; 
and it seems hardly a sufficient defence to say 
the condition of the country rendered such 
treatment of prisoners often a matter of self- 
defence and absolute necessity. 

On another occasion Boyce was made pri- 
soner on his own premises. His enemies tied 
him securely in his own barn, and left him to 
search for a bed-cord to hang him. At this 
fearful juncture, while he helplessly awaited 
death, a black head was suddenly seen, slowly 
protruding from the straw ; and presently out 
crept old Sandy, his negro fellow. The black 
was not slow in coming to his master’s relief. 
He quickly untied the bonds, and master and 
man made good their escape. 

Such incidents are but specimens of the 
fierce deeds.and hairbreadth escapes which 
abounded in that dark and wild and bloody 
period, when home could not be enjoyed a 
moment without danger, and wife and chil- 
dren had to be left to the mercies of lawless 
marauders. 

Boyce lived long after the war, to enjoy the 
blessings of that liberty for which he had 
perilled so much. He died in April, 1806, 
leaving seven children, of whom one was Ker 
Boyce, the well-known millionaire of Charles- 


ton. 


THE TINSLEY FAMILY. 


The services of this family have been honored 
with no mention in history ; we will therefore 
attempt to do some late justice to them, as to 
others neglected in like manner. 
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Golding Tinsley was born in Virginia, about 
1754, and removed to South Carolina in 1771. 
At the commencement of the war, he probably 
enlisted, with his three brothers, in Captain 
John Caldwell’s company of Rangers. Two of 
his brothers were killed by the loyalists at 
Fairforest, Union District. Golding and James 
were at the battle of Stono, June 20, 1779, and 
at the fatal siege of Savannah. They escaped 
the calamitous surrender of Charleston in 
May, 1780. After that, the probability is that 
they went with Colonel James Williams to 
North Carolina, and returned with him; for, on 
the 18th of August, they shared with him the 
danger and glory of the defeat of the British 
under Colonel Innis, at Musgrove’s Mill. 

This place is in the northeast corner of 
Laurens’ District onthe Enoree. The British 
forces occupied that position which lies south 
of the river; it commanded a rocky, bad ford. 
Williams’s troop was on the north side. He 
drew up his main body on a hill, near a creek 
running into the Enoree, just below the Spar- 
tanburgh line. This position was half a mile 
from Musgrove’s Mill, and was protected and 
concealed by a wood. His little army was 
drawn up in a sewicircle, forming a pretty 
ambuscade. His design was to approach the 
river with a few picked men, show himself to 
the enemy, fire on them, and induce them to 
cross in pursuit, while he should hold them 
in check, firing as he fell back to the centre 
of his ambuscade. This would bring them 
entirely in his power. 

The scheme succeeded admirably in its exe- 
eution. Colonel Innis—who had three hun- 
dred men, while Williams had in all but one 
hundred and fifty—eagerly pursued the flying 
sharp-shooters ; and, as he advanced, the ex- 
tremities of Williams’s semicircle closed be- 
hind him. He was thus surrounded, and after 
being wounded, managed to escape with his 
regular troops, while most of his militia com- 
mand were taken prisoners. Colonel Clary, 
who commanded a detachment of loyalist 
militia in the action, often described his own 
escape. His horse was seized at the same mo- 
ment by the opposite checks of his bridle-bits 
by two of Williams’s soldiers. Taking advan- 
tage of the confusion of the melee, with great 
presence of mind he called out to his captors, 
with an oath: ‘‘Don’t you know your own 
officers?’ They let go on the instant, in- 
stinctively ; and before they could recollect 
themselves he was flying at full speed. 

After this gallant achievement—of which no 
proper account is given in history—a part of 
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Williams’s command, with other Whigs, took 
post at the Cedar Spring in Spartanburg Dis- 
trict—called ‘‘ The Green Spring’’—near what 
was afterwards, and perhaps is now, Leitner’s 
cotton factory. There may have been two 
partisan affairs at this place. Major McJunkin 
states that Mrs. Mary Thomas, wife of John 
Thomas, rode from Ninety-Six to give the* 
alarm of the enemy’s approach ; and ‘ Mills’ 
Statistics’? mentions the fact that Mrs. Dil- 
lard, riding in fiery haste, reached the camp 
before day, to bring intelligence of the same 
kind. (See ‘*‘ Women of the Revolution,’’ 
Vol. I.) 

Mrs. Dillard’s call to arms was instantly 
answered by the hardy woodsmen ; and when 
Dunlap’s bugles sounded the charge, he en- 
countered the loud huzzas of the Americans, 
as hand tohand they met and overwhelmed 
him. In twenty minutes his troop was routed 
and flying. When reached the 
ground, he found his advance had been beaten, 
the prisoners taken had been removed, and 
Colonel Clarke and his party, except two 
wounded men, were beyond his power. Gold- 
ing and James Tinsley bore a part in this affair, 
which probably occurred in September, 1780. 


Ferguson 


The old song says :— 
Old Williams from Hillsborough came ; 
To him the South Carolinians flocked amain.” 

On the 7th October the brothers Tinsley 
formed part of Colonel Williams’s advancing 
column that poured the their 
deadly rifles upon Ferguson’s men. They 
saw their gallant leader fall in the arms of 
victory, and Ferguson perished at the same 
instant. Soon after, the British lion lay at 
the feet of Campbell, the brave Virginian, 
who led the men of the mountains to conflict 


contents of 


and success. 

Soon after this great victory, the two Tins- 
leys attached themselves to Sumter. They 
were with him in the successful stand he 
made at Blackstocks, November 20, 1780. In 
this action Sumter was wounded, and was 
borne by his faithful followers to a place of 
safety in North Carolina. 

The Tinsleys were next found in Morgan’s 
army, and on the 17th of January, 1781, 
formed part of his command, again repulsing 
the impetuous Tarleton. The army joined 
Greene, and made the celebrated retreat to 
Virginia. Thence turning back, they did bat- 
tle on Guilford’s well fought field; and after 
the pursuit of Lord Cornwallis to Ramsay’s 
Mill, on Deep River, they accompanied the 
main army to South Carolina. 
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The brothers also took part in the siege of 
Ninety-Six. On the 25th of May, General 
Greene environed that post, which was de- 
fended with spirit by Colonel Cruger. The 
British commander became reduced to the 
last extremity, and must soon have surren- 
dered had not intelligence reached him that 
Lord Rawdon, with two thousand men, was 
near at hand. Tradition informs us this in- 
telligence was conveyed to Cruger by a lady. 
Rawdon wrote a letter, and put it into the 
hands of a young woman, whose lover, a 
British officer, was in the garrison. She rode 
into the American lines, talking to the officers 
and men till she reached a point opposite the 
gate of the fort; when she wheeled about her 
horse, and putting him to his full speed, 
dashed forward, holding up the letter in view 
of the garrison. The gate was speedily thrown 
open ; her lover came forward to greet her, and 
the letter that brought such important news 
was soon in the possession of Cruger. General 
Greene had now the alternative of raising the 
siege, or attempting to reduce the fort by 
assault. He attempted the latter—June 18, 
178l—and failed. His retreat beyond Saluda 
followed. 

The Tinsleys went to Virginia, and were 
present at the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. 

They also formed a part of Colonel Hayes’ 
command, when he surrendered to Captain 
William Cunningham, at Edgehill’s, midway 
between Belfast and Milton, in November, 
1781. Hayes was a bold, incautious man, 
though he had seen some service, and was 
with Colonel Williams at King’s Mountain, 
and probably elsewhere in most of his actions. 
Hayes was stationed at Colonel Edgehill’s in 
Laurens’ District, east of Little River and 
Simmons’ Creek. His fort was a log dwelling- 
house. William Caldwell gave the alarm of 
the approach of the bloody scout, headed by 
Cunningham; pointing to the smoke in the 
southeast, he said, ‘‘that is my brother’s 
house.’’ Hayes, who was at work in the 
blacksmith’s shop, making a cleat to hold a 
lady’s netting, disregarded the warning. 
Caldwell then exclaimed: ‘‘I will not stay 
here to be butchered!’’ And mounting, he 
fled at full speed. As he went out at one end 
of the old field, he saw Cunningham enter at 
the other. 

The surprise was complete and overwhelm- 
ing. Hayes and his men were driven into the 
house, almost without resistance. The house 








was set on fire by shooting out of a musket 


| upon the roof a ramrod tipped with flax, 


saturated with tar, and set on fire. The hut 
was in a blaze in a moment, and the party 
within surrendered on a promise of good 
treatment. The bloody foe, however, would 
keep no terms. He hung Hayes and the two 
sons of Colonel Williams—one a lad of six- 
teen; and, when the pole broke, he hewed 
them in pieces. The work of death went on ; 
but each member of the Tory company had the 
right to kill or spare as he pleased. Golding 
and James Tinsley were spared in this savage 
slaughter—it was supposed by their kinsman, 
John Tinsley, or some former friend. Golding 
survived the war, and lived many years in 
Newberry District, South Carolina. 





TORTOISE-SHELL. 


Turnk of the following, ladies, when you are 
handling your tartoise-shell combs :— 

What is called the tortoise-shell is not, as 
is generally supposed, the bony covering or 
shield of the turtle, but only the scales which 
cover it. These are thirteen in number; 
eight of them flat and five a little curved. 
Of the flat ones four are large, being some- 
times a foot long and seven inches broad, 
semi-transparent, elegantly variegated with 
white, red, yellow, and dark brown clouds, 
which are fully brought out when the shell is 
prepared and polished. The laminz, as I 
have said, constitute the external coating of 
the solid or bony part of the shell, and a large 
turtle affords about eight pounds of them, the 
plates varying from an eighth to a quarter of 
an inch in thickness. The fishers do not kill 
the turtles; did they do so, they would ina 
few years exterminate them. When a turtle 
is caught, they fasten him, and cover his back 
with dry leaves or grass, to which they set 
fire. The heat causes the plates to separate 
at their joints; a large knife is then carefully 
inserted horizontally beneath them, and the 
lamine lifted from the back, care being taken 
not to injure the shell by too much heat, nor 
to force it off until the heat has fully prepared 
it for separation. Many turtles die under 
this cruel operation, but instances are nume- 
rous in which they have been caught a second 
time, with the outer coating reproduced ; 
but, in these cases, instead of thirteen pieces, 
it is a single piece. 
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ADA FRAZIER. 


A SKETCH OF 


SOUTHERN 


LIFE. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


In the early days of Mississippi, it was, as 
most of the States have been in their turn, 
the resort of those from the older settlements 
who were broken down in fortune or in fame. 
Among the pioneers was Mr. Frazier of Vir- 
ginia, who had sought this fertile soil to re- 
gain, if possible, the wealth he had lost, or, 
at the worst, to win a subsistence for his 
family. One motive for his voluntary exile 
was a natural desire to hide from the compa- 
nions of his prosperous days the privations 
and toils to which he and his family were 
obliged to submit. It was his good nature, 
rather than his extravagance, that was the 
cause of his present position. For, although 
he had always lived in a style of comfort and 
luxury equalled by few around him, yet it 
was no more than his ample means justified. 
But he was one of those kind and sympathetic 
men who find it almost impossible to refuse 
their aid to any one who might claimit. He 
was security for more of his friends than he 
was himself aware of; but many of them were 
his kinsmen ; and, as he used to say, ‘‘it was 
all in the family.’? But ‘‘the family’’ did 
not prove to be a safeguard; and, one after 
another, their creditors called upon Mr. Fra- 
zier to pay them their dues. A final blow was 
given by the failure of a brother, who had 
entered into some commercial speculations ; 
and Mr. Frazier was a ruined man. 

Without a word of complaint or reproach, 
Mr. Frazier, with the poor remnant of his once 
large fortune, bought a small plantation in 
Mississippi; and thither he and his stout- 
hearted wife, his four children, and a few 
servants removed. He had begun life at 
twenty-one, in a stately mansion in Virginia, 
in the midst of a populous and wealthy neigh- 
borhood, and surrounded by all that renders 
life a holiday and a pleasure. At thirty-four, 
he found himself in a log-cabin with but two 
rooms, into which the light was admitted 
through openings defended only by wooden 
shutters, and through whose many apertures 
the wind and rain found free passage. Lying 
in his bed, he could watch the stars as they 
paced their majestic round ; and often was he 
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roused from his slumbers by the rain falling 
on his face. Within seven miles, there was 
no one on whom he could call for aid in any 
emergency. In later times, he often used to 
say that, but for his wife, he could never have 
lived through those first days in Mississippi. 

Mrs. Frazier was an active, resolute woman, 
strong and devoted in her nature; and she 
had accepted her adverse lot without a mur- 
mur, and had turned all her thoughts to 
making her family as comfortable as possible. 
In after years, she seldom alluded to the 
luxurious home of her early married life. 
Her chief topic of conversation was the few 
years after their settlement in Mississippi. It 
seemed as though then she had begun really to 
live. Certainly, it was then that she had first 
felt all her powers tried to the uttermost, and 
found out her true value. She was never 
weary of dwelling on the privations to which 
they had been forced to submit, and the expe- 
dients they had been obliged to practise—how 
that, for weeks, they were obliged to sit with- 
out a light because they had no means to pro- 
cure any—and that often for days they had 
no meat, unless Mr. Frazier had been success- 
ful in his hunting. She often used to tell how 
once, soon after their arrival in the country, 
her husband had been out all the morning 
with his rifle, and returned empty handed. 
He had sat looking at her, so delicately nu 
tured, now engaged in baking a hoe-cake; 
while their only woman-servant lay sick in 
the adjoining room; and the large tears had 
gathered and rolled down his cheeks to think 
that, willing as she was to labor, he could not 
even provide her and his children with food. 
She did not throw her arms around him, and 
weep for sympathy, as some women would 
have done, but, with an energetic movement, 
put her hand upon his shoulder, with, ‘‘ Come, 
come, man alive! this will never get your 
wife and children meat! Here, take this cup 
of coffee and these biscuits, and go out and 
try again.”’ 

Her courage revived his. He swallowed his 
tears, and took her advice, which resulted in 


great success. 
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But these days of difficulty passed away; 
and a better time came to them. They accu- 
mulated men-servants and maid-servants, and 
lands, and built a fine house, and kept hand- 
some carriages and horses, until even Mr. Fra- 
zier, ardently as he was attached to his native 
State, had to confess that his last days were 
better than his first. 

But household trouble kept pace with world- 
ly prosperity. One after another, six children 
had been laid in the little graveyard at the 
foot of the garden; and the mother, as she 
sat at work in her own room, could count their 
tombstones, rising white among the tall grass 
or clinging vines. They were the first objects 
on which her eyes rested in the morning; and 
she never went to her sleep without turning a 
strained look in the direction in which they 
lay, if, perchance, she might catch a faint 
glimmer from them amid the darkness. 

One daughter was still left to her, Ada, 
whom they always called ‘‘Lady.’’ In that 
part of the country, nearly all the younger 
members of a family have some pet name, 
which is better known, often, than their own; 
and the little Ada had always insisted that 
her name was Lady; so that, even after she 
crew up, the name still clung to her. She 
deserved it well, for a truer or a loftier lady 
never walked this green and flowery earth. 
It was amusing to see strangers look from her 
to her father, with his large, massive frame 
and strongly marked lineaments, and then to 
her mother’s tall, shapeless figure and face, 
harsh, yet not unpleasing in its outline, and 
try to trace some likeness. As well might 
they resemble the gorgeous tulip to the earth 
that nourished, or the rock that protected it. 

Ada Frazier was unique both in person and 
character. Her beauty was that of an eastern 
frincess rather than a fragile American. In 
the position of Vashti, she would have pur- 
sued the same course, and laid aside her sta- 
tion as a queen, rather than abate one iota of 
her womanly dignity. She was tall and su- 
perbly formed, with the air and commanding 
presence of an acknowledged queen. Her 
complexion was dark and glowing; her jet- 
black hair was so long and abundant that it 
fell in masses even to her feet; and she could 
cover herself with it as with a veil; her eyes 
betrayed more tenderness than she would will- 
ingly have owned. They were large, and full 
of dreamy languor at times ; but they could, 
at need, flash fires of indignation and scorn on 
any unlucky individual who mistook her in- 
stinctive courtesy and kind feeling for indi- 





vidual preference. She had had many suitors— 
not so many as she might have had if she had 
been of a gentler nature, or a little more of a 
coquette ; but still her beauty, her wealth, 
and her character had proved attractions 
powerful enough to induce several to risk 
encountering a refusal, absolute, uncondi- 
tional, and often ungracious; for, much as 
Ada might have liked any one as a friend 
or companion, the moment he showed signs 
of becoming a lover, her partiality seemed 
changed into resentment; and when, to the 
outrage of his attentions, he had added the 
enormity of a proposal in form, her indigna- 
tion was often stronger than her politeness., 

One of her admirers, Walter Sherburne, was 
the only one whom her uncourteous demeanor 
did not discourage. He had first seen her in 
Virginia, at the house of one of her relatives, 
to whom she had been sent regularly every 
year since she was twelve, both because she 
could pursue her education there to better 
advantage, and because her mother thought 
the climate of Virginia more favorable to her 
health than the relaxing air of her native 
State. When she returned home, finally, at 
sixteen, Walter Sherburne had followed her, 
and, undeterred by her resolute refusal to 
listen to him, had never ceased to show her 
that she and she alone was the object of his 
choice. In truth, Ada had been so long the 
one around whom all his hopes and thoughts 
revolved, that it seemed to him he could as 
easily renounce his own individuality as for- 
get her. 

The love Ada felt for her parents was appa- 
rently her strongest feeling. It seemed rather 
like a passion than an affection, so close and 
ardent was it. Many, petted and idolized as 
she was, grow indifferent and self-loving ; but 
hers was too generous a nature for that. She 
repaid their unbounded affection for her by a 
love equally intense, and coming, as it did, 
from one whose feelings had not been sub- 
dued by time and sorrow, more demonstrative, 
and apparently engrossing. The idea that any 
newer fancy could tempt her to leave those 
who had cherished her from her infancy was 
always repelled as one not to be entertained 
foramoment. Her father fully sympathized 
with her in this feeling, and was inclined to 
look with jealous aversion on any ohe who 
attempted to win his only lamb from his 
bosom. But the mother, with the far-sighted 
unselfishness of a mother’s love, realized her 
daughter’s loneliness if they shouid be both 
removed from her, as, in the course of nature. 
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they would be, and would have liked to see 
her Ada safe under the protection of one they 
could trust. Walter Sherburne she entirely 
liked; and perhaps it was his knowledge of 
her partiality for him that had prevented him 
from feeling discouraged by the daughter’s 
coldness. Thinking that, by settling near 
Ada, one objection, that of leaving her pa- 
rents, would be removed, Mr. Sherburne had 
bought the adjoining plantation, and for three 
years had been living upon it ; but no percep- 
tible good had resulted from it. 

Ada was now twenty-one. The five years 
of Walter’s devotion seemed fruitless; and 
he was well nigh in despair. The last time 
that he had spoken to her of his love, two 
years before, had been followed by a coldness 
on Ada’s part so difficult to be overcome, that 
he had not ventured to allude to the subject 
again. It was in a manner prohibited. 

‘“‘T like you as a friend,’’ she said one day 
to him, after asort of reconciliation had taken 
place between them. ‘‘I esteem you highly, 
but do not ask nor expect anything more 
from me.”’ 

But this state of affairs grew at last intole- 
rably wearing on Mr. Sherburne. He became 
thin, and pale, and irritable. He decided that 
he would bear it no longer. Once more he 
would try his fate, and, if again unsuccessful, 
he would leave the country for a lengthened 
tour through Europe. He had been talking 
about this for a long time, but had never yet 
been able to tear himself away. 

#When Ada reiterated her refusal in a man- 
ner so decided as to leave room for no further 
entreaty, Walter Sherburne bade her farewell 
with more composure than he had ever shown 
before. He was going, he said, in a few days, 
to Europe, and he might never see her again. 
He did not know when he should return ; and, 
when he did, it would not be to that part of 
the country where he had suffered so much 
that even the remembrance of it would be 
painful to him. 

‘*T am very sorry you have associations so 
unpleasant connected with a place I like so 
much. I wish you a safe voyage and a very 
pleasant journey,’’ said Ada, with haughty 
And they parted without even a 
A distant bow 


courtesy. 
friendly shake of the hand. 
was the only salutation. 
But in truth Ada did not believe that her 
lover was really going. She had heard it said 
so often, without ever having seen it carried 
into effect, that she had an idea that he could 


not leave her. A few days passed without 





her hearing his familiar step, or seeing the 
face that had never turned to her but with a 
look of the most entire admiration of all that 
she did or said; and she felt painfully that 
she missed him. ‘He will surely come to- 
morrow. He will not leave without telling 
my father and mother good-by,’’ thought she, 

But the morrow passed, and did not bring 
him. Instead of that, Mr. Frazier began to 
discuss his movements at the dinner-table. 
‘* Sherburne is really going to Europe at last,’’ 
said he. ‘‘ He wishes to get rid of his planta- 
tion before he goes, as he does not intend to 
return here, and has offered it to me at little 
more than half its value. He is in a hurry to 
get away, he says, and does not care much 
how he sells it, so that he no longer has it on 
his hands. He will leave in two days.”’ 

Mrs. Frazier, better acquainted than her 
husband with the true state of affairs, looked 
anxiously at her daughter, who sat with an 
expression of proud unconcern on her face, 
while her heart beat tumultuously within her 
bosom. If resolution could have quieted its 
throbbings, it would have been stilled in- 
stantly, for Ada was indignant at her own 
weakness. ‘‘She did not love him. She 
would not love him. What was Walter Sher- 
burne to her ?’’ she asked herself, as she paced 
her room, when the dinner was over at last. 
But so many years of constant devotedness 
had done their work ; and now, when it was 
too late, Ada felt that there was swelling 
within her breast a feeling that overmastered 
every emotion, every other power of her na- 
ture. As the genius in the “ Arabian Nights,” 
that, when released from the small coffer that 
was his prison, dilated with wondrous quick- 
ness, until, with a giant’s stature and a de- 
mon’s fury, he stood, with his uplifted sword, 
over the trembling mortal who had set him 
free, so did this passion, when once recog- 
nized, rule with tyrannic sway over her whole 
being. 

She could not sleep that night, and when 
the next day passed without bringing him 
even for a last farewell, Ada felt that it was 
almost more than she could bear. Difficult to 
move as she was, her feelings, once aroused, 
were impassioned and uncontrollable. She 
shuddered as she felt their violence, and 
wondered if, for all the rest of her life, such 
deep anguish and remorse were to be her por- 
tion. All night long she moved restlessly 
about; the walls of her room oppressed her, 
she felt as though she was suffocating, and, 
with noiseless steps, she passed out into the 
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porch, and down on the soft turf, where she 
lay prostrate on the ground, with the pale 
moon looking coldly down on her agony, and 
the radiant yucca flowers gleaming white 
above her, as she lay crushed and prostrate 
at their feet. How long she lay there she did 
not know, but when she raised her head the 
moon had gone down, and night, with its 
clouds of chilling darkness, was around her. 
Again she hid her face, she felt that she could 
not enter the house, and did not lift it until 
the first faint light of morning had forced its 
way to her eyes. Rousing herself then, Ada 
sought her room and her couch, where she 
slept at last, the sleep of perfect exhaustion. 
She insisted on rising at her usual time, 
although her pale cheek and languid eye told 
so true a story of her sufferings that her 
mother tried to persuade her to lie still. 

‘*It was only a headache,’’ Ada said, ‘‘and 
would soon pass over.’’ 

The place that Mr. Sherburne had bought 
and improved, with the hope that one day he 
might bring to it the one who would be the 
light of his home, as she was the pole-star of 
his heart, had become utterly distasteful to 
him. He shrank from entering its gates, and 
for the last few days had taken up his abode 
with Mr. Carroll, a neighbor and a friend. A 
number of other visitors happened to be as- 
sembled there at the time, all young, and ap- 
parently thinking that they had nothing else 
to do in this life but to amuse themselves as 
wellas possible. The live-long day passed in 
frolic and merriment, and Mr. Sherburne 
allowed himself to be drawn into the vortex 
of their gayety. Real unhappiness people 
are generally willing enough to be consoled 
for. Looking down into the depths of despair 
is not so pleasant but that we are willing to 
have our eyes turned aside at almost any 
sacrifice. He laughed, jested, rode ,and danced 
with them, and all the while felt as though 
he were living two lives; the outer one full 
of empty mirth and enjoyment, the inner 
cold, hopeless, and indifferent. He was con- 
scious of but two contending impulses: the 
one, a desire to flee from the place where he 
had endured so much; the other, a passionate 
yearning to die there where the earth and air 
were blessed by the presence of the one whom 
he so loved. 

The whole current of our being cannot be 
changed without agony more or less intense 
and enduring according to the nature of the 


sufferer. Walter Sherburne found himself 


unconsciously gazing down into the smooth 





surface of the deep and sluggish river, which 
he had to pass in his daily rides, and thinking 
how peacefully aslumberer might rest beneath 
its waters; or, as he tried the edge of his 
sharpened razor, there would intrude the 
thought, “‘ one stroke with this, and all this 
terrible conflict will be ended.’’ Although he 
was unconscious of it, his reason was tried 
almost to the furthest limits of its power. 

Yielding to the singular fascination that all 
instruments of destruction exercised over him, 
Mr. Sherburne was turning over and over a 
pair of duelling pistols, apparently admiring 
their exquisite finish, when Harry Bertrand, 
a young student at home for the vacation, and 
a nephew of Mr. Frazier, burst into the room. 

‘Oh, Sherburne,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ those are 
just what I want; old Mr. Lee is just in sight 
coming here. You know what a stiff old fellow 
he is, and how mortally he hates duelling. 
When I bought those pistols, he gave me a 
lecture two hours long, and repeats it every 
time he sees me. I mean to give him a little 
fright now. They are only loaded with pow- 
der. Come with me.’? And before Mr. Sher- 
burne realized what he was doing, he found 
himself on the lawn, opposite Harry Bertrand. 

** Now,’’ said the latter, ‘* when Mr. Lee has 
passed that magnolia yonder, we will fire, and 
you must fall as if you were shot; you are 
pale enough to act your part without paint- 
ing.’’ 

Walter Sherburne obeyed his orders, and 
the horror-stricken Mr. Lee reached the gate 
of Magnolia Lodge in time to see his favorite 
borne apparently lifeless into the house, and 
that scapegrace, Harry Bertrand, riding away 
as if fleeing for life, while cries of ‘‘He’s 
killed! he’s killed!’’? were uttered by the 
group assembled on the piazza, who seemed to 
Mr. Lee to be rendered motionless by fright, 
for not one stirred to pursue the murderer or 
assist his victim. 

*‘Tdiots !’? exclaimed the impetuous old 
man, ‘‘why don’t some of you go for a doc- 
tor? Is he dead ?’’ 

** Not quite,’’ was the reply, and away went 
Mr. Lee as fast as his horse could carry him. 
On his way for a physician, he stopped at Mr. 
Frazier’s, thinking that Harry Bertrand might 
have taken refuge there. Leaning over the 
railing of an upper balcony, Ada heard him 
giving her father an account of the sad affray 
that had just occurred, with its result. He 
could not tell the cause of the fight, he said, 
but he had seen Walter Sherburne borne ap- 
parently dead into the house. 














ADA FRAZIER. 
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Ada’s heart, so rent by anguish, now be- 
came a prey to wilder fears and more hope- 
less tortures. Could she have been in any 
way the cause of that terrible disaster? and 
was she never more to see that form again? 
She could not endure the suspense. Her 
mother was absent from home, called away to 
aid a neighbor in nursing a sick child—for Mrs. 
Frazier was looked upon as almost rivalling 
the regular physician in her knowledge of 
some diseases—and would not return for some 
hours, and there was no one else to whom 
Ada felt inclined to turn. She resolved to go 
herself and learn what she wished to know. 
No one need know anything about it, she 
thought; she would ask the servants, and 
slip away without being seen. 

It was a simple impossibility that any one 
could approach Magnolia Lodge unobserved 
by some of its many occupants, who lounged 
on its galleries, or under its shady trees, all 
the day and evening. At any other time, Ada 
would have known this, but now she was un- 
able to think or reason about anything. She 
must go, she felt, and she threw on her bon- 
net and scarf, glided noiselussly out of the 
door and through the garden into a long belt 
of woodland, that stretched for a mile and a 
half to the lawn at the back of Magnolia Lodge. 
There was a narrow path running through it, 
and Ada followed that. She was not conscious 
of any sensation but a dull heavy feeling in 
her head, and an impulse that drove her on- 
ward. When she came to the gate that sepa- 
rated her father’s land from Mr. Carroll’s, she 
found she conid not open it. It was not diffi- 
cult, but she had forgotten the trick of the 
fastening, and she could not turn her mind to 
it long enough to recall it. She climbed over 
it, as she had done many a time in her girl- 
hood before, and went on. 

Meantime, Walter Sherburne, tired of the 
empty gayety around him, left his compa- 
nions in a high state of glee at Harry Ber- 
trand’s successful trick, and turned his steps 
towards the path that led to Mr. Frazier’s. 
He was to leave the next morning, but once 
more he wished to look upon the roof that 
sheltered the one who, notwithstanding the 
pride and want of feeling she had displayed 
towards him, was still dearer to him than his 
life. Turning round a sudden bend in the 
path, Ada and Walter Sherburne stood face to 
face. There was a convulsive start and a 
wild look of wonder in her dilated eyes, and 
then, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, Walter! Walter! I 
thought you were killed!’’ she tottered, and 











would have fallen to the ground had it not 
been for his support. 

He held her for a moment as she lay heaviiy 
in his arms, with her white face resting against 
his shoulder and her eyes closed, and then, 
thinking she had fainted,"ttempted to lay 
her onthe soft grass, but she clung closely to 
him, and, half opening her eyes, said, ‘‘No, no, 
I shall not faint,’? and her eyes closed again. 

He seated her and himself on the ground, 
and thus they remained for a long time; she 
weak, exhausted by the storm of grief that 
had just swept over her, and now lulled by a 
feeling of perfect rest and tranquillity; and 
he hardly able to realize that the boon he 
had so long striven for, and had at last de- 
spaired of obtaining, had now so unexpectedly 
become his. They did not speak. Ada occa- 
sionally opened her eyes to smile upon the 
anxious face bent over her, and to assure her- 
self that it was indeed the living Walter who 
held her in so close an embrace; and he now 
and then pressed his lips to hers unreproved. 
And those silent but eloquent tokens of love 
were their betrothal. 

At last Walter spoke: 
easy about you at home, dearest ; the sun is 


**They will be un- 


nearly set.”’ 

And Ada arose, and walked as well as she 
was able towards the house. The exertion 
was more than she could endure, however, 
even with Walter’s help, and as she attempted 
to ascend the steps that led into the pi- 
azza, she fainted from fatigue. Her father 
and mother hurried out to assist Mr. Sher- 
burne with his precious burden, and Ada was 
borne to her room, which she did not leave 
again for many weeks. A brain fever, fol- 
lowed by a long period of nervous debility, 
was the consequence of the great excitement 
she had been enduring. She was haunted, 
during the first part of her illness, by the 
dread that Walter had left her in anger, and 
could only be kept quiet by seeing him con- 
stantly by her side. He was obliged to re- 
main in Mr. Frazier’s house, which he never 
afterwards left, for as soon as Ada’s health 
was restored they were married. Mr. Frazier 
could not refuse his consent to anything in 
which his daughter’s happiness was so bound 
up; but he never ceased to wonder at the turn 
events had taken. ‘‘He always thought,” 
he said, ‘‘ Lady could not endure Sherburne.’’ 
But as the disturber of his household con- 
sented to become a part of it, he yielded with 
a better grace. 

It was a long time before Mr. Lee would 
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forgive Harry Bertrand for the fright he had 
‘*He nearly made me kill my 
best horse,’’ said he to Sherburne, whose part 


caused him. 


in the affair he seemed to have forgotten. 


| 


But Walter pleaded his friend’s cause so 
earnestly, as he had good reason for doing, 
that Mr. Lee consented at last to be appeased. 





THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER.—NO. IX. 


IN A SERIES 
QUADRILATERAL FIGURES—( Concluded.) 
W. Please, papa, the last drawing was rather 
difficult. We should like an easier one to- 
day. 
P. Ah, very well! but we 
notice of these two figures. 


will first take 




















fon. One is a long Square—and the other is 
a long Rhomb. 

P. But there cannot be such a thing as a 
longsquare. A square is asquare ; and if you 
increase its length, it ceases to be a square. 
So if you make a rhomb longer, it becomes 
something else. Now, try and describe these 
figures, and then I will give you their names. 


| 





OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 


L. I notice, papa, in the first one that it has 
a pair of long sides, which are of equal length, 
and a pair of short sides, which are alike in 
size. So, instead of saying that it has four 
equal sides, we must say that it has two pairs 
of equal sides. 

Jon. Yes, and it has four right angles—just 
as a square has. 

P, It is called a Rectangle. 

L. Then I will say: A figure with two pairs 
of equal sides, and four right angles, is called 
a Rectangle. 

W. Then the next figure has two pairs of 
equal sides, but it has no right angles in it. 
I'll tell you what you may say. It has two 
pairs of equal angles ; because, there is a pair 
of acute angles, which are equal, and a pair 
of obtuse angles, which are equal also. 

P. This figure has a rather long name—it is 
as long as its shape. It is called a Parallelo- 
gram. Now, try and remember that! 

L. I’ll write it down, with its description. 
A figure, with two pairs of equal sides, and 
two pairs of equal angles, is called a Parallelo- 
gram. 

P. You may now draw the rectangle and 
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RECTANGLES, PARALLELOGRAMS, SQUARES, AND RHOMB 


parallelogram ; and when you have done them 
correctly, here are two drawings, very easy 
ones, for you to copy. See how many four- 
sided figures you can discover in the second 
one. 

L. I will examine it, papa. 
square, one rhomb, three rectangles, and two 


It has one 


parallelograms. 

W. And the side of the large shed makes 
another parallelogram. 

L. I think not, Willie, because one pair of 
its sides are not equal; the top line is longer 
than the bottom one. 

Jon. And in a different direction; so that it 
is a—a something else. 

P. Here are some more four-sided figures :— 











W. Please, papa, I would rather not under- 
take to describe them. 
awkward look. 

P. Well, you need not do so. 
ply tell you their names. 


They have a very 


I will sim- 
They are called 














Trapeziums. Every quadrilateral figure, which 
is not a square, or a rhomb, or a rectangle, is 
called a Trapezium, no matter what may be 
its shape. 

I. What is meant by Quadrilateral figures, 
papa ? 

P. You may almost perceive that it must 
mean four-sided. The word ‘ quadrilateral’’ 
is made from two Latin words meaning four- 
sided. 

You may now sit down, and make a lesson 
on all the quadrilateral figures you have been 
learning about. 


LESSON 6.—QUADRILATERAL FIGURES. 

A figure with four sides is called a Quadri- 
lateral figure. 

A quadrilateral figure with four equal sides, 
and four right angles, is called a Square. 

A quadrilateral figure with four equal sides, 
and two acute and two obtuse angles, is called 
a Rhomb. 

A quadrilateral figure with two pairs of equal 
sides, and four right angles, is called a Rec- 
tangle. 

A quadrilateral figure with two pairs of equal 
sides, and two pairs of equal angles, is called 
a Parallelogram. 

All other quadrilateral figures are called 
Trapeziums. 

P. Now, here is a new drawing for you. 
You must not think it is difficult. You must 
first copy the two trapeziums carefully ; then, 
if you can draw easily the figures you have 
learned before, you will be sure to make the 
drawing nicely. 

L. Iwill count the different figures in it. 
There are two squares, viz., the upper part of 
the house, and the window of the shed. 
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TRAPEZIUMS, SQUARE, &c. 


Three rectangles, viz., the lower part of the | 
house, the tower of the church, and the door | 
in the wall. 

Three trapeziums, viz., the two roofs, and 
the little house on the left. 

The little piece of roof projecting from that 


house forms a right-angled triangle; and the 
spire of the church is an isosceles triangle; so 
that there are, altogether, two squares, three 
rectangles, three trapeziums, a right-angled 
triangle, and an isosceles triangle. 





THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


BY LILLIE A. BROSS. 


THREE was music within the wildwood bowers, 
In the days of long ago, 

And loving forms with the light-winged hours 
Were moving to and fro. 

The merry laugh rang ont in glee 
On the fragrant balmy air, 

And every heart was blithe and free, 
For hope and love were there. 


Fair trellised vines on the time-worn walls 
Climbed over the old front door, 

And ancient pictures adorned those walls, 
Breathing the tales of yore. 

An aged grandsire leaned on his staff, 
And his brow was marked with care, 

But he looked with pride on his “‘ better half”’ 
Who sat in the old arm-chair. | 





They had journeyed on through many a year, 
In sunshine and in storm— 

Together had shared each grief and fear, 
But their hearts were young and warm ; 

A train of bright forms gathered nigh, 
Those household scenes to share, 

The song of praise was borne on high 
As they joined in the evening prayer. 

But allis changed! The daisies bloom 
O’er many a lowly grave, 

And above that grandsire’s hallowed tomb 
Affection’s flowerets wave. 

No more we clasp the trembling hand 
In the treasured old arm-chair, 

And never again shall the household band 
Be gathered unbroken there! 

















THE 


OLD STILE. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST 


(See plate.) 


Tat old, old stile! It stood on the out- 
skirts of the village, and was the trysting- 
place of the lads and lasses of Towerville when 
our grandmothers were young. There was an 
old story in the village of a young farmer who, 
in the days of the Revolution, had lurked be- 
side it, hidden by the fence and the bushes, 
and heard two Tories, seated on its bars, dis- 
cuss the plan of an attack on the next town, 
and, by his warning, saved the place from 
being secretly burned. Every child in the 
village knew the old stile as a resting-place 
when there was a tired party of little ones 
returning from nutting or berrying. Every 
young beauty had her own experience of its 
suitability for a trysting-place. The matrons 
loved it from old associations and recollections 
of the time when their own hearts, then 
young, leaped to the music of some loved 
voice, and felt the pressure of some manly 
hand, as the speaker leaned over them, sitting 
on the old stile. True, it had been repaired 
time and again, for the villagers loved it, and 
kept it in order. Still, the old stones were 
there ; and it was the old spot. 

Pretty Nellie Greyson, as she sat there, one 
summer afternoon, pulling to pieces the last 
bouquet left there for her by some love-lorn 
farmer’s son, thought sadly of the many times 
she had hastened to the old stile with her 
handsome lover, the guest of the village, 
George Lawton. Poor Nellie! George was 
the son of a lawyer who lived in Boston, a 
man of wealth and influence, and had béen 
sent to recruit his health at his cousin’s, 
Nellie’s mother. 

It did not take long for the handsome, 
talented young lawyer to win the simple, 
trusting heart of the lovely village girl. 
Nellie had received a sound English educa- 
tion; but to this was added no accomplish- 
ment. Her soft, sweet voice spoke no foreign 
tongue; her pretty white hands could cali out 
music from no instrument; and, although she 
could dance the simple figures of the country 
dances, she knew no rules for a stately car- 
riage, or the most finished manner of receiving 
It was 


a guest. George taught her French. 
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an amusement to while away the dull hours 
in a country village; and Nellie was an apt 
scholar. As they bent over the book in the 
little parlor, what wonder that they were 
tempted out, and took the grammar to the old 
stile to con the verbs, J’aime and J’ adore? 
Then the old stile was such a famous place to 
practise the duets George taught Nellie; and 
their united voices woke the echoes in the 
woods near them, probably very much aston- 
ishing the trees by operatic airs. George had 
gone home. He had spoken no word of love 
to Nellie, though every look and action was 
more eloquent than the most studied speech. 
He wrote to her; but the letters, though 
treasures to her, did not fill up the gap his 
absence made; and, as the village beauty sat 
musing on the old stile, no one would have 
dreamed that half the male hearts in the vil- 
lage were made over to her. Old Farmer 
Greyson fumed and fretted at Nellie’s altered 
ways, and was half tempted to command her 
to accept the son of his neighbor Jenks, who 
was evidently pining away from the trouble 
caused in his honest heart by Nellie’s indif- 
ference to his suit. ‘‘ Nellie, lass,’’ he had 
said to her, that morning, ‘‘I ’ll love you true 
and fondly if you will be my wife. Nellie, 
your city beau has beauties around bim all 
the time; he’ll forget you, Nellie.’’ 

And then the beauty, fired by this sneer, 
vowed she cared nothing for her city cousin, 
and would not marry, not because she loved 
him, but because there was not a man in the 
village worth having. Oh, Nellie! Nellie! 

As she sat musing on the old stile, she saw 
the village schoolmaster, Henry Sparks, com- 
ing tewards her. Now, Nellie, before George 
Lawton had turned her silly little head, had 
given most decided encouragement to Mr. 
Sparks ; and he felt fully welcome as he took 
a seat beside her on the stile. ‘‘ Good after- 
noon, Miss Nellie,’’ he said, trying to detain 
the hand she yettishly drew from his grasp. 
‘* Nellie,’’ he added, in an altered tone, ‘‘ don’t 
be cross! It is so long since I have had a 
chance to see you alone, Nellie. 

‘*Cross!’’ Nellie could get no further. 
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She 
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was almost ready, the silly little beauty! to 
ery, as the contrast between her last visit to 
the stile with George, and this one, struck her. 

‘* There, don’t cry, Nellie !’’ said her lover. 
**T love you as dearly as I ever did; but you 
see you ’ve been so taken up with your city 
beau, lately, that I could not get a chance to 
talk to you. You were trying to come up to 
him in learning French and singing ; but it is 
of no use. These city ladies can paint and 
draw, play the piano, and some of them even 
write poetry ; but they can’t make such cakes 
as you can, Nellie, or keep a house so nicely. 
I shut my eyes, when I was in the city, on 
their fine dresses and pretty ways, and kept 
my heart true for you. Now, won’t you have 
me, Nellie? I’ve been courting you over a 
year, ever since your fifteenth birthday; and 
you know I love you truly.” 

Poor Henry had chosen a most inauspicious 
time. The little heart he coveted had not had 
time to cast out the image of the first man 
who had ever really touched it; and, as Nellie 
sadly pictured George’s graceful manners and 
courtly address, and turned to the simple 
pedagogue beside her, the contrast was too 
striking. George’s dress was so different from 
that of the villagers, who, living miles from 
any city or railway, dressed in the fashion of 
their grandparents. Henry and Nellie, as 
they sat on the old stile, would, could they 
have moved at once into a fashiwable parlor, 
have been admirably costumed for a fancy 
ball, as country people of fifty years ago. 

Nellie gave Henry a most decided refusal, 
and, taking no notice of his surprised, dis- 
mayed face, left the old stile, and hurried 
homeward. As she went, she pictured in her 
mind the accomplishments of the city ladies. 
This explained George’s silence on the love 
subject, which had so puzzled the little coun- 
try girl, accustomed to the plain courting of 
the farmer’s sons. Of course, she argued, 
George, with his fine education and talents, 
looked for accomplishments in his wife; and 
Nellie determined to have these. ‘‘ Father,’’ 
she said, coming into the kitchen, where the 
farmer was enjoying his pipe, ‘‘I want to go 
to Boston, to boarding-school, for two or three 
years.’’ 

‘* Gracious sakes !’’ cried her mother, drop- 
ping the plate she was washing. ‘‘ What ’ll 


you want nezt?”’’ 

This was the first mention of the subject. 
Nellie was over two months persuading and 
coaxing the old man before he consented. He 
was rich. Nellie was the only child; and at 





last the unwilling consent was wrung from 
him ; and Nellie was taken to the best board- 
ing-school in Boston. The poor child was at 
first much discouraged by the ridicule of her 
schoolmates. It was hard to hear her dress 
laughed at, and her ignorance despised ; but 
the girl’s own good taste in investing the 
money her father supplied liberally in neat 
and fashionably made garments, and her fine 
talents, which soon displayed themselves, 
were not long in placing her on an equality 
with her companions. There was one grief 
she suffered. George Lawton had left Boston 
to travel in Europe for some years ; and, when 
she arrived, thinking of the pleasure her un- 
expected presence would give him, he was far 
away. The two letters he had written after 
leaving Towerville had made no mention of 
this intention, for, argued the gay young 
man, ‘it is of no use to break the pocr little 
beauty’s heart. Pity she’s so countrified ! 
My heart was in real danger; but, allons, 
she ‘ll forget me in a month.’’ 


Four years passed on, during which Nellie 
applied her whole mind to her studies; and, 
on her twentieth birthday, she left the school, 
and, at the earnest solicitation of George’s 
mother, went to pass some weeks at her house 
before returning to Towerville. George was 
still in Europe; and his mother thought it 
would be a good time to return Mrs. Greyson’s 
hospitality to her son when he was not at 
home, and there was no danger of his falling 
in love with a country farmer’s daughter, 
even though that same farmer was the hus- 
band of her second cousin; and Mrs. Lawton’s 
grandfather was a country farmer too. 

‘*Now, Nellie,’’ said Mrs. Lawton, coming 
into her room, oné morning, ‘‘I want you to 
look your loveliest, this evening, for my soi- 
rée. There will be a most distinguished com- 
pany. Count L—— will come on from New 
York, this afternoon; and Mrs. Jay promised 
to bring him with her. He only arrived from 
Europe, day before yesterday. George thought 
somewhat of coming with him; but he wrote 
to me not to expect him positively; and of 
course he is not with him, or he would have 
written to me from New York.’’ 

Mrs. Lawton’s large parlors were crowded, 
that evening, with the fashion of Boston. 
Nellie was at the piano, singing, when two 
young men came intothe entry. They stopped 
there, listening with delight to the full rich 
notes of a powerful voice, which seemed flood- 
ing the room with melody. ‘ Bravo!” said 




















THE OLD STILE. 


one of them, as the song concluded. ‘“ Let’s 


see this cantatrice.”’ 
!’? cried Mrs. 
came into the room. 

Of course, there was a rapturous meeting, 
and explanations of how he had written from 
New York. But the letter must have been 
detained ; and, while he was saying all this, 
George was looking at the singer. She was 
changed ; and he did not recognize his cousin 
Nellie. 
gracefully against the piano, chatting with a 
group of admirers, her blue silk dress fitting 
her small but beautiful figure to perfection, 
her rich and abundant hair falling from a 
jewelled comb in a profusion of curls on her 
white, uncovered throat and shoulders, jewels 


** George Lawton, as they 


As she stood under the light, leaning 


glittering on her arms and breast, she certainly 
looked most unlike the little country lass 
whose hair was confined by a hat or a hand- 
kerchief, and whose close kerchief came up 
to her throat. 

**Who is that, mother—the lady in blue?’’ 
asked George. 

“That? Oh, that’s Nellie Greyson! She 
is here on avisit. There! Mrs. Jay has in- 
troduced Count L already. Well, she 
can speak German beautifully; so she is 
about the best person here to entertain him.”’ 

Nellie, the accomplished singer, talking Ger- 
man to a foreign count—Nellie, who, a while 





ago, was seated on the old stile, studying 
French grammar under his tuition! 
was slightly bewildered; but, remembering 


George 


her old friendship for him, he advanced con- 
fidently to meet his cousin. 

Nellie’s little spice of coquetry had not died 
out. There was no blush, no tremor in her 
greeting of her cousin; the hand she placed 
in his was quiet as his own; the voice was 
firm, the manner easy and graceful. George, 
the coxcomb, was disappointed. 

Nellie saw her power now. It was a long 
wooing, for it was not until poor George was 
as desperately in love as she had been herself 
that Nellie gave him even so much as a smile 
of encouragement. Whenever he spoke of 
love, her little innocent look of surprise was 
too much for him; and accustomed to have 
his attentions courted, he was often on the 
point of leaving her and giving up the pur- 
suit. Then Nellie was a belle; the bouquets, 
invitations to ride, and visit the opera, and 
billet-doux she accepted from other admirers, 
drove George wild with jealousies. She had, 
too, the most provoking way of referring to the 
days passed in the country, with a sort of 


| 
| 
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contemptuous pity of her own silly capacity 
for seeing perfection in a man, merely from 
the fact that he was city bred, wore broad- 
cloth and kid gloves, and had seen an opera ; 
and, finally, Nellie went home to Towerville, 
leaving poor George hopelessly in love with 
the farmer’s daughter. It was of no use to 
try to forget her; George soon found that out ; 
and at last, unable to bear suspense any 
longer, he started for Towerville, determined 
to have a ‘‘ Yes”’ or ‘*No”’ in an 
important question he meant to put to the 
As he drove slowly over the well- 


answer to 


beauty. 
remembered roads, he passed near the old 
George fastened 
his horse, and started across the fields. Yes, 
there she was, seated on the old stile, actually 
dressed in the gypsy hat, heeled shoes, and 
50 well; 


stile ; some one was there. 


straight kerchief he remembered 
there she sat, dreaming over old dreams, and 
wondering whether she had acted wisely in 
not encouraging George as her still silly heart 
had prompted. There was a stealthy step be- 
hind her, and before she knew there was any 
one near, a pair of arms encircled her waist, 
and a daring kiss was printed on her lips. 
It was of no use to resist; Nellie was a cap- 
tive; and the old stile heard another love- 
story that summer afternoon, and the “city 
beau’’ carried Nellie home in a wagon, the 
only vehicle to be hired within five miles of 
Towerville. And in a little Nellie 
changed her name and home, leaving Farmer 
dame to anticipate 
many pleasant summers Nellie 
George should to the 
months at the farm-house, and renew these 


chats at the OLp STiLe. 


while 
Greyson and his good 
when and 


come spend warm 


————__ ~~» eee  — — 


A Goop Name.—Always be more solicitous 
to preserve your innocence than concerned to 
it. 
name as a primary object. 
graceful, the effort to be popular will make 
Take care of your spirit 


It will never do to seek a good 
Like trying to be 


prove 


you contemptible. 
and conduct, and your reputation will take 
care of itself. The utmost that you are called 
to do as the guardian of your reputation is to 
remove injurious aspersions. Let not your 
good be evil spoken of, and follow the highest 
examples in mild and explicit self-vindication. 
No reputation can be permanent which does 
not spring from principle; and he who would 
maintain a good character should be mainly 
solicitous to maintain a conscience void of of- 
fence towards God and towards man. 
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TATTLETOWN: 


OR, ‘‘THE NICE YOUNG WIDOW.” 


BY MARY W. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE NEW-COMER. 


Precisety at 11 o’clock A. M., on a sun- 
shiny April day of a year not long gone, Squire 
Dunham’s pretty white cottage, on the corner 
of Pleasant and Green Streets, Tattletown, 
received its tenants with the advent of three 
new-comers, to wit: a stout, middle-aged 
woman; aslight young lady in a plain travel- 
ling dress; and a little, pale, thin-looking boy 
of some three or four summers, whom a dark 
travelling-carriage sat down at the gate. 
From behind every half-opened door and 
blind, curious eyes peered after that plain 
travelling-carriage as it passed up the street. 
Spectacles were adjusted, frilled cap borders 
nodded, hired ‘‘help’’ left their tasks to fol- 
low their mistresses’ examples, the village 
blacksmith stood with arms akimbo over his 
leathern apron, the keeper of the variety- 
store at the corner left weighing a quarter of 
old Hyson for Mrs. Captain Andrews’ little 
apprentice girl, the boys stopped their games 
at marbles—and all to watch the progress of 
that plain travelling-carriage up the principal 
street of Tattletown. 

But why were all the villagers thus set a 
gaping with wonder? why were household 
duties neglected ? why, after the new cottage 
had received its tenants, and the coachman 
disappeared with the brown carriage on his 
return, did the village dames chat across their 
garden fences—and the babies cry, unaitended, 
in their cradles—and almost every good man 
in Tattletown, from Captain Andrews, the 
head man of the town, to Sam Elkins, the 
wood-sawyer, sit down, that day, to burned 
puddings, clammy bread, or water-soaked po- 
tatoes—quite omitting the usual masculine 
accompaniment of ill-cooked dinners, grum- 
bling ? 

Let us see—premising firstly, en passant, 
that our country village possessed the usual 
accredited quantum sufficit of that class known 
as gossips; or, in other words, its name did 
not bely, in the slightest degree, its character. 
They all gossiped in Tattletown. The little 
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old maid, Deborah Price, who kept the milli- 
ner’s shop in the Square, was the generalis- 
simo of the forces, and her shop the magazine 
whence all projectile weapons were hurled. 
Then there was hard, crusty Hannah Sillsbee, 
who kept house for the rich widower, Mr. 
Wallace—and Mrs. Captain Andrews, whose 
son Joshua was the village Adonis—and Hul- 
dah Ellis, and Jane Sawyer, and many others, 
all strangely devoted to their calling. Even 
the men were infected, for the storekeeper 
chatted over his counter ; carpenters retailed 
choice bits of news to their wives at dinner 
and supper; doctors dispensed opium pellets 
and gossip; in short, ‘‘did you evers,’’ and 
‘they says,’’ and ‘‘ would you have believed 
its’? were always as plenty in Tattletown as 
apple-blossoms in May-time. 

But about the brown travelling-carriage and 
the occupants it had set down at Squire Dun- 
ham’s new cottage. 

Just one month previous, a tall, handsome, 
whiskered man was seen, by Debby Price, to 
alight from the Boston stage at the tavern 
across the square, and, five minutes after, to 
lift the brass knocker of Squire Dunham’s 
great house opposite, one room of which was 
occupied by the said Squire as his office. 

In half an hour precisely, by the old- 
fashioned turnip watch in Miss Debby’s back 
shop, the gentleman reappeared with the 
Squire, walked up the street to the new cot- 
tage, which they entered, and, in another 
half hour, they shook hands at the stage- 
office ; and shortly the old lumbering vehicle 
bore the handsome, whiskered stranger from 
Tattletown. 

Miss Debby fell to wondering. ‘‘ Who 
could he be? Maybe he was a relative of the 
Squire’s wife, one of those city sparks who 
come a lounging about Tattletown in the 
Wonder if he’s going to hire the 
P’r’aps he’s jest married, and 
So Miss Debby won- 


summer. 
new house ? 
is goin’ to settle here.’’ 
dered, and, for once, so far forgot her trade as 
to effectually ruin the cap crown of a new 
fawn-colored silk bonnet she was making for 
Hetty Hutchinson, until, finally, she laid by 
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the bonnet, and subsided into a brown study, 
from which she awoke with a determination 
she put into effect at the next meeting of the 
Doreas Sewing Society, by informing Mrs. 
Squire Dunham, in a confidential voice, that 
**she was glad that handsome city cousin of 
hern was coming to hire the Squire’s new 
house for the summer.’’ 

Mrs. Dunham, a lively, chatty body, smiled 
as she replied: ‘‘ But, Miss Debby, you have 
missed your guess. The gentleman was a 
stranger to both the Squire and myself—gave 
his name as Mr. Harrison—and came out here 
to hire the house for a lady friend of his, who 
is to bring out a little boy that has been very 
sick, and for whom the doctor recommends 
country air.’’ 

“Oh, that’s it! A lady and a boy! 
his wife, I take it ?’? questioned Debby. 

‘* Miss Linden, he called her,’’ said Mrs. 
Dunham, quietly, turning away with a smile. 
** So I suppose not.”’ 

*“Coming to Tattletown !’’ 
pairs of eyes were lifted from their sewing 
And straight- 


Not 


And twenty 


at this piece of information. 
way ahum of gossip ran round Mrs. Dunham’s 
parlor, where the circle met. 

‘* Wonder if she’s young and handsome ?”’ 
whispered the young ladies. And ‘‘ When is 
she coming?’ and ** Wonder if she would 
join the Society ?’’ said their mothers, until 
Mrs. Dunham cut short all their queries with 
a summons to tea, where buttered bread, and 
ham, and cake of various descriptions regaled 
the ladies of the Tattletown Dorcas Sewing 
Society; but when, later in the evening, a 
bevy of rustic beaux appeared, foremost among 
whom was Joshua Andrews in an astonishing 
flame-colored cravat, and with an incipient 
moustache of the same hue—the expected 
new-comer’s prospects were resumed. Nor 
was it until the lady president called the 
meeting to order with a rap of her thimble on 
the table, and appointed its next meeting, that 
day fortnight, with Mrs. Captain Andrews— 
and then Joshua Andrews struck up “‘ Green- 
ville’ in an astonishing tenor—that the con- 


versation ceased. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LETTER. 


Tatritetown, May 12th. 
Dear Fanny: Doubtless, long ere this, you 
have been pining in the weariness of your 


sick-room to receive the long-expected letter ; 
12* 


| 


and I should have remembered how long the 
days seem to a convalescent, more especially 
when anxiously awaiting the report of a dar- 
ling boy’s restoration to health. Such, dear 
sister, is the glad tidings I have to impart. 
Already the dear Eddie’s cheeks redden with 
a faint glow, the shrunken frame is restored 
to plumptitude, and dimples and roses alter- 
nate on the wan lips. know no,more 
anxious hours, Fanny dear; but just hasten 


Po 


your own recovery, and come out into this 
charming country place to see in what a quiet 
retreat we are domesticated. Of course, Rus- 
sel told you all about our ménage, how nicely 
everything was fitted up for us; but men 
never know half about these matters, you 
know. Aunt Milly is in raptures with it; and 
she queens it all her own way, I assure you— 
poor me giving her full sway in the kitchen, 
only stipulating for fresh-laid eggs, and deli- 
cious, newly churned butter, and such nice 
brown bread as Aunt Milly prides herself on 
on our 


Such ‘* goodies”? as come 


Do hasten getting well, Fanny, 


making. 
table daily! 
and ride down here. 
old Dr. Winn with your rosy cheeks on your 
return? But seriously, Fanny, I never knew 
before that I liked the country. Instead of 
doing penance among bushes and rocks for 


Wouldn’t you astonish 


three months, as nurse to little sick Eddie, I 
am laying up a stock of enjoyment far greater 
than any pleasure-seeker at Newport or Sara- 
Positively, I half live on the scent of 
Jockey Club and 

No perfume so 


toga. 
clover and apple-blossoms ! 
Lubin’s Extracts, avaunt! 
delicious as those same creamy apple-blos- 
soms and the budding lilacs. And then such 
arias, and fugues, and operas as the birds get 


up just outside of my window of mornings ! 


Fanny, I never want to hear ‘“‘ La Sonnam- 
bula’”’ or ‘‘ Il Trovatore’’ again. Eddie wanted 
to know, the other morning, if little birds 


always had just such good times, and throws 
cake crumbs to a flock of tame doves that hop 
about the door every day. By the way, the 
little fellow persists in calling me ‘‘ Mamma’”’ 
still; and, as I am quite willing to appear 
matronly, I expect the people out here will 
give me credit for being his bona-fide mother. 
Perhaps they ’ll take me for a nice young 
widow. That would be a joke; wouldn’t it? 
But, Fanny, do you wonder that I feel 
anxious about Dutton? No letters by the last 
two steamers! Can he be ill? 
think so. It is a happy thing for me that 
Eddie claims my time—leaving no leisure for 
reveries—I should get low-spirited so. 


I tremble to 
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But I hear Aunt Milly calling me to witness 
some new freak of the speckled hen she is 
endeavoring to domesticate, said biped being 
decidedly averse to the limits of the narrow 
domicil Milly has constructed from a barrel. 
Eddie also calls from the back yard for 
‘*mamma’’ to admire his cunning little chic- 
kens ; so, laying aside my dignity—ahem !— 
with my pen, I subscribe myself, 


In haste, yours, RITIE. 


P. 8S. Aunt Milly victorious !—the refrac- 
tory hen conquered !—Eddie helping Milly 
make her flower-garden; and I’ll just add a 
‘*P. S.’’ to tell you that a very social, plea- 
sant lady—a Mrs. Dunham, our landlord’s 
wife—(Russel has seen her) just came in to 
invite me to accompany her to the Sewing 
Circle this evening, which invitation I duly 
accepted. So, about 7 P. M., fancy me “fixed 
up’’ for my advent among the good people of 
Tattletown (an ominous name, by the way). 
Wonder if I shall not entrap a rustic admirer? 
Don’t be surprised at hearing, any day, of my 
There were some sharp 
church, 


success in that line. 
glances cast towards my seat at 
last Sabbath—especially one tall, magnificent 
Apollo, with fiery necktie and whiskers to 
match, quite fascinated me. Now, you will 
say, as you always do: “That wild girl— 
that madcap is cutting up some caper!”’ 
But believe me, Fanny, I am just the soberest 
being extant. If Russel comes out here, next 
Saturday night, send me the new books and 
There is no library here. Good-by. 
Riri. 


papers. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SEWING CIRCLE. 


Mrs. Caprarn AnpRews’ best parlor was all 
a glow oflight. Tallow candles in resplendent 
brass candlesticks emitted a flood of lustre, 
reflecting the furniture and occupants of that 
great square parlor in the large old-fashioned 
gilt framed mirror on the mantel. The gayly- 
colored woven striped carpet looked gayer 
than ever; the polished brass fire-dogs in the 
fireplace, filled with evergreen boughs and 
asparagus, shone like gold; even tlfe figure 
of the woman at the grave-stone under the 
willow, in the ‘‘ mourning piece’’ on the wall, 
looked less sorrow-stricken than of old, in the 
general cheer. 

The company were gathered around various 
tables and “‘light stands,’’ intent upon the 
manufacture of album-quilts, shirts, socks, 











and various kinds of work duly distributed 
by the president—Rev. Mrs. Clarkson—their 
tongues wagging glibly, keeping time to their 
fingers. Indeed, some malicious person once 
asserted that this same Dorcas Society was 
instituted purposely ‘‘for the dissemination 
of knitting-work and the propagation of 
scandal ;’’ but, reader, I give you my word of 
honor that malice prepense prompted that 
saying. These good members of the Dorcas 
Society, to be sure they chatted and talked 
over their sewing. Women always do; but 
scandal—ye gods ! what a charge ! 

Miss Debby Price, in a new cap with pink 
ribbons that lent a flush to her thin cheek, 
sat beside Hitty Hutchinson; and Hannah 
Sillsbee, tall, bony, and angular, in a gay 
striped gingham and stiff linen collar, looked 
more prim and angular than ever as she kept 
dignified silence, or answered in curt mono- 
syllables some query. Elderly ladies snapped 
their knitting-needles vigorously ; and a knot 
of young girls giggled and chatted in a corner 
where Joshua Andrews sat among the lately 
arrived rustic beaux; our Adonis looking 
‘* killing’’—as little Bobby Wallace whispered 
his father—in the before-mentioned flame- 
hued necktie, and alternately casting glances 
at the fair (?) Miss Debby, and toward the 
door where a new arrival was momentarily 
expected, mentally contrasting the little old 
maid and her tempting hundreds laid up from 
the profits of her shop, and the sweet arch 
face he had seen under a richly embroidered 
black veil at Tattletown church the previous 
Sabbath. 

The door opened, and Joshua’s longing eyes 
were feasted. 

‘There she is!’? whispered the giggling 
girls from their corner. ‘‘ Lord! how mighty 
genteel! Wonder she condescended to come 
with the Squire’s wife!’’ Hitty 
Hutchinson, a railer at ‘‘these stuck-up, 
aristocratic city folks.’’ ‘* Debby, look out 
for Josh.! He’s smitten certain!’ fell in 
crusty tones from Hannah Sillsbee’s lips. 
**She is purty, though!’’ she added, mali- 
ciously. 

‘*Hem ! some folks set up to attract atten- 
tion by coming late,’’ said Miss Debby, with 
a warmer flush to her cheek than the aiding 
tint of the pink ribbons would warrant; and, 
catching the stare of undisguised admiration 
which the recreant knight was bestowing on 
the new-comer, a feeling of jealousy prompted 
the spiteful addition: ‘‘ Hum! who couldn’t 
look purty, rigged out like that? Paint, and 


. 


sneered 
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curls, and padding! Thank goodness, J ain’t 
ashamed of myself as the Lord sees fit to make 


me !”’ 
‘Mercy! If she ain’t got on them hoops 
we hear tell on so much in the papers !’’ ejacu- 


lated old mother Harris sotto voce, looking 
over her spectacles. ‘‘Our ’Bijah’s Mirandy, 
she come hum from Bostin chock full of the 
fashion; but ’Bijah jest put down his foot the 
fust day she come out rigged in that style, 
and vowed he’d have all the partitions took 
lown through the house unless she took ’em 
straight off. ‘Catch a darter o’ Ais turnin’ 
into a walkin’ hogshead,’ he said; and he said 
right, too !’’ 

‘*Sartain! sartain!’’ 
Bean, to whom this little episode had been 
whispered, ‘‘ sich notions as young folks gets 
into their heads now-a-days! ’Twa’n’t 
But this young woman 


replied old Aunt Susy 


so, 
when we were gals. 
is proper likely looking, though.’’ 

Meantime, amid the open staring and sly 
whispers of the company, Ritie Linden, fash- 
ionably and becomingly attired in a flounced 
grenadine, with suitable muslins, advanced 
with lady-like ease and self-possession to greet 
her hostess, to whom she was duly presented 
by her chaperon, the Squire’s wife; and after 
a formal introduction to the group of ladies 
in her vicinity, found herself installed at a 
table before a tall flickering candle with a 
huge shirt sleeve whose seam she was to run 
and fell for her share of the sewing. 

‘*Pray, don’t move,’’ she said pleasantly, 
as Miss Debby Price drew up her skirts and 
gave a shove to her chair, ‘‘ plenty of room, I 
assure you !’”’ and she swept her own volumi- 
nous flounces into a space quite wonderful 
to old Mrs. Harris. 

Miss Debby bit her lip and partially banished 
the frown from her brow as she drew nearer, 
profiting by the movement to inspect a tasty 
head-dress of velvet and lace that rested on 
Ritie’s heavy brown braids. (£n passant, three 
fac-similes of that head-dress hung in the bow 
window of Miss Debby’s shop the next day 
before dinner, and found speedy purchasers. ) 

‘* We would have been happy had you met 
with us this afternoon,’’ said the minister’s 
wife pleasantly. 

‘“‘T thank you,”’ replied Ritie, glancing up 
from her sewing; ‘‘ Mrs. Dunham was so kind 


as to invite me, but it was impossible. Little 


Eddie does not like me to leave him long; he 
has been petted so much since his sickness. 
Nobody like ‘mamma’ to rock him to sleep.” 


‘* Measles or hooping-cough, ma’am ?’’ 


asked 
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Aunt Susy Bean, pausing to commence another 
round. 

‘*The scarlatina. 
town ; and our physician advised the country 
air for the child,’’ responded Ritie. 

‘*That’s a proper boy o’ yourn. 

a playin’ at your door t’other day. 
widder some time, ma’am!’’ said Mrs. Captain 
Andrews, glancing down at Ritie’s lavender- 
** Almost out of mourning, I 


It was very prevalent in 


I see him 
Been a 


colored dress. 
see.’’ 

Mrs. Squire Dunham gave a slight start, 
and turned toward Ritie; but the young girl’s 
eyes twinkled as their glance met her own, 
and a curious smile quivered about the cor- 
ners of her mouth as she replied in a smoth- 
ered voice : *» Then fol- 
lowed a fit of coughing; and when the fair 
face was lifted from her kerchief, the brown 


eyes looked red, as with weeping. 


**Yes’m, some time. 


‘*Poorthing! so young and lonely !’’ sighed 
the minister’s wife. 

**T always heard say that widders are artful 
mentally ejaculated Miss Debby, 


, 


creeters,’ 
following the bent of Joshua Andrews’ eyes. 

** Wax, Miss Linden ?”’ curtly asked Hannah 
Sillsbee, proffering a huge cake of yellow bees- 
wax to the young girl, who was bending over 
her sewing, ostensibly to unravel a knot in 
the coarse cotton. 

‘‘It hinders the thread from knotting, you 
know, my dear,’’ archly ventured Mrs. Squire 
Dunham ; took the wax with a 
trembling hand and demure air. 

But we have no space here for all the doings 
and sayings of the Tattletown Dorcas Sewing 
Society that memorable evening. Let a brief 
extract from the letter our heroine mailed 
next day suffice for the rest :— 


and Ritie 


‘*Panny, do get strong enough to come out 
to Tattletown ; for, if the old adage, ‘laugh 
and grow fat,’ be true, one week’s residence 
in this delectable locality will set you to gain- 
ing flesh on the Daniel Lambert order. Se- 
riously, Fan., they take me for a widow! One 
old lady asked me, in a most lugubrious tone, 
last night, at the Dorcas Sewing Society, ‘ How 
long since the dear departed left me to my 
lonely lot?’ and then, when I laughed till I 
cried, they called me ‘ poor creeter,’ and pitied 
And all this comes of Eddie’s calling 
me ‘mamma.’ Ritie Linden a widow! Don’t 
tell Russell this, if he happens to have on that 
I should dislike 
Rus. does 


me so! 


new piqué vest I fancied so: 
to hear of its being rent asunder. 
laugh so heartily, you know. 
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‘That Sewing Circle! How I wish you 
could have been there, Fanny! Why don’t 
some of our literary amateurs write up a bur- 
lesque on ‘The Country Sewing Circle?’ It 
would make their fortune. And yet it was 
no farce to me—but tragedy, rather—when 
the son of my hostess, the same resplendent 
village Adonis who paid me his devoirs of 
open-mouthed wonder last Sabbath at church, 
and led off ‘ Boylston’ at the close of the eve- 
nimg with a voice like the ascending roar of 
Niagara, stood in waiting at the door, and, on 
my egress, asked, in a confident voice, ‘ Miss 
Linden, shall Iescort you hum?’ And Fanny, 
wasn’t I as demure as possible, endeavoring 
to keep time to his gigantic strides—talking 
glibly of the wonders of ‘ Bostown’ till his 
tongue was unloosed in a perfect torrent of 
‘Du tells,’ and ‘ Wa’al nows,’ and ‘Sho, you 
don’t says ;’ and then, after he left the gate, 
where he lingered for full half an hour, look- 
ing for all the world like the leaning tower of 
Pisa, didn’t I watch his tall, ungainly figure 
swing down the street, and then go in to 
recount the evening’s proceedings to Aunt 
Milly ? 

‘**Laws, Miss Ritie,’ said she, ‘now you 
mustn’t go to cuttin’ up capers nor nothin’ 
I'll jest contradict that story 
of your bein’ a widder. Just think! what ’ll 
Mr. Dutton think of it when he comes?’ But, 
Fanny, I put my ban on that intention, for I 
So, till you hear 


among folks. 


regard it as a good joke. 
from me again, think of me as 
‘Tae Wipow.’’ 


CHAPTER IV 


WHISPERS AND SURMISES. 


Miss Desay Pricg stood behind her counter, 
measuring off three yards of shaving ribbon. 
Mrs. Captain Andrews was the customer ; and 
her rubicund face was more glowing than it 
was wont to be, as she leaned toward Miss 
Debby. 

‘But do you believe it ?”’ asked the lady, in 
a tone of doubt and surprise. 

‘Believe it? La, Miss Andrews, that I do! 
Can’t a body trust the evidence of their own 
eyes? I tell you, this Mr. Harrison comes to 
Tattletown every other Saturday night. He’s 
been up here four times since she come here, 
and always alone, too. And then that little 
boy’s calling him ‘ papa,’ and her ‘mamma’— 
that’s what looks suspicious. I tell you, Mrs. 
Andrews, I-allers thought somethin’ warn’t 


| 
| 


right there. His comin’ here to hire a house— 
all pretence about that child’s being sick, 
looks well and hearty as anybody’s boy ; de- 
pend upon it, some folks are no better ’n they 
ought tobe! Silks, and velvets, and flounces, 
hum! Well, everybody’s a right to their 
own opinion—but I shall hold to mine !’’? And 
the withered spinster gave a spiteful toss to 
her little corkscrew curls. 

‘“*But, Miss Debby, there’s Squire Dun- 
ham’s wife; she wouldn’t be so intimate there, 
if—’’ 

‘*Mrs. Squire Dunham! Hum! didn’t she 
always run after city folks? For my part, I 
don’t pity people if they do get taken in,”’ 
jerked out Miss Debby. 

** Well, for my part, I hate to believe it,’’ 
persisted her companion. 

‘La, Mrs. Andrews! most likely it’ll be 
hard to convince you, when some folks’s so 
taken with this Miss Linden.’’ And with a 
marked emphasis on the ‘‘ some folks,’’ Miss 
Debby restored the ribbon-block to her show- 
case. 

That shaft went home. 
mother bridled up. 

**Oh, la! as for that, Miss Debby, that’s all 
amistake! We can’t stop people’s tongues, 
you know; but to my certain knowledge our 
Joshua never went there a Sunday nights— 
only went home with her from meetin’, or the 
society, and sich. To tell the truth, I never 
did much like her; never was carried away 
with her, as some of ’em were; and don’t 
know but ’twould be as well to treat her cool. 
To think of our Joshua’s getting duped so! 
The artful creeter!’’—and Mrs. Captain An- 
drews waxed redder.—‘* After all, I’m of the 
same opinion as you, Miss Debby, and, in fu- 
ture, I do think it’s our bounden duty to 
show folks we don’t encourage sich doin’s. 
This comes of runnin’ after strangers ; for my 
part, I allers made it a rule to keep shy of 
people till I find ’em out. As for our Joshua— 
well, Miss Debby, of course I don’t believe in 
mothers making matches—but then I know 
pretty well what girl in Tattletown I ’d like to 
see his wife.’’ And with a knowing nod to- 
ward the mollified spinster, the flattering Mrs. 
Captain Andrews took up her purchase and 
went out. 

Ah, Miss Debby! do you not know that 
those tempting hundreds safely stowed in the 
‘*Tattletown Savings Bank,’’ whereof Captain 
Andrews is President, are a golden bait to the 
money-loving mother? 

No, you donot. And so yousit down amid 
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bonnet frames, and ribbons, and patterns, in 
your little back shop, and fall to dreaming of 
dove-colored silks, and the jaunty French hat 
you mean to purchase ready-made, at Boston, 
at a period not far hence, to be worn when 
you shall have occasion to walk up the broad 
of Tattletown church as Mrs. Joshua 
Andrews. 

Ah, Miss Debby, what a stately edifice your 
woman’s heart has built on the frail founda- 
tion the politic match-making mother had 
laid! What a pity that unkind feelings of 
jealousy, almost hatred, of the fair Ritie Lin- 
den prompted you to utter words of base 
import! What a pity that, from that day, 
all the scandal-loving tongues in Tattletown 
wagged with redoubled vigor, till surmises 
and ‘‘they says’’ were settled, beyond doubt, 
into fixed facts ! 

Meantime, how bore our friend Ritie the 
sudden change in her affairs ? 

Absorbed in her care of the playful, prat- 
tling child, now fast getting strong and healthy 


aisle 


in the pure country air—roaming the fields 
and forests with all the eagerness of a girl 
newly-fledged from the trammelling restraints 
of city life—gathering wild flowers for her 
cottage parlor, mocking the wild birds in their 
gushes of scng, or sketching some exquisite 
bit of waterfall, or rift of blue sky in some 
woodland opening—absorbed thus in her plea- 
surable pursuits, she had not noticed how, 
gradually, the country people, who had be- 
come wonderfully sociable in their calls and 
visits the few weeks following her first appear- 
ance at the Sewing Circle, came by degrees to 
drop off, until days passed with no neighbors’ 
shadow, save lively, chatty Mrs. Squire Dun- 
ham’s, darkening the cottage door; nor had 
she noticed how, when she went abroad, or 
Tattletown church, strange, suspicious 
glances, and cold nods, and colder greetings 
met her at every turn. 

But Aunt Milly—the faithful domestic who 
had been reared in the family where Miss 
Ritie first drew the breath of babyhood—came 
home one day in high dudgeon from the variety 
store, whither she had been to make her pur- 
chases of groceries, and sat down in the back 
porch where Ritie, in a cool morning-wrapper, 
with little Eddie at her feet, was deep in the 
mysteries of the useful—though perhaps the 
young lady reader may think not very ele- 
gant—operation of shelling green peas for 
dinner. 

‘‘Laws, Miss Ritie, jest don’t be a soilin’ 


to 





your little white fingers with that work,” 
began the old lady. 

** But Master Eddie seemed in such a hurry 
to have the dinner! you know I promised to 
take him over to the old sawmill this after- 
noon, aunty, and show him the great wheel 
where the water foams round it so beauti- 
fully,’’ said Ritie, while the eager little fellow 
rattled the peas into the bright tin pan beside 
him, in desperate haste. 

‘* Laws, children, you jest clear out into the 
garden, or somewhere, and I’ll have dinner 
right off. But, Miss Ritie, jest see here fust! 
I should like to know what it means And 
the indignation which Aunt Milly had been 


pr? 


endeavoring to repress broke all over her face. 
‘Sich a saucy youngster as that imper’nt 
clark at Major Brown’s store! I did want to 
give him a right smart shaking, and no mis- 
take !’? And Aunt Milly began fanning her- 
self vigorously with her sun-bonnet. 

‘Bless me! what’s the trouble, aunty ?’’ 
laughed Ritie. ‘‘The boy saucy! What dil 
he do, or say ?”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing straight out! but kind o’ sly 
and insinuatin’ like. If I’d a thought what 
he meant before I got to the door, I’d a boxed 
his ears right hard, clark or no clark, that I 
would! ’Twa’n’t what he said, but the way 
he said it—inquirin’ all about Miss Linden 
and her little boy, and kind o’ jokin’ about 
Josh. Andrews’ being smitten with the ‘ hand- 
sum young widder.’ Miss Ritie, my tongue 
did burn to up and tell the truth—how a nice 
young lady like you wouldn’t wipe your old 
shoes on that tall, red-haired country gawky ; 
and, what ’s more, was spoke for to the hand- 
somest young gentleman—’’ 

‘‘ There, there! that ’ll do, aunty! You’ll 
But, dear me, what sport! 
1? And a merry 


make me vain. 
A ‘handsome young widow 
peal of laughter gushed forth. 

‘*Miss Ritie,’’ interrupted Aunt Milly, “1 
do declare it’s time to stop such nonsense! 
You know I allers said, from the fust, it was a 
wild, madcap prank; and somehow or other, 
I'll 
jest up and contradict it; up and tell the 


it seems to me mischief ’ll come of it! 


whole story to these green country ignora- 
muses !”’ 

“Oh, no, Aunt Milly! don’t be naughty 
now! As for mischief, why, what possible 
harm can itdo? You know! never originated 
the story. These people took for granted, 
themselves, that I was a nice young widow; 


so let them find out their mistake. Mrs. 
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Dunham and I have had a great many good 
laughs over it. As forthe fascinating Joshua, 
I sée how it is: Miss Debby Price is afraid I 
shall ensnare her quondam adorer. Byron, 
or somebody else who knew all about it, says: 
‘Erebus has no fury like a woman scorned !’ 
Poor Debby! I’ll go down there this very 
afternoon, after tea, to purchase white gloves, 
and satin ribbon, and ‘fixings.’ Ah, Aunt 
Milly, these young widows are wicked crea- 
tures! Come, Eddie, let us go and hunt up 
hen’s eggs in the old barn!’’ And the gay 
young girl rattled a shower of pea-pods from 
her white apron, as she seized the child’s 
hand and bounded off the steps. 

‘* Laws, ’taint no use talkin’ !’’ soliloquized 
Aunt Milly, as she hung up her sun-bonnet in 
the back entry, tied on a wide checked apron, 
and sat down to finish the pea-shelling. ‘* Miss 
Ritie ’s a clever young critter, but then she is 
kind o’ wild like. Wonder what Mrs. 
Fanny, and Mr. Russell, and Mr. Dutton, and 
Somehow, I 


too 


the rest’d say to her capers? 
can’t get it out of my mind that mischief ’ll 
come of it, some way or other. These Tattle- 


town folks is hateful, anyhow.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CLOUD BURSTS. 


Dinner over, Ritie and Eddie started on 
their excursion. The old saw-mill was at the 
extremity of the village; and they must tra- 
verse the principal streets ere they turned into 
the green shady country road leading thither. 

Somehow, it occurred to the young lady 
that all Tattletown was particularly alert that 
day. She encountered everybody. Was ita 
fancy of hers that they greeted her coolly? 
Mrs. Captain Andrews stood at her gate, but 
turned towards the house as she came near ; 
and the corpulent Captain, on his return to 
the bank from dinner, brushed past her con- 
sequentially with a cold ‘‘ Good day, ma’am,’’ 
quite unlike his accustomed smiling greeting. 

The minister’s wife stood in her front yard, 
binding up a broken rose-bush, but made no 
advances to a conversation; and Ritie quick- 
ened her lingering pace down the street after 
returning the lady’s bow. The little clerk 
standing on the wooden steps of the variety- 
store said a few rude words to Eddie, who had 
lightly skipped on before ; and the child came 
back, and, taking Ritie’s hand, walked slowly 
beside her with quite a thoughtful, sorrowful 


air. Even Debby Price drew back from her 
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shop-window where she stood, and began 
arranging, for perhaps the twentieth time, the 
goods upon her shelves, on pretence of not 
observing Ritie, who had lingeréd a moment 
to glance in at the milliner’s window. An 
uncomfortable sensation crept over the lively 
girl; and at last Eddie broke the silence. 

**Mamma, Dicky Wilson used to give me 
peanuts and candy at the store; but to-day 
he was real cross, and pinched me, and called 
me ‘little brat.’ Wasn’t that a wicked word, 
mamma ?”’ 

** Yes, dear,’’ answered Ritie, thoughtfully. 

**And won’t my own mamma get him, and 
shut him up in the dark closet? and won’t 
papa come down here and punish him, ‘cause 
he calls Won’t papa come to- 
night, mamma Ritie ?’’ lisped the questioner. 

**T don’t know. I hope so,’’ replied the 
young girl, walking along, and wondering 
what it all meant, the evident coldness of all 
she had met that day; not that she bore them 
much love, or craved their friendship; but 
their treatment was annoying. But, after all, 
it might be a fancy. She would not harbor 
such thoughts; and, resigning herself to the 
influence of a cheery summer’s afternoon 
walk, such unwelcome ideas speedily faded. 
Nature was inher sunniest mood. The green- 
bordered highway, and the forest into which 
she turned, were alive with music. Birds 
glanced in and out the shadows; the brook 
babbled like a happy, laughing child. She 
gathered silver-leaf and the splendid crimson 
cardinal-flower from its margin. And Eddie 
took off shoes and stockings, and waded into 
the shallow water, laughing and dancing when 
the shining minnows darted over his tiny 
naked polished feet. Then they sat down to 
rest on old fallen tree-trunks, all covered with 
the creeping fairy-cup moss; and Ritie wove 
wreaths of oak-leaves; while the gleesome 
little fellow sought out the polished scarlet 
pigeon-plums in their green nestling places, 
and climbed up beside his mamma to twine 
them into the braids of her hair. 

“Oh, it is so beautiful! Shouldn’t you 
like to stay here forever ?’’ asked the prattler, 


me names? 


enthusiastically. 

‘“‘Forever? That is-a long time, Eddie,’’ 
replied Ritie, gravely. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it do till 
the dear little birds all fly away south in the 
cold winter-time, and the pretty flowers die, 
and the little fishes are frozen up under ice, 
and the snow covers everything? I guess 
then you ’d like to go home and see mamma 
Fanny, and papa, and grandma, Eddie.”’ 
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“Grandma? Oh yes, indeed! Grandma 
gives me sugar-plums, and little cakes, and 
When shall we go home and see 
And the little fellow’s eyes spar- 


everything. 
grandma ?’’ 


kled as he slid down into Ritie’s lap. ‘‘Can’t 
we go home to-morrow, mamma ?’’ 
** Not to-morrow, but pretty soon. Papa is 


coming forus. Mamma Fanny has got strong 
and well again, and wants to see her little 
Eddie. But come, darling; let us go and see 
the great mill-wheel dash round in the water. 
Hark ! you can hear it from here !’’ 

It was a beautiful picture which broke on 
Ritie’s vision—the gradually widening brook, 
the old bridge spanning the stream above the 
mill, the old mill itself deep in the shadows of 
tall trees leaning over the river banks, and 
the dripping wheel revolving its ponderous 
orbit through the foaming water. 

*‘Oh, mamma! look! how the great wheel 
keeps going! so and so!’’ And Eddie danced 
with delight, gesticulating his tiny arm with 
“It is churning—just like 
And he clapped 


a rotary motion. 
Aunt Milly making butter.’’ 
his hands. 

The young girl smiled at the quaint, though 
not unapt comparison, as they paused before 
crossing the bridge, watching the great flecks 
of creamy foam floating down the rapid 
stream; then, holding fast the boy’s hand, 
they passed over. 

The old miller, white as his own meal-sacks, 
did not come out to welcome Ritie, as was his 
wont, but seemed very busy measuring out 
the meal flowing down into the hopper. 

“Ah! good afternoon, Uncle Nathan!” 
cried out Ritie, cheerfully, standing in the 
broad doorway. 

The miller raised his head, as if just aware 
of the presence of visitors; but he seemed 
constrained, almost embarrassed, and spoke, 
in an agitated, flurried tone: ‘‘Good day, 
Miss Ritie, and Master Eddie, too. Glad 
you ’ve brought the little lad along. Come 
here, my fine, rosy-cheeked boy. Don’t you 
want to be weighed?’’ And Uncle Nathan 
Ames lifted the child into the large scales 
whence he removed a sack of meal. ‘‘ Twenty- 
eight, thirty, thirty-three, five, eight, thirty- 
eight. That’s doin’ purty well for a little 
fellow. How old are you, Master Eddie ?’’ 
asked Uncle Nathan, lifting him to the floor 


again. ‘‘ Pretty solid, that’s a fact !’’ 


‘Four years old last June,’’ promptly re- 
plied the delighted boy. 

‘‘He has gained wonderfully since we came 
out here in April,’’ said Ritie. 


‘*His father 
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and mother won’t know him, I’m thinking, 
when we go back to town again.”’ 

**Mother!’’ And old Uncle Nathan spoke 
in a tone of involuntary surprise. 

** Yes—mother,’’ laughed the girl. ‘ Uncle 
Nathan, you aren’t going to turn unbeliever, 
I knew that Tattletown people have 
set me down for a widow, and all that; but I 
didn’t think you were one of that class. Of 
course, you don’t believe I am Eddie’s own 

But ah!—I forgot !—what 
I made a vow that they shall get 


are you? 


mamma. am I 
saying? 
out of their mistake as they got into it—by 
their own means. Nathan, you 
keep the secret for me; it is such a good joke! 
That’s a dear, good uncle! and, when you 
come to visit me at Boston, I’ll take you 
round to see all the sights, ‘the Elephant’ 
included. 

Uncle Nathan, who had been busy with his 
meal-sacks, bending down to measure out the 


Uncle do 


white, floury mass, suddenly stood upright. 
The bag dropped tothe floor; and the old man 
laid his powdered hand lightly on the young 
girl’s brown hair. ‘*‘ What is it, uncle?’’ she 
laughed. ‘*‘Do you want me to turn miller’s 
apprentice, that you look at me so earnestly ? 
or are you powdering my wig, like the dames 
of good old Queen Bess’s time?’’ And she 
shook down a shower of white dust from her 
head. 

‘*Miss Ritie, God bless you for one of the 
best and purtiest creeters that ever walked 
His footstool! I told ’em so. Says I, ‘Old 
Uncle Nathan Ames can tell where there’s 
desate and wickedness ;’ and 
Debby Price, nor Miss Captain Andrews, nor 
one on ’em could make me believe a single 
word agin you. ‘Good as she is purty! good 
as she is purty!’ said I; and I knowed it. 
Lord, Miss Ritie, if you ’d lived in Tattletown 
nigh onto sixty-five year, as I have, you’d 
never wonder at nothin’. Such a 
women gossippers never kept their tongues 
tied in the middle, and goin’, at both eends, 
clickity-clack ! clickity-clack! all the time. 
And Debby Price, she’s the ringleader. If 
she ’d kept that little peaked nose o’ hern be- 
hind her own counter, she wouldn’t a been 
pokin’ it into the stage-house door every time 
Mr. Harrison come up to Tattletown to see his 
child—and then makin’ mischief out on’t! 
But, Miss Ritie, it’s no more ’n we can ex- 
pect. I’ve knowed Debby Price ever since 
the chil’en used to hold buttercups under each 


none on ’em— 


set as 


other’s chins, agoin’ to school, to see if they 
liked butter; and, from a little gal up, she 
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allers had that same envious, meddlin’ dispo- 
sition. But don’t you fret, Miss Ritie. ‘ Let 
a lie alone, and it’ll run itself to death.’ 
Them as talks about ye to-day ’ll be glad to 
come down on their knees to ye yet. But, 
dear knows, child, I didn’t mean to run on so 
when I begun; didn’t mean to tell a word o’ 
their wicked lies; but, somehow, it kind o’ 
slipped out.’’ And the worthy old miller 
stroked her head with a paternal air. 

‘Uncle Nathan, you are very kind. You 
have done me a favor; and I thank you. I 
was walking in the dark. And so Ritie Lin- 
den’s name is in every mouth in Tattletown ! 
food for Tattletown gossips! Faugh!’’ And 
a contemptuous smile flitted over the young 
girl’s face; but a whiteness lay about her lips 
as she took the boy’s hand, saying: ‘‘ Come, 
Eddie, let us go home now,’’ and turned 
away. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FINALE. 

Tue same golden sunbeams darted in and 
out the old woods, and the same bird-notes 
echoed from the leafy spray, while Ritie Lin- 
den walked slowly homeward, but not light- 
hearted and joyous as she had gone thither. 
A stony light had crept into her blue eyes; 
and a bitter curl lay about her lips. Indigna- 
tion and contempt alternated their sway over 
her heart towards those malicious gossipers 
who had coined the base report which she 
now knew was circulating throughout Tattle- 
town; and that feeling of annoyance and 
wounded sensibility that any person of exqui- 
site feelings would have experienced in her 
situation galled hertotbe quick. But chiefly 
a sensation of anger at her own folly, in suf- 
fering herself to descend to the level of inti- 
macy with the scandal-loving villagers, an- 
noyed her. ‘*Not that I care for their 
slander,’’ she mentally soliloguized ; ‘‘it is 
so ludicrous ; but why was I so foolish as to 
permit my love of sport and ‘a good joke,’ as 
I termed it, to place me in such a disagree- 
able situation? I was partly to blame; and 
it will be a lesson to me.”’ 

‘Is mamma Ritie sick ?’’ queried the little 
boy walking beside her, thus childishly ac- 
counting for the unwonted seriousness of his 


companion. 

** Yes, dear,’’ she replied, and truthfally— 
‘sick enough of this village and its gossips,” 
‘*There may be beauti- 


she added to herself. 











ful skies, and woods, and water, and pure 
country breezes here; but its moral atmo- 
sphere is pestilential. The one restores the 
physical system; the other warps and de- 
stroys the moral feelings. But come, Eddie. 
A shower is coming up, and rapidly, too. 
We must hurry.’’ 

It was as she had said; for, emerging from 
the shade into an opening of the forest, Ritie 
saw a black mass of thunder-clouds looming 
up in the western horizon, crowding one upon 
another with fearful rapidity ; and, even be- 
fore they had gained ten rods along the wood- 
land path, a low wind went soughing through 
the trees, herald of the coming tempest. Then 
the dark mass began to overspread the sky, 
shutting out the blue; and, from the brood- 
ing eaves of the clouds, sharp lightnings 
darted in and out like scared birds. A hoarse, 
deep roll broke the silence. 

‘Oh, it thunders, mamma !”’ said the boy. 

“Yes! Let us run, Eddie. Hold fast my 
hand.’’ And they quickened their speed. 

Gaining the entrance of the wood, they crept 
through the bars leading out into the high- 
way, and paused a moment for breath. The 
country road was deserted ; not a living being 
was in sight; even the frightened birds hid 
their heads under their wings in their nests 
among the wayside trees. So black the murky 
pall over the heavens, that twilight darkness 
had settled down upon the earth. Never in 
the tropics had a thunder tempest risen with 
more rapidity. 

Ritie paused a moment under a wide-spread- 
ing hemlock; but suddenly everything she had 
ever read or heard about the danger of seeking 
shelter under trees, during a thunder-storm, 
rushed into her mind. She clasped the child’s 
hand tightly, and hurried forward. 

“Oh, mamma, Eddie’s ’fraid!’’ screamed 
the boy, as a deafening clap, accompanied by 
a blinding flash, smote the silence ; and the 
rain broke forth with the roar of a thousand 
torrents. ‘‘ Eddie’s ’fraid!’’ -And he sobbed 
aloud, hiding his face in the skirt of her 
dress. 

Ritie caught him up, and, hugging him 
tightly, ran fast as her burden would permit 
down the highway. Usually brave and self- 
possessed in the wildest elemental strife, now, 
alone on that desolate country road, with the 
darkness, and the rain, and the clinging child, 
she felt her strength wavering, but still pressed 
on. Half the distance to the village had been 
traversed when, in a sudden lull of the storm, 
she heard her own name loudly shouted be- 
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hind her. A sensation of fear came over 
her. She did not turn, but redoubled her 
speed. 

Again came the shout, and this time in a 
voice she could not mistake—the same that 
led off ‘‘Greenville,’’ and ‘‘ Old Hundred,’’ in 
Niagara tones, the choir of Tattletown 
Church, every Sabbath. 

‘“‘Miss Linda! hulloo! stop you! Miss 
Ritie, won’t you ride? Stop you! hulloo!”’ 

With a backward glance over her shoulder, 
still pressing on her way, Ritie caught sight 
o: Joshua Andrews’s well-known, tall, lank 
figure, sitting on his great covered market- 
wagon, behind a plethoric, wheezy, jogtrot, 
old white nag. At any other time, in a dif- 
ferent mood, she would joyfully have accepted 
the invite to a ‘‘ride’’ in the jolting vehicle, 
laughingly saying, ‘‘ Any port in a storm ;”’ 
but now, frightened, confused, yet still indig- 
nant at the memory of the scandal Debby 
Price had circulated, and involuntarily asso- 
ciating poor harmless Joshua with the rest of 


in 


Tattletown evil-doers—even faneying she de- 
tected a wicked leer in the honest rustic’s 
eye, and a sneer in the tones of his call—she 
turned her head, and kept on, increasing her 
speed at an alarming rate. 

‘*Mamma Ritie, please do stop. The man 
will let us p’r’aps,’’ pleaded Eddie. 
‘* What makes you run so? Is he a Shaker, 
goin’ to carry us off in that big wagon?’’? And 
Ritie 


ride, s¥ 


he nestled closer in her shielding arms. 
smiled, but did not slacken her speed. 

‘*Hulloo, you! Miss Linden, don’t be 
skeered! darnation! what ails the pesky gal? 
hulloo !’’ came in one stentorian shout from 
Jozhua’s lungs; while the cracking of his 
whip, mingled with, ‘‘Ga’lang, Bill! get up!’’ 
floated to the girl’s ears between the pauses 
in the dying shower ; but in vain the lumber- 
ing vehicle jolted; and the asthmatic nag 
fairly roused himself to a long, swinging can- 
ter, for the flying feet before quite rivalled his 
speed, till, at the end of five minutes, Joshua 
put up his whip, muttering: ‘‘ Gimini, these 
city women know how to run! that’s a fact !’’ 
And so Ritie kept on, pausing but little in her 
flicht till, setting down Eddie, breathless, 
pale with fatigue, her long hair escaping from 
her saturated hat, and hanging over her thin, 
clinging shawl, she lifted the latch of Squire 
Dunham’s front door. 

** Bless us !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dunham, who 
had stood at the front window watching the 
rain-drops ; while the Squire leaned back in 
his chair, and talked with two gentlemen, one 
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of whom nervously eyed the still brooding 
rain-clouds; and a fair, ladylike young wo- 
man, in travelling-dress, tossed little Katy 
Dunham in if there 
ain’t—’’ But, in hastening from the parlor 


her arms—‘‘ bless us, 
into the hall, just then, the company lost the 
conclusion of her speech. 

‘“‘Why, Ritie Linden! what upon earth ?’’ 
And she caught the exhausted girl in her 
arms as she was sinking upon the threshold. 
‘What upon earth? You hav’n’t walked 
’way from Uncle Ames’s mill in this shower ? 
or run, though, I guess, by your looks! 
And Eddie, too! What did you for? It was 
too bad! Now, there’s Josh Andrews’’— 
looking out at the open door as the great 
wagon lumbered through the Square—‘ been 
to the city to market. Why didn’t that great 
lout ask you to ride ?”’ 

““Oh, he did! he did!’ gasped Ritie, so 
earnestly that her listener half laughed ; ‘‘ but 
I wouldn’t! indeed I wouldn’t! I hate him! 
despise him! and Debby Price and the rest— 
Oh, dear Mrs. Dun- 
ham, if you only knew what stories, what a 

Old 
Oh, I 
despise this hateful, miserable, gossiping Tat- 
And the poor girl burst into a 


everybody in this place ! 


shameful report they have propagated ! 
Uncle Ames told me this afternoon. 
tletown !”’ 
passion of tears on Mrs. Dunham’s shoulder. 

‘No more than do I, my dear girl,’”’ said 
the kind woman, heartily, drawing the weeper 
toa chair. ‘‘So you have heard what only 
reached me yesterday. But never mind, dear; 
we ’ll teach these scandal-loving people a les- 
son yet; so just dry your eyes,’’ she said, 
soothingly, ‘‘ and slip up into my chamber for 
dry clothes, for there ’s a very impatient gen- 
tleman in the parlor, who came up from the 
cottage full an hour ago, waiting for this rain 
to be over that he might start out with Mr. 
Harrison to find you.’’ 

‘Russell here ?’’ interrupted Ritie, starting 
up. ‘‘Yes! I should know that voice, I 
fancy !’’ and Russell Harris threw open the 
door with a gay laugh, while the fair lady in 
the easy chair set down little Katy Dunham 
in unceremonious haste and snatched up 
Eddie, who cried out, ‘‘Mamma Fanny!’’ in 
infant delight, and covered him with kisses ; 
and the gentleman stranger started up hastily 
from the sofa. ‘‘ Yes, we’re all here; bunt 
whom have we in this plight? a dripping 
naiad? an Undine? Ritie, for pity’s sake, 
you don’t mean to meet an old friend in such ~ 
a plight! for, if I mistake not, Californian 
suns have not so changed this fine fellow as 
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to wholly obliterate him from your memory. 
Stand forth, man!”’ 

The strange gentleman came forward. 

** Ritie !”’ 

** Dutton !”’ 

Reader, of course everybody in that room 
was oblivious to the contact of two pairs of 
lips just then. This I know, that lively, 
chatty Mrs. Dunham took the Squire by the 
arm and kindly beat a retreat to her little 
sitting-room adjoining the parlor, leaving the 
lovers to themselves, and in just five minutes 
knocked at the door, asking ‘if Mr. Dutton 
Harvey couldn’t spare a certain young lady 
long enough for her to change her wet gar- 
ments; or, did he mean she should catch her 
death a cold ?”’ 

** No danger of that, my dear Mrs. Dunham,”’ 
sang out Russell Harrison ; ‘‘ Dutton’s coming 
is a better tonic than all your doses of herb 
tea, pennyroyal, or catnip! I'll risk all the 
ill results of the shower. But, Fanny feels 
slighted; not a word to her yet. However, 
pack the girl off up stairs, and we’ll bide our 
time. Wife, how Ned has grown this summer! 
Grandma will have to look over her spectacles 
now. Almost aman, I declare! This Tattle- 
town's a great place to grow in. Guess I’ll 
stop about here and get an extrainch myself !’’ 
and Russell Harrison surveyed his lengthy 
proportions of six feet one, complacently in 
the mirror. 

Reader, we have little more to add; only 
that, as they all sat around Mrs. Squire Dun- 
ham’s tea-table, that lady, frank, and free- 
spoken, as was her wont, despite Ritie’s 
beseeching glances, related the choice bit of 
scandal then going the rounds of Tattletown. 

Russell Harrison and Fanny laughed, Ritie 
blushed, and Harvey looked grave; but all 
agreed that a little plan, which Mrs. Dunham 
duly arranged for giving these village gossips 
a useful lesson, was a capital one. And, 
accordingly, on the evening of the ensuing 
day, when the “Tattletown Dorcas Sewing 
Society’’ held a full session at Mrs. Captain 
Andrews’ house ; and there were low whispers 
and affirmative nods among both young and 
old ladies, and Debby Price seemed in her 
most triumphant mood at the absence of her 
rival, which fact seemed a confirmation of her 
guilt, and even Joshua Andrews joked clown- 
ishly about the young “‘ widder,’’ withholding, 
however, for reasons best known to himself, 
her refusal of his invitation to ‘‘stop and 
ride ;’’ when the tide of scandal was at its 





full height, then, at a late hour, the door 
opened, and Mrs. Squire Dunham, whose 
absence had been commented upon, ushered 
in ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, Miss Linden, and 
Mr. Harvey.”’ 

But these late comers did not tarry long; 
albeit Mrs. Captain Andrews rose with a very 
red face and placed chairs, and Miss Debby 
suddenly ceased in an attempt at flirting with 
the fascinating Joshua and slunk away in her 
chair, and confusion was visible on every 
countenance in that room. 

“No, I thank you, ma’am,”’ said Mr. 
Harrison, smilingly, at the invitation of the 
‘Ladies, pray do not let us disturb 
you in your employment. It was only at the 
suggestion of our excellent friend here, Mrs. 
Dunham, that we dropped in a moment upon 
you, for she fancied Miss Linden might wish, 
in person, to thank her friends for their many 
kindnesses during her stay in your village, 
particularly for the crowning favor which has 
placed her name, latterly, in every mouth, 
great or small, young or old, in this locality. 
First impressions are everything, you know. 
my dear ladies. As for myself, I need scarce 
say Iam charmed with the manner in which 
you have ‘done up’ my reputation; and not 
only will I recommend to all my city friends, 
who are in need of a summer retreat where 
may be found both pure country air and a 
healthy state of morals, your desirable section 
of the country, but will straightway seek out 
Barnum, to inform him wherewith he may 
build up his fallen fortunes by securing a 
very unique specimen of that very rare class 
known as scandal-mongers !’’ and here came 
a particularly keen look in the direction of 
the crestfallen Miss Debby. ‘It was a happy 
thought, ladies,’ he continued, ‘‘a very 
happy thought of his, who bestowed upon 
your village its patronymic. You do it credit, 
I am proud to perceive ; but now it grieves 
me sore to add,’’ and he bowed with a lugu- 
brious air to the whole company, ‘‘that we 
must bid adieu to our excellent, well- beloved 
friends, the tattlers of Tattletown.”’ 

Lady reader, perhaps I had better add, for 
your satisfaction, that Ritie and Dutton Har- 
vey walked home slowly under the August 
moonlight; and, next day, a travelling-car- 
riage bore a happy party back to Russell 
Harrison’s city home; and, scarce a month 
later, Fanny Harrison superintended the bridal 
trousseau of that only sister who, having made 
her home with her since their orphanage in 


hostess. 
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the first year of Fanny’s wedded life, came to 
be regarded, indeed, as a second ‘‘mamma’’ 
by the little petted Eddie—Ritie Linden. 


P.S. Recent dispatches from Tattletown 
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bring me intelligence of a fresh deposit of two 
hundred dollars in the ‘‘ Tattletown Savings’ 
Bank,’’ and that, on the succeeding Sunday 
night, Miss Debby Price was merged into Mrs. 
Joshua Andrews. ; 





DRAMATIC CONVERSAZIONES. 


Mr. Gopry: As a proof—though I admit a 
rather slender one—that I take an interest in 
the Lady’s Book, I will contribute the follow- 
ing of an winter 
evenings, which for a number of years has 





outline amusement for 
obtained im the social circle of which it has 
long been my lot and my benefit to be a 
member. 

The social circle of which I write consists 
of a large number of ladies, married and 
single; gentlemen ditto. Bhe single of both 
sexes preponderate. There is also a full 
éomplement of children, making a grand total 
of about as many as would constitute a com- 
plete dramatic company. 

From amongst the gentlemen, on the first 
Tuesday of every month, from November till 
May, a president is nominated and elected by 
vote ; each individual having the privilege of 
Should 


the gentleman nominated not receive votes 


voting or not, as he or she pleases. 


equivalent in number to three-fourths of the 
parties present, he is rejected and another is 
nominated, who must pass through a similar 
ordeal before he is elected to the high dignity 
of president. 

For a month the president 
office, and his business is to rule over the 


continues in 
meetings ; decide on the play to be read on 
the next night of meeting ; appoint the readers 
for the next night, and also their parts ; inform 
the company when and where they shall next 
meet, which last information is of the utmost 
importance, as it is an invariable rule amongst 
particularly re- 
not 


the members that, unless 
quested, more than one reading shall 
take place in the same drawing-room during 
the dramatic session. 

And now for a sketch of the 
itself. At the place and hour, which is usu- 
ally half-past seven o’clock, the company 
assemble; the orchestra, a piano and what 


amusement 


other instruments we have, striking up the 
while a lively overture, which it continues for 
a quarter of an hour or so. During this part 
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| 











of the proceedings, the dramatis persone take 
their respective places ; the readers round a 
table ; the corps de ballet, which I may here 
remark is usually, though not always, com- 
posed of children, at one end of the room, 
cleared for their convenience; and the au- 
dience wherever they can. 

As soon as all have occupied their proper 
positions, the president rings a bell, which is 
a signal for the orchestra to and the 
Each 


cease, 
reading to commence. character then 
reads his or her part as it occurs ; and if the 
reader is a singer, sings whatever songs or 
poetry may happen to be in the part assigned 
him ; or, if he really cannot sing, a substitute 
must be provided ; but at all events there is 
no shying off allowed: and in this manner 
the reading is continued to the end of an act. 
At the conclusion of an act, a breathing time 
is allowed the readers, during which respite 
the members of the corps de ballet perform a 
dance to the music of the orchestra; which 
finished, the bell again rings; the next act of 
the play is proceeded with, and so on we go 
until the whole piece is concluded; when the 
orchestra and corps de ballet are again called 
forth on duty. 

Afterwards comes the cream of the evening. 
As it is an established practice among the 
readers and the entire company (the children, 
of course, excepted) to study, not only their 
respective parts, but the whole play, and 
mark the passages which strike most forcibly 
by their brilliancy of expression or any other 
quality, the members come prepared for the 
conversation which follows the reading; and 
a most animated and entertaining conversa- 
tion, Ican assure you, Mr. Godey, it is; and 
fully justifies me in giving to each of our 
dramatic meetings the high-sounding title of 
a Dramatic Conversazione. 

The proceedings terminate at eleven o’clock, 
I must add, in conclusion, that it is to a young 
lady we are indebted for introducing this 
pleasant recreation among us. 








Wuen we got back*to the house, I asked 
Uncle Eben if he did not wish me to do some- 
thing to be useful. I told him I was a first- 
rate cake-baker, and would make some for 
him, if he desired. He said he had ordered 
everything from his confectioner’s; I might 
tell him where the flowers would look best 
when they should come; but he could not 
think of anything else I could do. 

Towards night, there were half a dozen ele- 
gantly dressed gentlemen made their appear- 
ance in the hall; and I thought, at first, that 
it was some of the party folks come unex- 
pectedly early; but they turned out to be 
waiters supplied by the confectioner. About 
an hour afterwards, uncle valled me to look at 
the table which had been set in the dining- 
room by these assistants. I wish you could 
have seen it, mother! It would have made 
our pumpkin-pies blush, and put our best 
frosted seed-cake out of countenance. Our 
roast turkeys might have held their own, 
though, I guess. There were plenty of deli- 
cate dishes of which I did not know the name, 
and beautiful ornamental devices. The table 
glittered with silver, and crystal, and china; 
and there were beautiful flowers which came 
from the hot-house, and cost more than I dare 
tell you. The gas was lighted in all the burn- 
ers, to try the effect upon the table; and the 
genteel serving-men were standing in critical 
attitudes surveying it. 

“Oh, how beautiful!’’ I exclaimed. ‘ But, 
uncle, it is really getting dark out of doors; 
and I have not begun to dress yet.’’ 

“It’s just six o’clock,’’ said he, looking at 
his watch. ‘‘ We’ve had nothing but a lunch 
since breakfast. There’s a cup of coffee and 
a quiet little dinner waiting for us in the 
basement dining-room. Let’s go down and 
refresh ourselves. You can eat in peace, little 
one, and take a siesta afterwards. Not a 
guest will we see until ten o’clock.” 

“Why, uncle,’’ said I, laughing, ‘‘I shall 
be ready for bed by that time! Why don’t 
you have your party the next day after the 


one set ?” 
‘There ’s only «-ne sin more deadly than 
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(Continued from page 59.) 


being out of fashion, and that’s to be poor, 
my dear. It’s the fashion to try and be the 
last at an assembly. I’m the only one in my 
circle that dares todo as he pleases. They 
call me vulgar, strange, an old fogy, absurd, 
ridiculous, &c.; but I am very rich, little 
one; and so they smile upon my ‘ bachelor’s 
whims,’ and pat my rough coat as if it were 
the sleekest silk that any lady’s lap-dog ever 
wore. The belles are teazing me, now, to 
move further up town, perhaps with the hope 
that some one of them may be invited to be- 
come the mistress of the new establishment. 
Then wouldn’t théy put poor Uncle Eben un- 
der their dainty thumb, and make him keep 
his place ?’”’ 

**T shouldn’t like to live in the city, I be- 
lieve,’’ I said. 

**And I wouldn’t like to have you, my lit- 
tle daisy. Now, if you have finished your 
dinner, you may go to your room, and sleep 
an hour, for you must be tired with the ex- 
citements of the day ; and I do not want you 
to look sleepy by and by. I will have An- 
gelica call you at eight o’clock ; and you can 
be down before nine; for I know it doesn’t 
take you half a night to make your toilet. 
There is neither arsenic, nor rouge, nor lily- 
white, padding, India-ink, or belladonna upon 
your toilet-table. You don’t require much 
making up. Only be sure and get down where 
I can criticize your appearance before the 
guests begin to arrive.” 

I kissed him, and went up stairs. I guess 
Uncle Eben does not know as much about the 
feminine heart as he thinks he does, if he ex- 
pected me to sleep on the eve of such a grand 
affair, and my first appearance in city society. 
I was so excited that I could not close my 
eyes; and, as soon as Angelica went out of 
the room, I sprang off the bed, and, going to 
the wardrobe, took out my dress, and spread 
it on the bed, with all the articles I expécted 
to wear. I could not help thinking they 
looked very pretty. I had bought a new blue 
waist-ribbon, and one tor my hair. 

After a while, I took my hair down, and 
stood brushing it out a long time; then I 
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curled it into long curls, two rows, all around 
my head, the’way you like it best, mother; 
then I put on my checked stockings, and kid 
slippers, my ruffled dimity petticoat, and, 
lastly, my mull dress, that my kind mother 
had ironed so nicely that it looked as fresh as 
new. I fastened my sash with that little pearl 
buckle you gave me on my last birthday, 
twisted the ribbon through my curls, and, 
by the time Angelica came to call me, I was 
ready to go down. 

I found Uncle Eben lounging on a sofa, 
sound asleep. Sol stole around, and looked 
at the beautiful rooms all brilliantly lighted 
up, and then came back, and pinched him 
awake. ‘Will I do?’’ I asked, as he arose 
and rubbed his eyes. 

‘* Fair as a snow-drop! 
actly. I will tell you, 
Just stay by my side until the company are 
pretty well gathered in, and act your own 
modest little self; that’s all. Everybody 
else here, to-night, will assume a character. 
Now, sit 


You will do, ex- 


now, how to behave. 


You have only to retain your own. 
down here, and tell me how you have passed 
the time since I paid you that flying visit, last 
I see, by your flushed cheeks, that you 
Take time, now, and 


year. 
are a little flustered. 
keep steady.”’ 

I was just in the midst of our winter’s sing- 
ing-school, when the bell rang, and we heard 
people fluttering softly up and down the stairs. 
Pretty soon, they began to be announced. 
Oh, dear, there’s no use trying! I cannot 
tell you half the people who were introduced 
to me in the next two hours—about all the 
characters we have ever of—kings, 
queens, shepherdesses, Paul Prys, gypsies, 


read 


nights, mornings, Joan of Ares, fairies, cru- 
saders, belles of every century, Oberons, Tita- 
nias, and Bully Bottoms. Dresses more mag- 
nificent and persons more beautiful than I 
ever dreamed of, were there. Everybody 
smiled upon me, and said something pleasant 
to me; and, by and by, I forgot all about my 
own dress and appearance, and just aban- 
doned myself to enjoyment. The sweetest 
music began to play ; and a young gentleman, 
dressed as a Scottish chieftain, came and 
asked me to dance. I smiled, and asked him 
if it was the Highland Fling, and then told 
him I must refuse him, because I could dance 
nothing but country dances. 

‘* But will you not lay aside your rustic 
ignorance for a little while, and dance one 
polka with me, Miss Wilmot ?’’ he asked. 
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‘*T assure you I never danced a polka in 
my life,’’ I answered, gravely. 

‘* Well, I cannot say I am sorry to hear it, 
for I never admired the French thing,’’ he 
answered. ‘But I should really like to 
dance with you, and wish you would engage 
yourself to me for the first old-fashioned dance 
of shepherds and milkmaids that is played.’’ 

I thought him a little bold, to say the least, 
in talking about my rustic ignorance ; but he 
seemed so unconscious of saying anything 
improper, that I forgave him. He looked a 
real chieftain, tall and athletic, honest and 
handsome, too. I promised him my hand for 
the first set of cotillons that was made up. 

‘*T’m glad you are getting acquainted with 
that Scotchman. You and he will like each 
other,’’ said uncle to me, a little while after- 
wards. 

‘“‘Is he really a native of Scotland?’ I 
asked. 

‘*Not quite so much as you are of the rural 
districts, daisy. He is a young lawyer here, 
a sensible fellow, the only young man in town 
that I He detests the 
women almost as heartily as I do.’ 

‘That is a recommendation in my eyes,’’ I 


care much about. 


’ 


laughed. 

‘Do you see,’’ continued uncle, in a low 
tone of voice, ‘‘that couple playing Beauty 
and the Beast? They were married last week. 
Don’t you think the bride looks happy ?”’ 

‘*For my part,’’ I said, ‘‘I do not see any 
emotion—not a blush, not a smile.’’ 

‘* Ah, you little rustic! don’t you know 
that blushes out of 
among people of the world? An 
would ruin a woman’s position. She looks 
rather self-satisfied, however, and has reason, 
too. Almost any of these beautiful creatures 
that you see about you would have been glad 
to secure the Beast for a husband. She 
knows they are dying of envy.’ 

‘*But why do the young ladies admire 
him ?’? I asked. ‘‘To me, begging your par- 
don, he looks rather old and very ugly.’ 

‘*To tell you the truth, he is a little old, 
and has false eyebrows, and dyes his whis- 
kers and hair, and was quite wild until he 
grew tired of it, and is now inclined to be an 
invalid the most of the time. But his family 
is an old family among us. Has the butterfly 
spots upon its wings? Yea; and so has the 
Beast gold in his purse.’’ 

‘* What a pity!’’ I whispered, looking at 


and tears are fashion 


emotion 


’ 


, 


the handsome young wife. 
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I hope you do not suppose she 
She will have what she loves. 
She loves dia- 


** Pity ! 
needs pity! 
Her affections are not wasted. 
monds better than kisses, and to be envied 
better than a young husband. She will have 
peacocks made of jewels upon the terraces of 
her country-house on the banks of the Hud- 
son.”’ 

Here a young man attired as Beau Brummell 
sauntered up to us. ‘‘ What a consummate 
actress you are, Miss Wilmot!’ he drawled, 
with a smile which he intended to be very 
flattering. ‘‘ Permit me to say that I have 
not seen a character performed so enchant- 
ingly to-night. I could almost fancy that you 
were the blooming country lassie which you 
personate.”’ 

‘Indeed, I am nothing else, sir!’’ I an- 
swered, looking to uncle for relief; but he 
had turned away, purposely, I believe. 

**He! he! he!’’ he tittered, as if I had said 
something very witty ; ‘‘pre-cise-ly! What 
delicious music that is! Fair milkmaid, will 
you polk ?”’ 

‘“Willl what? Excuse me; I do not under- 
stand you.”’ 

“He! he! he! excellent! I forgot that it 
was not to be expected of you, this evening. 
Never mind! I hope to have the exceeding 
pleasure some time—aw !”’ 

He made me so low a bow that I felt 
constrained to drop him a courtesy. So 
everybody had something to say to me; and 
everybody smiled at everything I said, no 
matter how seriously I spoke it. 

After a while, I danced the cotillon with the 
Scottish chief. When it was finished, we 
went and sat down in an alcove. ‘ You look 
really amused and pleased,’’ he said, looking 
at me with curiosity. ‘‘ And—do you know ?/— 
I could wish that you really were what you 
seem to be to-night. Zhen you might not 
have lost the capacity of being made happy 
by simple things—much simpler things than 
this costly ball. If we could preserve the ex- 
quisite sensibility of our childhood along with 
our grown estate, how unnecessary it would 
be to pamper our palled appetite upon such 
epicureanism! A midnight banquet, where 
purple wines bubble up in glittering goblets, 
and a rich feast is on the board, where women 
stake the brightness of their eyes against the 
brightness of their jewels, and where chan- 
deliers shed down a mockery of the day, can- 
not bestow a delight so deep and perfect as a 
walk in early spring-time in search of daisies 
and anemones, where the goblet from which 





you drink is the brook that sings, even while 
you quaff its cup of cold water :— 
‘I steal by lawns and grassy plots ; 
I slide by hazel covers ; 
T wave the sweet for get-me-nots 
Which grow for happy lovers. 
‘I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance 
Among my skimming swallows ; 
I make the netted sunbeam glance 
Against my sandy shallows.’ 
But daisies are old-fashioned. So are walks 
by the brookside. Some country damsels and 
their swains may not have entirely deserted 
the bespangled meadow and the bubbling 
waters; but they have gone from the hearts 
of the world’s people. Rusticity rests upon 
blue violets and brooks. The ocean is still in 
favor; for the ocean is grand, majestic, over- 
whelming, an old aristocrat; and those who 
go to enjoy his society can be lodged in pala- 
tial hotels, and are not called upon to resign 
in his favor their waltzes, their flirtations, 
their gauze dresses, their fine horses, or their 
good dinners. All these necessary things are 
closely associated with their love of his gran- 
deur, their appreciation of his sublimity. All 
the enthusiasm permitted to a refined nature 
may be expressed in his behalf without ex- 
citing a pitying smile. One of ‘our own’ 
poets, whose lyre was modulated precisely to 
accord with the souls of those he has so long 
played for, says, only too truly— 
*You lie down to your shady slumber, 
And awake with a bug in your ear; 
And your milkmaid who walks in the morning 
Is shod like a mountaineer’— 
impressing very clearly the dangers of rustic 
sentimentality. To these fastidious and 
ethereal beings, 
‘A sly flirtation 
By the light of a chandelier’ 


is the highest heaven to which they aspire. 
But I beg your pardon, Miss Wilmot; I am 
actually preaching at a fancy ball. I have 
made myself very stupid, no doubt, and will 
try and make some amends by attending you 
to the supper-room, with your permission. 
Now, if all nations could be as easily moved 
in one direction as their motley representa- 
tives now ave towards the eating depart- 
ment !”’ 

We joined the crowd which were pressing 
into the dining-room. It looked so queer to 
me to see such brilliant personages, courtly 
dames, princes, nymphs, pages, Pagans, and 
Christians all engaged in eating, as if there 
was no other oceupation in the world, that [ 
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had rather look and laugh than taste any of 
the dainties which my chieftain brought me. 
There was a fairy, a beautiful Titania, in an 
exquisite lace dress, that looked asif about to 
melt into mist, and with little silvery wings 
folded on her shoulders, eating salad, instead 
of sipping flower-dew. I saw a queen, glit- 
tering with diamonds, sitting down in a chance 
corner, with a great plate full of knick-knacks ; 
a sentimental cavalier was stuffing himself 
with cold turkey ; Othello was washing down 
his grief with champagne. 

I must say, mother, I have seen more real 
good manners at one of our paring-bees than 
I saw there. You see, there was a great 
crowd ; and some people were so afraid that 
they would get nothing, that there was actu- 
ally a little of what I should call scrambling 
going on. The ladies’ appetites were not 
quite so dainty as their dresses; and—if I 
must own it—I was certain that more than 
one of the gentlemen took more wine than was 
good for them. 

“A supper-table is what I call your true 
leveller, a real republican institution,’’ said 
my Scotchman. ‘‘There’s Queen Elizabeth 
hob-nobbing over a plate of comfits with Davy 
Crockett ; and there ’s Ophelia consoling her- 
self with an ice. Isn’t this a pleasant and 
instructive scene, Miss Wilmot ?’’ 

I thought I detected a little sarcasm in his 
voice ; but I answered him that I was very 
much entertained indeed, as it was all so new 
to me. 

But he was not my only attendant. Every- 
body was very civil to me. ‘* Was I enjoying 
myself? How pleased my uncle must be to 
have me in his house! he must be so lonely! 
Why could I not spend the winter with him ? 
They hoped to have the pleasure of making 
my better acquaintance very soon. What a 
pretty character I had chosen! how becoming 
it was to me!” &c. &e. 

Once and a while, Uncle Eben would con- 
trive to get by my side; and then he would 
tap my cheek, and there would be such a 
quizzical twinkle in his eyes that I could see 
he was very much pleased about something. 
‘Just as I expected,’’ he said, once. ‘I 
see my little daisy is in full bloom, to-night. 
Enjoying yourself, are you ?’’ 

When he had opportunity, he would point 
out and explain some of the dresses and cha- 
racters to me. ‘‘ Do you see that Sister of 
Charity ?’’ he whispered, towards the close of 
the ball. ‘That is Mrs. , the lady pa- 





troness of all the charitable Societies, benevo- 





lent institutions, &c. in the city. She spends 
her whole time doing good. Those who do 
know say that she fastens her sewing-girl down 
to the lowest price, and pays her washer- 
woman in cold victuals and old clothes. But 
it would be heresy to doubt her self-sacrificing 
virtue. Why, only lately she has organized 
a society among the ladies of her circle, called 
the ‘Greenland Fan Society.’ Through their 
exertions, a ship has been chartered, and a 
whole cargo of fans, dilapidated and otherwise, 
collected from the fair owners, and dispatched 
to Greenland, to relieve the poor sufferers 
there from the heat; and it is expected that 
fans will be found to be exceedingly useful in 
promoting comfort, civilization, and Christian- 
ity. Last winter, she distinguished herself, 
by her indefatigable industry, in procuring 
subscriptions to purchase flannel petticoats 
for the children of the South-Sea Islanders. 
But I cannot enumerate half her good works. 
She will do that for herself, if you are so for- 
tunate as to make her acquaintance. There !’’ 
he whispered again, ‘‘do you see that person 
in the garb of a Persian poet, with a rose in 
his silken girdle, and a lutein his hand. That 
is one of ourauthors. He is ceming this way, 
and will probably address you a compliment- 
ary ditty.”’ 

As he came up to us, he said: ‘* Water is 
bright in the two wells that lie among the 
roses, when the stars are in the sky above 
them; and so are thine eyes, O maiden !’’ 

‘* Honey is sweet,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and so is the 
breath of flattery; but it does not agree with 
all tastes.’’ 

‘*T will not offer it to thy innocent lips, 
sweet rustic,’’ he replied; and, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, he added: ‘‘Have you ever 
perused any of my couplets upon society? 
Here is one of them: To be simply ridiculous 
is absurd; but to be supremely, inimigably 
ridiculous is sublime. Look about you, and 
see if it is not thus.’’ 

I presume I lgoked as puzzled as I felt. 
Do you see any sense in it, mother ? 

‘What pretty little woman was that with 
the basket of flowers ?’’ I asked Uncle Eben, 
as I saw he had had a long chat with her. 

‘Oh, that’s my married friend whom I call 
Bul-bul! She lets me intoa great many of 
the secrets of her acquaintance. For instance, 
she has just told me that that dashing-looking 
creature there has not exactly a heart, but a 
bosom of steel, and that she stains her eye- 
lashes, and eats cologne-water on sugar to 
make her eyes brighter. She’ll be around 
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here, to-morrow, and get very intimate with 
you, I’ve no doubt. Well, she’s welcome to 
make use of all the ‘arts and wiles’ that she 
discovers in wy little Lucy.”’ 

And so the night passed away; and one by 
one, and dozen by dozen the gorgeous guests 
departed ; and I stole to my bed a little before 
the hour at which I usually rise, to dream 
confused dreams, in which knights, fairies, 
flower-girls, and lords whirled all together in 
a dizzy waltz to the sweetest music. Wasn’t 
it nice, mother? Oh, I did so wish you were 
there, that it quite marred my enjoyment! 

Breakfast was quite ready when I got up 
that morning, for it was as much as nine 
I was really ashamed of myself for 
such indolence. Uncle Eben was waiting for 
me at the breakfast-table. ‘‘ The drama being 
played,’’ he remarked, ‘‘I suppose the enter- 
tainment will conclude with a farce. Do you 
know what you’ve got to do to-day, little 
one’? As soon as breakfast is over, you must 
go and have that blue silk fitted; then you 
must return and dress for calls. You will 
have a few hundred to-day.”’ 

** What shall I wear, uncle ?’’ 

‘Oh, anything! The best dress you have. 
By the way, I have bought you a corded 
skirt, a kind of compromise between your 
present slimness and crinoline—just enough 
to keep you from total disgrace.’ 

Uncle went with me to the mantuamaker’s. 
**Don’t you make that dress too low in the 
neck ; if you do, [ll denounce you,’’ he said 
to Madame , a8 We were going into a back 
room to take my measure. 


o’clock. 


, 








She laughed and promised. Everybody 
seems to like uncle, he is so good-natured, 
even when he scolds. 

When we came back, I went up stairs to 
put away my bonnet; and, when I came 
down, I found uncle lying back in his chair, 
and laughing in a little low way. ‘ Here’s 
the morning paper,’’ said he. ‘* Read the fol- 
lowing report of the ‘Fancy Dress Ball at the 
house of our esteemed fellow-citizen, E—— 
Ww , Esq.’—this paragraph in especial.’’ 

I cut it from the paper, mother, and pre- 
served it to read to you :— 

‘* But the belle, par excellence, after all, was 
the accomplished and beautiful niece of the 
host, the fair Miss L—— W , a stranger in 
our city, and now visiting at the house of her 
bachelor uncle. Her dress was simplicity 
itself, perfectly appropriate to the character 
she personated, that of a country maiden ; 
and never were the words of the poet more 
enchantingly realized, that ‘loveliness needs 
not the foreign aid of ornament.’ No splen- 
dors of the toilet could have enhanced the 
brilliancy of that fresh complexion, or the 
brightness of those dark blue eyes. Her 
beauty is as piquant as it is fresh. She acted 
her part with a charming naiveté, never forget- 
ting what was due to the rustic maiden; 
though the high-born grace of the lady still 


; 








gleamed through the enchanting disguise.’ 
But I have strung out my story until it is 
time to put the dinner up. This afternoon, I 
will finish it, dear mother. 
(Conclusion next month.) 





KATIE 


SEVERN’S WEDDING. 


BY JUDITH HEMMENWAY. 


Acnt Ketvran Hemenway always objected 
to my reading stage-plays. Like a great many 
other people, however, she quotes Shakspeare 
herself without knowing it. The ‘‘ bourne 
from which no traveller returns,’’ the “‘ base- 
less fabric of a vision,’’ and a half-hundred 
more of the hackneyed lines of the bard, are 
‘* familiar in her mouth as household words.”’ 
Ihave done no little in cautiously undermining 
her exceptions. Once upon a time, I was re- 
peating— 


“The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven”— 





when cousin Zadoc, who has been reading 
agricultural science, broke in upon me :— 

‘The dew don’t drop from heaven, cousin 
Judith. It is the moisture evaporated by the 
sun’s rays in the day time, which the cold- 
ness of the night condenses again.”’ 

** Quit thee nonsense, Zadoc Hemmenway,”’ 
said Aunt Keturah, sharply. ‘‘Can there be 
nothing spiritual but thee must condense it, 
as thee calls it, down into fertilizers for thee 
truck-patch? What is the rest, Judith ?’’ 

I repeated the whole passage. Aunt Ketu- 
rah listened with her thumbs crossed, and 
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when I had finished, said: ‘‘ That ’s Scripture, 
Judith.”’ . 

‘It is Shakspeare, aunt,’’ I answered. 

‘* Well, Shakspeare must have read his Bible 
then,’’ said Aunt Keturah. 

‘*No doubt of that,’’ I replied. 

But the reader will not think I have the 
quality of mercy, if we are kept so long upon 
the introduction. I was thinking of Shak- 
speare, because it is he who talks about the 
folly of those who attempt 

“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To add a perfume to the violet ;” 
and I was wondering what, did he live now, 
he would say about silvering a bride. 

Katie Severn and I were schoolmates and 
maidens together. I have done my last duty 
to the damsel, as a damsel, having stood up 
as one of her bridesmaids, and borne my share 
of the expense. I must call her Katie, how- 
ever, and always shall, though Aunt Keturah 
had her characteristic fling, when the wedding 
cards came in. ‘‘ Katie Severn,” she said, 
with a malicious weight on the offending title 
of endearment. ‘‘ Why don’t the girl keep 
her given name, since she is so soon to throw 
away the other? Aatie Severn,’’ she con- 
tinued, with her nose turned up. ‘* Why did 
not the bridegroom have his card engraved 
Johnny Jones, to be uniform? And what was 
the need of her printing at all what will be a 
lie next week?’’ I wonder if Aunt Keturah 
does not object to contractions because the 
system would make her own name of affection, 
Tury? From that to Fury would be an easy 
transition, and sometimes I think not inap- 
propriate. Still, she is a dear old lady, and 
who can blame her if, with our recent expe- 
rience, she does not like innovations ? 

She is principled against all changes. She 
thinks the world is in a decided state of de- 
cadence ; and that nothing now is half as well 
done as in the days of her youth. But there 
is one institution which has existed from the 
beginning of the world, and for which modern 
ingenuity has been able to devise no substi- 
tute. It is destiny that men and women 
cleave to each other; and the most sensible 
way of proceeding under this necessity is to 
make the yoking as cheerful as possible, and 
invest the nuptials with all the pleasant cir- 
cumstances that can be summoned. There 
certainly is nothing like a wedding to wake 
up the echoes of the country side. Even Aunt 
Keturah has a keen relish for matrimonial 
news, though she will have it that the acces- 
sories of the weddings are not half so sensible 





as they used to be. Perhapsnot. Aunty has 
a right to her opinions, for she has been maiden 
and wife, and is now a widow. Cousin Zadoc 
says the promise is kept to her, for she never 
drives him out of bed of a morning, but he 
rises and calls her blessed. She would lec- 
ture her son for his impertinence, but can 
never keep her countenance long enough. 
Zadoc is »- good at a reply that he confounds 
her, an: ne too, for that matter. I told him 
once, aiver some specimen of his assurance, 
that I did not believe he would be afraid to 
speak in meeting. ‘‘ Not a bit, Judith,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ifthee will speak on the same day.”’ 
Who knows? We have been bridesman and 
maid together, and that, they say, is ominous. 
‘*Thee ’s a foolish person, Zadoc,” said Aunt 
Keturah ; but I saw she liked the joke. So 
may I, too, learn to like it in time; for I like 
the joker now. This, however, is not telling 
Katie’s story. 

Catherine Severn and I were always warm 
friends. I don’t think she ever felt the slight- 
est coolness toward me, except when John 
Jones, with rather more heartiness than she 
approved in him, endorsed the praises of your 
humble servant. She could speak well of me 
herself; but was not quite prepared for so 
cordial a second from somebody that she self- 
ishly thought should have admiration for 
none but her. ‘You had better cultivate 
Judith’s acquaintance,’’ said the offended lit- 
tle lady. ‘*Zadoc is in my way, or I might,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘ Put him in my way, then,’’ she 
retorted. Bygones are bygones ; and since she 
is married now, there is no harm in confessing 
that Zadoc came a very little in the way of 
more than one of us. I did think she was 
quite as much pleased with him as became a 
young woman as good as married to another. 
These maidenly jealousies are pleasant to talk 
of, now all the danger is over. But let us 
**haste to the wedding.”’ 

There was another thing that Aunt Keturah 
did not like. 
ing; for Katie had her preference for a ‘‘ hire- 
ling minister.’?’ Aunt Keturah told John 
Jones, if he would only insist upon it, Katie 
would take him on his own terms; but, some- 
how or other, the attractions of the young 
woman prevailed over the counsel of the old, 
and Catherine had it all herown way. A day 
or two after the wedding, John Jones was 
waited upon, according to custom, by a com 
mittee of reproof and remonstrance. Katie 
knew well enough what they came for, and as 
John was going in to receive his reprimang, 


John Jones married out of meet- 
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she said to him, putting her mind in the plain 
language: ‘‘John Jones, if thee tells them 
thee ’s sorry, I'll make thee so !”’ 

In ‘‘ hasting to the wedding’’ we have pushed 
beyond it, and must now return, and begin at 
the beginning. Catherine is not one who has 
grown up without enlightenment upon the 
sayings and doings of the fashionable world, 
and how they are said and done. She has 
usually spent her winters in the city, under 
some excuse or other, and has kept us read up 
in the fashions, as fast asthey came in. Hers 
was the first hoop ever seen in our village ; 
and if Aunt Keturah’s eyes did not reveal her 
circumference in roundness and distension, it 
was not because she was not astonished, but 
because the force of staring could no farther go. 
All the latest inventions, all the proper ceremo- 
nies at table and at reception, from high-heeled 
shoes to dusting mustard out of a pepper-box, 
Catherine Severn brought to the country for 
us. ‘* Dear me!’’said Aunt Keturah, ‘‘ I wish 
she ’d get married and settle down!’’ The 
old lady did not imagine what she was wish- 
ing for. She vould not have dreamed of what 
was coming, or she would not have desired to 
hasten the catastrophe. Of course, when the 
wedding came, it must be perfectly en régle. 
Zadoc and I were first man and maid; the 
other two couples were imported from town. 
Katie had no small experience herself, having 
been three times bridesmaid. Aunty warned 
her the last time that she had better beware, 
or it might spoil her.own market. ‘‘ Three 
times a bridesmaid,’ they say, ‘‘never a 
bride.’’? But Katie has falsified the proverb, 
Iam glad to say; for, having twice obliged a 
friend, and knowing others are waiting, I 
should neither like to refuse, nor to lose my 
own chance. 

Three times a bridesmaid is making a toil 
of a pleasure. In the city, it is something 
even more oppressive. No lady could appear 
on two bridal occasions in the same dress; 
nor, in the round of parties consequent on one 
wedding, could any one wear the same cos- 
tume too often. Now, neighbor Severn is not 
mean or small, but he did begin to object. 
He complained not only of the wardrobe for 
Katie’s own self, but of the sum it cost him 
to enable Katie to comfort her disconsolate 
friends, the brides. ‘* Never mind, father,’’ 
said Catherine, “‘my turn will come pre- 
sently.’’ 

We were all in a tremendous flutter for 
weeks before the wedding. I don’t know how 
the subject became so well understood; but 





\ 


the impression was pretty generally circu- 
lated through the neighborhood what a wed- 
ding ought to be in these days of progress. 
It was learned that city bridesmaid number 
one intended a teapot, and number two a 
sugar-bowl to match. Groomsman number 
one was good for a cake-basket, and number 
two for silver salt-cellars. On these hints, 
and on shadowy intimations of what the other 
distinguished guests from town would do, we 
invited country folk had to act. The stand- 
ard of gentility, not only of the wedding- 
party, but of the whole neighborhood, would 
rest upon the show of spoons. It was a dire- 
ful necessity, and must be met. Nobody 
dared complain, except Aunt Keturah; and 
was not she behind the age? There was no- 
thing for it but tosubmit with the most ready 
apparent acquiescence and simulated cheer- 
fulness. But I suspect that there were scenes 
between papas, and mammas, and their chil- 
dren, which quite equalled the tooth-drawings 
by which the old barons were wont to compel 
money-lenders to extend their line of dis- 
counts. The sweep of a hurricane and the 
march of fashion are not to be checked, how- 
ever, by any expostuiation. Both are resist- 
less; and people must submit. It is the 
fashion, no matter how foolish. It is the 
fashion, no matter how expensive. Such 
thinking, and seeking, and buying, and won- 
dering, and so many trips to town as were 
made! Our unsophisticated villagers were 
not au fait to the modern gift rule. ‘‘ What 
do you intend to present the bride?’’ was 
asked of a crusty old bachelor in town, on the 
eve of the marriage of the first niece out of a 
baker’sdozen. ‘I don’t know,’’ he answered. 
“If I could only find out what she don’t 
want, that would be the very it.’’ A cur- 
mudgeon ! 

I won’t undertake to describe the ceremony 
at which Zadoc and I participated, under 
Aunt Keturah’s protest, to save appearances. 
She could not countenance the ceremony ; but 
she could come tothe breakfast, and did. But 
she said dejeuner a la fourchette must be French 
for dinner. She had breakfasted long before, 
and did not care who knew it. 

After the entertainment, Katie and her hus- 
band started on a bridal journey to the next 
village. It was the way to get rid of the 
guests, being the only approved mode of dis- 
persion. And, after they were gone, Katie’s 
sister undertook to show Aunt Keturah and [ 
THE PRESENTS. Zadoc came sneaking in after 
us, with a strange look of half fun, half fear 
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on his face. The bed (a present) was covered 
with gewgaws ; the toilet-table, another, stood 
six rows deep in trinkets; the dressing-bu- 
reau, a present also, as Miss Severn informed 
us, was loaded; the carpet was hidden with 
various commodities. 

‘Is thee sister going to open a variety- 
stere?’? asked Aunt Keturah, as she took a 
hasty survey. 

Miss Severn could do nothing but acknow- 
ledge with a smile this nearest approach to 
a compliment which could be expected from 
the plain-spoken lady. 

Zadoc whispered to me: “It had better be 
an exchange bazaar, where fifteen salt-spoons, 
six plated castors, five 
syrup-cups, four sugar-sifters, ten table call- 


bells, nine corkscrews, four nursery-lamps, 
” 


toast-racks, eight 


ten pap-spoons— 

** Be still, you thing!’’ I interrupted. 

“Could be changed for something she has 
not got, or traded for buckwheat,’’ he per- 
sisted. 

It was a various and glittering display. 
Napkin-rings by the dozen, from boxwood up 
to silver—tea-trays, two or three sets—dupli- 
cates of heavy things—and, of small articles, 
stacks, literally stacks. I expected much, 
and knew of a great deal; but this most 
lavish parade astonished even me. Our vil- 
lage had outdone the metropolis in this its 
first attempt; and it was well, perhaps, for 
we never shall know again what can be done 
in this neighborhood in the way of “‘ silvering 
the bride.’’ 

‘“Well. well!’’ said Aunt Keturah, ‘this 
What did the hireling minister get 
Thee knows, I sup- 


exceeds ! 
for his share, Zadoc? 
pose.”’ 

‘<T do know, as first groomsman. It was a 
two-dollar-and-a-half gold-piece, chipped at 
the edges.’’ 

“ De—vo—tion !’’ cried Aunt Keturah, lift- 
ing up both hands. 

“Don’t thee swear, mother!’’ said Zadoc, 
edging towards the door, and disappearing 
just as the old lady seemed to be drawn to- 
wards some object which had a particular 





fascination. 

‘‘“Mr. Hemmenway’s present,’’ said Miss 
Severn, as Aunt Keturah held up a silver tea- 
urn, good as new, though of antique pattern— 
‘‘Mr. Hemmenway’s present, aunt, and uni- 
versally admired as the most recherché—”’ 

** Re-fiddlestick’s end !’’ cried Aunty Tury, 
now fairly turned Fury. ‘‘It’s my own old 
urn, that never was used since Zadoc Hem- 





menway, that boy’s father, sent it home from 
Paris. He never returned to see it on his own 
table.”’ 


‘‘Never thee mind, mother,’’ 


said Zadoe, 
putting his head in at the door. ‘‘It’s to be 
sent back to the owner, like everything else, 
except the big silver Katie bought herself, and 
the little knick-knacks that cost nothing.”’ 

And thus ends the story of Katie Severn’s 
Wedding. 


PHILOPENA. 


WE believe this pleasant amusement for 
boys and girls, and sometimes those of more 
mature age, originated in Germany, where it 
is called viel liebchen, which, as it is spoken, 
has the sound of philipkin—which may have 
been the origin of our word, to which we have 
given a Latin termination—pena—because it 
infers a penalty or forfeiture exacted or won 
by the tact or management of the winning 


party. With us the thing is managed, how- 
ever, excessively clumsy, and quite without 
skill. A person in company chances to find a 


double-meated almond, and hands half the 
meat to another, and says, or rather should 
say: ‘Will you eat a philopena with me?’’ 
The other may say, ‘‘I am afraid,’’ and refuse, 
or may accept one of the nuts, and eat it at 
the same time the challenging party eats the 
other. Thus they separate; and when they 
meet again, the one that can think to say 
‘*philopena”’ first to the other wins the for- 
feit, and has aright to name what it shall be— 


, 


generally, among children, some trifle; or 
among young folks, some little present, suit- 
able to the condition of the parties. Thus, a 
young lady who wins a philopena of a gentle- 
man may immediately add, ‘‘I wear No. 6} 
kids.”’ 
lady may say, ‘‘ Oh, yes; 


If the parties meet in the street, the 
I see you notice that 
my parasol is getting old. Well, then, I ac- 
cept.’’ But the gentleman must never allude 
to her want of an 
judgment as to what would be acceptable. 
Generally, in our hot haste to win philopena, 


article, but exercise his 


we forget propriety, and become rude, in this 
land of thrift and hurry. The thing is far 
better and more pleasantly managed in Ger- 
many, and calls into exercise some of the most 
useful faculties of the mind. When a couple 
meet the next time after having eaten philo- 
pena together, no advantage is taken of the 
other until one of them pronounces the word 


‘‘philopena.’’ This is the warning that now 
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the sport is to begin. Let us suppose that a 
gentleman calls upon a lady; she invites him 
to walk in, but at the same time speaks the 
talismanic word. If he accepts the offer to 
walk in, he is lost, unless she removes the 
ban by telling him to go away. If she asks 
him to take off his hat, he must resolutely 
keep it on; if to be seated, he must stand; 
or if at table she should hand him any article 
which he accepts, she wins the forfeit. At 
the same time, he is watching to catch her off 
her guard—for the first acceptance of any offer 
from the other ends the game. Both are con- 
stantly exercising their wits to prevent being 
caught, and the sport often goes on all the 
evening. Perhaps the gentleman brings a 
little present, and says: ‘‘Knowing that I 
should lose my philopena, I have brought it 
along—here it is.’”’ If she is caught off her 
guard by this smooth speech, she loses, for 
he immediately claims forfeit. If neither wins 
at the first meeting, the sport is continued at 
the second; and it may happen that half a 
dozen parties meet at the same time, all anx- 
ious to win of their philopena partners—so 
that the scene often ludicrously 
amusing. How preferable is this German play 
to cur own’? And as the sport derived from 
philopena is very innocent and pretty, we 
it to the folks’’ of all 


becomes 


commend 
America. 


** young 


6-2 
MY VALENTINE. 
BY x. Y. 2@. 
Give me a form of modest grace, 
A well-directed mind, 
That bends not as the feeble twig 
With every changing wind. 


Give me a cheek where roses red 
Blend with the lily’s hne— 

A modest blush all free from shame, 
And joyous, happy, true. 


Give me a merry laughing eye, 
Yet free from guile or art; 

Whose earnest glance shall ever be 
An index to the heart. 


And be that heart all free from stain— 
Of high and noble aims; 

That oft can feel for others’ woe, 
‘r melt at pity’s claims. 


A heart wherein love’s holy flame 
Shall burn when troubles lower, 

To giadden life, or cheer the soul 
In sorrow’'s darkest hour. 


Bat better far than these, than all, 
Religion’s beaming ray 

Should guide ber through life’s gloomy night 
To an eternal day. 

















THE AUTUMN LEAVES. 
A TRIFLE OF THOUGHT. 
BY CHARLES D. GARDETTS. 


Stix, in spectral crowds, the misty clouds 
Drive past—tho’ the moon is clear— 

Like the hurried flight of a host by night 

C’er a wintry plain where the tents gleam white, 
And the silence strains the ear. 

Ay! the moon is clear; and the restless stars 
Are shaking their diamond crowns ; 

Yet the forests wail, and the voice of the gale 

Is sharp with the rattle of leaves, that sai 
Like witches over the downs. 


Hurrying over the fields they whirl— 
Withered, and shrunken, and wan— 

In the flying track of the night-wind’s wrack : 

Oh, they are many! When spring comes back, 
Look for them! Where have they gone? 

**Where have they gone?”’ In a rosy morn 
Ofa day not long gone by, 

They drank the dew of a life all new, 

And sported with every breeze that blew, 
As if summer ne'er wauld die! 

** Where have they gone?”” Whirl on, O leaves! 
While the autumn wind endures! 

Be he gentle or clown who treads you down— 

In the furrow/d field, or the courtly town— 
Let him read his life in yours! 


THE FUTURE HOME. 
BY GEORGE LEWELLYN MINER. 


Tuers 's a beautiful world in the regions of light, 
That eternity’s dawn shall unfold, 

Where the waves of the waters transparently bright, 

Amid scenes that would dazzle a poor mortal’s sight, 
Gently glide over sands of pure gold. 


Of the things there prepared by our Maker supreme, 
For the children whose love is sincere, 

Mortal ear hath not heard ; and the eye a faint gleam 

Hath not seen of the light that unclouded doth beam 
From those glories transcendently clear. 


There the Lamb is the light, everlastingly clear, 
And the glory of God lightens all, 
In the home where may enter no sorrow or fear, 
Not a sin, not a pain, nor a cause of a tear, 
Not a shadow of death's fearful pall. 


And no night shall be there where the sainted ones dwell, 
For the city of God is built there, 
And pure songs to the praise of the Lamb ever swell, 
While the lips of redeemed ones repeatedly tell 
Of salvation from guilt and despair. 


And the friends whom we loved in the long ago, 
And who vanished like mist from our sight, 

Are rejoicing in love where the sweet waters flow, 

And partake of the joys that the pure-hearted know, 
As they drink at the fount of delight. 


May we meet them at last in that home of the blest 
When the toils of our lives are all o’er, 

To enjoy, without end, beatifical rest, 

That remains to God's people, the purest and best, 
Where those pleasures endure evermore! 














POETRY. 





THE BOHEMIAN’S SONG OF FATHER- 
LAND.* 


BY MRS. A. T. FERGUSON. 


I sto to the land of my life and love, 
The land of the brave and true; 

Where a golden beam from the throne above 
O’er my joyous summers flew ! 


I sing to the land of my father’s rest, 
Of my sister’s virgin bier: 

Where my heart once throbbed on a mother’s breast, 
And echo'd her smile and tear! 


I sing to the land where the Danube flows, 
And the haunted ruins loom, 

And the mountain-height in the sunset glows, 
"Mid the forest’s dark’ning gloom: 


Where the warrior-kings and the knights of old 
(The ‘“‘ Minnesaéngers’”’} chosen theme) 

Left a glorious name for their race to hold, 
And wield o’er the world supreme: 


Where the arts, with their sister knowledge, bring 
A leaf to their country’s crown, 

And the virtues soar on the eagle’s wing 
O’er the hamlet, plain, and town: 


Where the cities, clad in their gorgeous light, 
All their ancient pride maintain, 

And the monarchs, throued upon virtue’s height, 
With the sword of justice reign: 


Where the voice of truth and of science (born 
On the Moldau’s flow’ry side), 

O’er their hero’st sacred memory mourn, 
At his seat of classic pride: 


Where the peasant’s song, in its careless glee, 
Through the echoing valley rings: 

Where the hamlet smiles to the swallows free, 
And the wild deer haunts the springs! 


I sing to the land of the memories dear, 
That my early summers knew 

Ere the hand of grief, with its shadows drear, 
Q’er my childhood dark’ning grew: 


The land where my wand'ring footsteps strayed 
To the Rhine and Laybach’s shore, 

Where I proudly knelt in the classic shade,§ 
To rise with the crown of lore! 


I sing to the home of my fatherland, 
O’er the ocean wave, afar; 

And the beckoning form of a spirit-hand 
Gleams forth like a distant star! 


I come, by the light of my sister’s eye, 
Through the darksome hours of gloom, 

When it brightly beams from the world on high, 
O’er the flowers that wreathe her tomb! 





* Suggested by a touching episode in real life. 

¢ Wandering minstrels of ancient Germany. 

t Charles IV., Emperor of Germany, founded in 1348, at 
Prague, Bohemia (of which country he was then king), 
the first German university; and was famed for his own 
erudition. 

§ College at Prague, where the subject of these lines re- 
eeived the chief premiums for his learning. 
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I come, on the wings of the wizard night, 
From my cares and sorrows free! 

I come, with the voices that wing their flight, 
Sweet mother, 'twixt thee and me! 


I come to the land of my father’s rest, 
Of my sister’s virgin bier, 
And my heart shall throb on the mother’s breast 


That echoed its smile and tear! 


MY BABY- 


BY F. H. 


30Y IS DEAD! 
STAUFFER. 

My baby-boy lies on my breast: 

How early and supremely blest 


To know no sorrow nor unrest! 


My baby-boy lies on the bier: 
Earliest flowers of the year 


Gather, to shed their fragrance here! 


My baby-boy lies in the tomb: 
Low voices answer from the gloom, 


” 


** Within the grave there yet is room! 


My baby-boy lives in the sky: 
Where worlds in careless beauty lie 


And I shall see him by and by! 


ROME. 
BY HERMIONE 


Sort iy fetl the silvery twilight 
Over many a home, 
When I wandered, in my dreamings, 


Through imperial Rome 


Not a beam of moonlight floated 
In the misty air, 
But the holy stars’ meek radiance 


Seemed most passing fair 


In the old, dismantled Forum, 
Through the silent night, 

Stood I, gazing on the relics 
Of Rome's days of might 


Through the sti!lness of the midnight 
Stole the muffled roar 
Of the Tiber, sullen dashing 


*Gainst its pris’ning shore 


And the sad and mournful rustling 
Of the lofty trees, 
As they bowed beneath the footsteps 


Of the passing breeze, 


Woke an echoing strain of sadness 
In my secret breast ; 

Troubling, with a vague foreboding, 
All my bosom’s rest 


And the dead, the great and glorious, 
OT the city old, 
They, her poets fame-encircled, 


And her warriors bold— 


Stretched their hands from out the shadows 
Of the ages past, 
Came to me, like sunbeams glancing 


O’er some dreary waste. 
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MEMORY’S DEAREST PICTURE. 
BY D. HARDY, JR. 

As the wind with mystic music sadly mutters by the door, 

And, like sprites from rosy dream-land, shadows dance 
upon the floor, 

I am sitting in the silence, dreaming of the “long ago,” 

Listening to its witching music in the heart’s recesses low. 

Led by memory, I wander back through long-departed 
years, 

Till my eyes grow dim and heavy with their weight of 
unwept tears, 

For there isa mournfal glory, “‘likea rainbow in thesky,” 

In the pleasant recollection of the olden days gone by. 

Childiood’s hours of blissful dreamings, free from sorrow, 
care, and strife, 

Seem to me like sunny islands in the stormy sea of life. 

Glide their memories before me like the shadows o’er a 
stream, 

Like the heart-entrancing fancies of a lovely summer's 
dream. 

With a noiseless step I wander through the dim halls of 
the past; 

And my pathway seems to glisten with the mem’ries round 
it cast ; 

Now, I gaze upon the pictures hanging on the dim old 
walls, 

Where the light of days departed with a mournful glory 
falls. 

There is one so meek and holy that my language is too 
faint 

Half its beauty, half its glory, half its blessedness to paint ; 

"Tis the picture of my sister. Further on, she could not 
roam ; 

So she faltered by the wayside, and the angels took her 
home. 

Often now her voice seems calling from that dim and 
distant shore ; 

And methinks I hear an angel softly treading heaven’s floor. 

She is waiting for our coming in the blessed Eden land ; 

And a golden harp is tuning ‘mid a bright, angelic band. 


A VALENTINE. 
BY E. B. 


By the breeze that sways the pine, 
By the oak that lifts the vine, 
By the lights above that shine, 
Vow that thou art only mine, 

My own true Valentine. 
By the sunlight streaming through 
Heaven's ethereal arch of blue, 
By each sparkling drop of dew, 
Swear to be forever true 

To me, my Valentine. 
By the rifted rock secure, 
By the fleecy snow so pure, 
Say that none shall e’er allure 
Love I fain would have endure 

My own, Valentine. 
While the moonbeams soft and free 
Lightly kiss the earth and sea, 
While shall last Heaven's firm decree, 
Pledge undying faith to me, 

To me, my Valentine. 





While the restless oceans roll, 
While the needle points the pole, 
While unfolds time’s lengthened scroll, 
Treasure in thine inmost soul 

My image, Valentine. 


THIS WORLD’S FRIENDS. 
BY WILLIAM JAMES LISLE. 
They met me in the day of success. —MACBETH. 


On! where are now the dear friends of my youth, 
The loved companions of my childhood’s day? 
Where their sweet smiles, and where their eyes of truth 
That fondly greeted me? Oh! where are they? 
The halls that they have walked are silent now ; 
No more they echo to their joyous tread. 

E’en their loved voices now come faint and low, 
Like memories of the long-forgotten dead. 

Yes, they have vanished as the twilight wanes 
Before the coming night, when all of gloom 
O’ershadows the still world, nor now remains 
A trace of what they were, for oh, the tomb 
Has closed above their forms so dear to me! 
While I, the last of all that happy throng, 

Am left a lingering mourner but to be 

The sport of time, bearing me swift along. 

Or if, perhaps, in some far spot of earth 

There still remains a solitary friend, 

Some lonely remnant of our childish mirth, 
And I should thitherward my footsteps bend 

To meet with him again, ’twould be no joy 

To greet him, since the past is all that’s left ; 
And its dear memories would but alloy 

The love of other years, of all bereft. 

But is there not a shore, some peaceful clime 
Where partings are unknown, a place above 
This sphere of sorrow and the wrecks of time, 
Where love is life, and al! of life is love, 

Where the companionship of all now fled 

Will wipe away each deep and bitter tear, 
Where meeting those we love, who now are dead, 
Will soothe the pangs of separation here? 


SONG.—TWILIGHT DREAMS. 
BY LOCHIEL MOORE. 


Wues, his brightest glories showing, 
Moves the day-king to his rest— 

Where the bride, with blushes glowing, 
Will receive him to her breast, 


Then I love to woo my visions, 
And to chase them through the sky 
Though they mock me in derision, 
As they brighten but to fly. 


Tell me not of mortal pleasures, 
Dearer than my twilight dreams; 
They are more than earthly t:easures, 

Each a gift celestiai seems. 


In my fancy's wide dominions 
They are all imprisoned there, 

And I would not bind the pinions 
Of my twilight dreams so fair. 
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A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 
BY JESSIE ATHERTON. 


THERE stood beside a mother’s knee 
A child of beauty rare; 

With fair and rosy cheek half hid 
In curling chestnut hair. 


A mother’s tender smile fell on 
That sweet and loving face— 

Each lineament so strongly marked 
With beauty and with grace. 


No touch of sorrow, toil, or care, 
That gentle heart hath known ; 

But there the seeds for future growth 
Have been already sown. 


And e’en that mother’s watchful care 
Her darling cannot shield 

From all the wild and blighting fruit 
Which coming years will yield. 


With tender care she sought to sow 
The seeds of grace and truth, 

That they might yield their fragrance in 
The early bloom of youth. 


Her loving voice and gentle word 
Each wayward passion soothed— 

The rough and thorny path of life 
By her kind hand was smoothed. 


She sought to lead his thoughts to God, 
As to a father kind ; 

And train for usefulness and heaven 
That tender infant mind. 


Years passed, and once again he stood 
Beside his mother’s knee, 

But not, as once, a little child 
In careless, sportive glee. 


That mother’s heart was filled with joy 
As she beheld him, now, 

In all the pride of manhood’s bloom, 
With fair and noble brow. 


She felt that she was well repaid 
For all her toil and care, 

As, with a pure and loving heart, 
He stood beside her there. 


SONNET.—ELIJAH. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Ow the green bank of Jordan, now, he stood, 

Its waters by his mantle lately parted, 

When suddenly from out a bright cloud started 
A car of fire, the prophet great and good, 
To bear to regions of enduring day. 

Seraphs delighted hand him to his seat, 

And bowing low, with shouts of joy retreat, 
To suffer him to ride triumphantly. 
Elisha saw his Master whirled away, 

*Mid the angelic hallelujah’s loud, 

Which broke from the ascending, blazoned cloud, 
That bore the saint into the distant sky. 
‘*Chariot of Israel,’ sad Elisha cried ; 
For, lo! the prophet is now glorified. 


Enigmas, 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
JANUARY NUMBER. 


1. Stage-coach. 2. Balance. 
ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN JANUARY NUMBER. 


Ant-i-ma-cass-ar. 


CHARADES. 
3. 


Tose often pass for wits who make 
My frst—and many think them clever, 
When men of sense deem they partake 
Rather of the stupid fellow. 


My second is a genus born, 
Of late—and meant a gentleman— 
But of all decent feeling shorn, 
Bears the fop’s part of a man. 


And he would often be my whole, 
Like him who makes my first, 

But wants the power to wound a soul 
By any mental thrust. 


While men of thought alone are they, 
Who, using what is me, 
By words, or works, ever display 
Our sensibility. 
ENIGMAS. 
4. 


Tuovenr mostly immaterial, yet am I, 
By those who know the value of a pound, 
And sharply look for weight and quantity, 
The most material to their interests found. 


Though many worthy men would wish to be, 
And women also, what the world calls me; 
Yet it is true that almost every one 
Who bears my character the world will shun. 


Though many pride themselves upon my dress, 
And with it oft my gayer heart possess ; 

Yet is each soul of sensibility 
In feeling ever the reverse of me. 


Though never yet accounted of much weight, 

I ever have it when I illustrate; 

And by my different phases all are seen 

As good or bad, white, black, or blue, or green. 


A PUZZLE. 


I am composed of eleven letters. 

My 7, 3, 11, is a man’s name. 

My 1, 8, 5, 10, is what every one hates. 

My 1, 6, 9, 4, 10, 5, is the names of Godey’s greatest 
friends. 

My 7, 8, 2, 9, 11, is a name sometimes given to an old 
woman. 

My 9, 6, 11, is a portion of time. 

My 9, 10, 11, is a title bestowed on an African chief. 

My 1, 4, 10, is a falsehood. 

My. whole contains all the vowels but one, and is the 
name of the editor of the most poyulur magazine published 





in America. 





NOVELTIES FOR FEBRUARY. 


MORNING 


To carry out our late adoption of a two 
figure fashion plate, in addition to that pro- 
mised to our readers among our regular con- 
tents, we give two ladies in toilets intended 
for carriage dresses, in paying morning calls, 
and quite suitable for the present style of 
drawing-room levees, known as matinées. They 
are by no means suitable for promenade while, 
as in the graceful picture the group presents, 
the trees are still destitute of foliage, but will 
be quite the thing in April or May. 

160 








CALLS 


Fig. 1.—Robe a volant of pale fawn-colored 
silk, with a border of stripes and dots in black 
satin. Black silk mantle @ volant, also, with 
narrow fringe as an ornament, and a broader 
full for the finish. Isly green crape bonnet, 
with plume. 

Fig. 2.—Robe & quille of blue silk, the bands 
moired in white, with circles and tufts of blue 
velvet. Mantle of black velvet, with broad 
galloon bands and grelots, or pendent but- 
tons. 
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Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. 
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LINGERIE. 


Fig. 1.—Style of under garment, suitable 
only for linen. The opening is on the shoul- 
der, the front being of chemisette form, with 
bands of insertion and needle-work edging. 
A band of the same is continued around the 
neck and sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Cap, suited for bridal wardrobe, 
invalid, or morning wear. It is composed of 





Valenciennes insertion, and edging, with linen 
cambric frills. The strings, &c. may be of 
cambrie edged with Valenciennes, or of rib- 
bon, as in the design. 

Fig. 3.—Cap of dotted muslin, intended for 
the same wear. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are undersleeves suitable for 
morning-dress, and may be made of plain 
cambric, or, if for dinner toilet, of muslin 
and thulle. 
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ILE DEPARTMENT. 


SAMPLERS FOR OUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
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COLLAR, IN BEAD AND BUGLE GUIPURE. 
(See engraving, page 101.) 


THESE very pretty bead and bugle collars 
are quite a novelty, and possess many recom- 
mendations. Their beauty and their utility 
stand the first on the list ; they are especially 
sparkling for evening dress, and are very 
easily made. 

In commencing to form one of these collars, 
care should be taken to select the bugles as 
equal in length as possible ; else the appear- 
ance of the work will not have that regularity 
upon which much of its beauty depends. 
The bugles are white, and the beads also, but 
transparent. The first part of the undertaking 
is to cut in paper the shape of any collar 
which may be preferred ; the one in our illus- 
tration is a very good pattern, but it may not 
fit every lady. It is better to use the cotton 
double, as the bugles, being rather sharp at 
the edges, sometimes cut the thread; and 
also to use rather short lengths, as, by re- 
peatedly passing it through the beads, it be- 
comes worn. The engraving will show the 
form of the bead work, but a description of 
the manner of forming the diamonds will 
render it perfectly plain. We should com- 
mence with the row of diamonds in the inner 
part of the collar, and should thread eight 
beads, passing the needle through the first, 
so as to form a little ring, then a bugle, then 
eight more beads, passing the needle as before, 
then a bugle, then two beads, another bugle, 
eight more beads, then another bugle, passing 








the needle through two beads of the first eight. 
This will form the outside of the diamond. 
Then thread seven beads, pass the needle 
through two beads, thread seven, pass through 
two more, thread seven, pass through two, 
thread seven, pass through two and through 
three, thread two beads and pass through the 
fourth of the next seven, thread two, and re- 
peat the same to each of the four sides. This 
fills the centre of every diamond. Pass the 
thread down one of the bugles, and commence 
another, just in the same way, from the side 
where the three beads are. These three beads, 
instead of the eight, are for the purpose of 
contracting the collar round the neck. After 
making a sufficient number of the diamonds 
for the length of the collar, commence another 
row, but increase the number of beads be- 
tween each, so as to be forming the increased 
circle every row. The edge is done by thread- 
ing a continuation of nine beads, and passing 
the needle through two, every time forming a 
succession of little rings, till the scallop is 
finished. The inside edge of the collar must 
then be drawn up with as strong a thread as 
the beads will allow to pass through them, 
passing the needle through the two top beads 
of every eight, and threading as many beads 
as the space requires. Although the descrip- 
tion appears very lengthy, the practice will be 
found to be most simple, and perfectly easy 
ofexecution. A little ornamental tassel makes 
a very pretty finish, or the collar may be fast- 
ened with a narrow white ribbon, hid by a 
brooch. 


or ———- 


EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD’S MUSLIN SKIRT. 
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HANGING PORTFOLIO. 
(See engraving, page 102.) 


Tue pretty article which we are this month 
presenting in our illustrations comes from 
Geneva, and is one of those useful elegancies 
which fashion favors for the sake of their 
double merits. It is suitable for the drawing- 
room, the boudoir, or the morning-room, and 
has a very ornamental appearance when 
placed in some favorable situation. 

The use of the Hanging Portfolio is that 
materials for writing notes may be always at 
hand, yet in such a way as not to interfere 
with the neat arrangement of the apartment. 
It is also useful for retaining any little note 
or memorandum requiring early attention, 
and sometimes so easily mislaid for want of 
some such receptacle. 

The border which we have given in our en- 
graving is done in a few simple shades of 
scarlet wool, the dark lines being of black. 


__ POH 





Care is to be taken that there should be 
sfiucient distinction between these shades. 
The ground is filled up with beads of trans- 
parent white, chosen of a size to cover exactly 
the thread of the canvas. The front of the 
pocket is to be done in the same way, only 
with the addition that its centre portion is to 
be worked in three shades of scarlet wool, in 
the way which our design will show. 

These parts being done, they are both to be 
stretched over a strong paste-board and lined 
either with silk or colored calico. The centre 
square of the larger back piece is also to be 
covered with the same lining ; then the front 
piece is to be fastened on the back, with a 
gusset on each side, which may be either of 
silk or leather. A twisted cord is then to be 
earried round all the edges, with tassels at 
the corners. Sometimes a rich fringe is added 
to the bottom. The Folio itself is to be hung 
either with a ribbon and handsome bow at 
the top or with a cord and tassels. 





EMBROIDERY FOR A FLANNEL SKIRT. 
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DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE 
AND SKIRT. 





Tue high estimation in which these articles are held by the ladies, and the recommendations of many distinguished 
pbysicians, induce us to give our voice also in their favor. 

Combining lightness with extreme elasticity and strength, they give a graceful contour to the form, relieve the spine 
from the heat caused by wearing a great number of thicknesses, and thus obv:ate the evils of compressing the figure, the 
prolific source of such: terrible maladies. 

They are made of fine cloth.. The Bustle is of round whalebone, extending part of the way round the skirt; at their 
ends are eyelets, through which a corset luce is passed. Observe that this is laced across, or over the back, not round 
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the person. By simply drawing the lace, the size of the bustic may be increased at pleasure. This bustle may be worn 
with any skirt. 

The second engraving is the Bustle, with the skirt added--in one garment. It has steel springs of superior quality, 
with a cord at the bottom. 

We would, if space permitted, dwell on the manufacturers’ establishment. We need only add that the labor of women 
is here relieved by comfort, cheerfulness, and recreation, to a degree that affords sincere pleasure to those who have the 
opportunity to inspect their apartments. 
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THE BISCAYAN 





“tom the establishment of G. Bropte, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vout, from actual articles 
of costume. ] 
Ovr fair readers, doubtless, have long since selected their winter pardessus, As the prevailing modes through th 
season have been so marked for length, the above seems short, although fully as deep as many worn some few winters 
back ; compared with these, it is in fact almost a talima. 
The above is drawn from a velvet ; though it may be made of cloth, and fringed, and ornamented at discretion. It is 
trimmed with black lace and richly wrought cord, in a perpendicular pattern. The sleeves are turned in the Mousque- 


taire mode, with ornaments corresponding to those upon the skirt. 
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SHELL-PATTERN 


MAT 





Materials.—Two ounces of white xatin bugles: one ball 
gold twine; six shades of crimson, and six of green Berlin 
wool (four skeins of each); one skein of white wool, and 


eight yards of cotton cord. 

Wirn the lightest crimson wool, "=k on 
the end of the cord 14 stitches, anu 
into a round. 

Ist round.—(Same crimson and white.) *1 


se it 


white, 1 crimson, * 12 times. 

2d.—(Same colors.) * 3 white, 1 crimson, 
* 12 times. 

3d.—(Same colors and darkest green.) *1 
green, 3 white, 1 green, 1 crimson, * 12 times. 

4th.—(Same green, white, next crimson.) 
* 2 green, 1 white (on centre of 3), 2 green, 1 
crimson, * 12 times. 

5th.—(Same crimson and next green.) * 5 
green, 2crimson on 1, * 12 times. 

6th.—( Next darkest crimson, next lightest 


* 6 green on 5, 2 


green. ) crimson on 2, * 12 
times. 
7th.—(Next lightest green, same crimson.) 
* 6 green over 6, 3 crimson on 2, * 12 times. 
8th.—(Next lightest green, same crimson.) 
* 7 green on 6, 3 crimson on 3, * 12 times. 
9th.—(Next crimson and lightest green.) 
* 5 green on the centre 5 of 7, 5 crimson on 3, 


and a green at each side, * 12 times. 


10th.—Work round with the next crimson, 
increasing sufficiently to cover the cord. 

11th.— (Next crimson and gold twine.) 
gold, 2 crimson, * all round, increasing to keep 
it perfectly flat. 

Now one round of the darkest crimson will 


* 9 
2 


complete the centre of the mat. 

Ashell. Darkest green, 11 ch, 2 dc in every 
chain, with 1 ch after every de. 

Next green, 2 de under every chain, with 1 
ch after every de. 

Next lightest green, de under every chain, 
with 1 ch between the dc. The same with the 
next lightest green, loosely. String 40 bugles 
on a bit of white Berlin wool. Fasten it to 
one end of the last row, and hold it along the 
edge. Fasten on the gold thread. * do 1 ch, 
then 1 de under the chain of green, leaving a 
bugle under the gold ch, *. Repeat this, so 
that the bugles, with the gold thread above 
them, form the edge. This shell is then 
twisted into the form seen in the engraving, 
and sewed to one-sixth of the round, a single 
string of 12 bugles also being entwined with 
it. Two more shells in green, and three crim- 
son ones form the border, being sewed alter- 
nately round the edge of the mat. 
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FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


MATERIALS IN METAL. 

Gold Braid.—The Parisian is much superior 
to the English for flexibility and purity. It 
is made in various widths. The English 
braid is usually Russian plait. It may be 
had either pure, or washed. The former only 
can be used for any article intended for dura- 
bility. 

Silver Braid is very little used. 

Gold Cord or Thread.—Sold in small skeins, 
from No. 0 (the finest) to No. 6. 
It is some- 


varying 
This, also, is of various qualities. 
times sold on reels. 

Silver thread is not so much used, but it is 
either for bridal 





very pretty for purses, &c. 
or mourning purses. 
Bourdon.—A cord, covered gold or 
silver, used much by the Parisians in crochet, 
with colored silks. It is made in various 
and is extremely brilliant, but not very 


with 


sizes, 
durable. 

Bullion.—This is either dead or bright gold. 
It is a sort of tube of gold, used in embroidery. 
It, also, is of two qualities. 

Spangles, though little used, yet make pretty 
decorations in embroidery. 

All these materials should be kept in silver, 
and then an outer covering of blue paper; 
and, especially, not be exposed to gas. 

Filet.—A French material exactly imitating 
It is both black and white, and with 
To get a piece to 


netting. 
the mesh of various sizes. 
imitate square netting, it must be cut on the 
cross. 

Guipure Net.—A fancy net which, laid under 
muslin and appiique, gives the appearance of 
bars. 

Brussels Net.—A very soft fine net, used in 
Swiss Lace. 

Toile Cire.—An oil cloth, much used in 
muslin work; it is green on one side, and 
black on the other. If good, it is very thin 
and flexible. It differs much in quality, the 
English generally being thick and hard. 


BEADS. 


We cannot at all discover the 
origin of this extraordinary name for the 
large beads. They were at first used prin- 
cipally for mats and table covers; for which, 
indeed, on account of their rough sharp edges, 
They make beau- 


“cs.” 


they were singularly uniit. 
VOL. Lv1.—15 





tiful pendent vases for flowers, decorations for 
chandeliers, and similar articles. They are 
sold in bunches of twelve strings. They are 
either clear or opaque. If the latter, it would 
appear that they are painted on the inside, 
with a color different from that of the glass 
itself. They are technically termed clear, and 
filled. The latter are always dearest. They 
are manufactured in Bohemia. 

‘ound Beads.—These are like seed beads, 
except in size. Those in most general use are 
distinguished as Nos. 1, 2, and 3. No. 1 is 
rarely used, except for grounding mats worked 
in wools and silks. No. 2is used for tables, 
ottomans, table borders, and such things. 
No. 3 is fit for footstools, handscreens, and 
fine articles. The greatest variety of colors 
and shades is to be had in this size. It is 
next to seed beads in its dimensions. All 
these are sold by the ounce. 

Seed Beads.—Very small beads, for crests, 
cigar-cases, and very delicate work generally. 
Can only be used with proper beading or 
jeweller’s needles, and fine white silk. Sold 
in small hanks of ten strings each. 

Cut Beads.—These, instead of having a round 
smooth surface, are cut in angles. They are 
more brilliant as well as more expensive than 
the ordinary kinds. Black, ruby, and garnet 
are the colors usually obtainable. 

Fancy Beads are almost infinite in their 
variety of form, size, and color. Many are 
used in ornamenting mats and fancy baskets. 
Some, which are round, are of plain glass, 
silvered or gilt, to look like gold, silver, or 
steel beads. The flat-round ones, termed 
sequins, both gilt and of colored glass, are 
used much in trimming headdresses. All are 
sold by the string or bunch. 

Metal Beads are gold, silver, steel, and blue 
steel. The two former may be had either cut 
or round, the last-named kind being considered 
the best. They are sold in small bunches, 
marked from 2 to 12. 
being very large, are not generally to be 


The sizes from 9 to 12, 


obtained. 

Bugles are tubes of glass, varying both in 
length and thickness. The black and white 
are used for trimming articles of mourning. 
Colored bugles have lately been introduced. 
Green, purple, bronze, and blue. They are 
sold by the ounce or pound. 

Proper Canvas for Beads.—With No. 1, Can- 
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vas No. 18. With No. 2, Canvas No. 19. | work together are not always of one size. 


With No. 3, Canvas No. 22. Although classed Canvas must always be selected which will 
under these three heads, the beads which will suit the largest beads of the size. 





SLIPPER. 
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ORNAMENTAL LAMP CAP. 


- Tues little fanciful articles have 
their use as well as their prettiness, 
being designed to fit the tops of the 
chimney glasses of the table lamps, 
for the purpose of excluding the dust. 
They are extremely suitable for tri- 
fling presents, for fancy fairs, and for 
Christmas trees. Being in various 
colors, they are very showy, and re- 
quire but little time to make. 

The directions are extremely sim- 
ple. The margin is made of a piece 
of ribbon sewn up and folded so as to 
be double, and of half its own width. 
This is sewn into a little round, also 
double, with a white chalk seed bead 
on every stitch. On the top is placed 
a little branch of artificial flowers, 
standing rather up on one side in the 
style of a feather, and round the cap 
is carried a quilling of ribbon in small 
plaits, which completes the trimming. 
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Receipts, &e. 


HOW TO COOK POULTRY 


Fow Ls witH Trurrirs.—Remove the skin from a plump 
young fowl, bone it carefully, then slice some green truffles, 
season them with pepper, salt, and mace, to taste, and 
stuff the fowl with them, tying it up tightly. Cut into 
slices some fat bacon, place them in layers over the fowl, 
and upon each slice of bacon lay a thin slice of lemon, 
Put the whole 
into a stewpan, with an onion stuck with two or three 


from which the rind has been removed. 


cloves, and a carrot, covering the whole with water, let it 
stew very gently for an hour and a half, strain, add a 
eupful of good rich gravy with a spoonful of mushroom 
sauce, let it simmer half an hour, and serve with the fowl 
in the sauce. 

Fow. Bror.ep.—Separate the back of the fowl, and lay 
the two sides open, skewer the wings as for roasting, 
season well with pepper and salt, and broil; send to table 
with the inside of the fowl to the surface of the dish, serve 
mushroom sauce; it is an admirable breakfast dish when 
a journey is to be performed. 

FowL,‘ETc., Hasnep.—This receipt will serve for any 
bat the very larger species of poultry or game ; joint them 
aud cut a cutlet from each side of the breast, if it has not 
been eaten when previously dressed, break the bones of 
the body and put all into a stewpan with a pint of water, 
a small fagot of sweet herbs, one carrot sliced, and an 
onion; let it stew an hour and three-quarters, or two 
hours, skim the fat from the gravy as it rises, strain it, 
skim again, and pour it into another stewpan, thicken 
with a little butter and flour, flavor with Harvey's sauce, 
ar any sauce applicable to such a dish, a little pepper and 
salt, and ground nutmeg, or mace for seasoning ; add the 
fowl and heat it thoroughly, though without permitting 
the hash to come to a bvil. Sippets of toasted or fried 
bread cut in dice surround the dish, in the centre of which 
the fowl is handsomely laid. 

To Grit Cotp Fow1s.—Trim the joints that remain, 
and having dipped them in clarified butter, spread over 
them a coating of finely powdered bread crumbs, mixed 
with very finely ground nutmeg, mace, cayenne, and salt 
in small quantities, lay them upon a clean gridiron over a 
dear fire, broil gently. 

Guinea Fowt, Roastep.—This bird has very much the 
flavor of a pheasant, and should be allowed to hang as 
long as jt can without being too far gone; it may be then 
trussed and dressed as a pheasant or asaturkey. Serve 
with arich brown gravy and bread sauce; it will take 
from forty-five to fifty minutes. 

FricassEE OF Fowi.—The fowl must be rather better 
than parbeiled ; this is done best by placing it in a jar 
instead of immediately into the water; in the jar should 
be put a small lump of butter rolled in flour, parsley, an 
onion sliced, and a little salt; the jar and its ingredients 
should be placed in a saucepan, and when the fowl is 
three parts done it should be taken ont, drained, and dried 
with a cloth, and the liquor strained and skimmed ; place 
it ina stewpan with two slices of ham of moderate thickness, 
add a little butter and flour to color; the liquor from the 
jar will serve to moisten it; add a few mushrooms, 
chopped parsley, a handful of spring onions cut small, 
sorrel, a bay leaf, a clove, and a little seasoning; let it 
stew, occasionally skimming it until done, take away the 
herbs, thicken the sauce with cream, squeeze in lemon 

15* 

















juice, pour the sauce over the fowl when dished. Be 
careful that it does not bvil while stewing, or the fowl 
will be spoiled, 

Mave Diswes or Povttry—Fow. A LA PROVENCAL.— 
Partly roast the fowl, cut it up, detaching the wings and 
legs, carefully dividing side bones, neck bones, breast, and 
back in as handsome pieces as possible; take eight or ten 
large onions, which eut in slices of moderate thickness, 
make in a stewpan a layer of the sliced onion with some 
chopped parsley, then lay upon it some of the fowl, again 
a layer of the onion and parsley until the whole of the 
fowl and onion are used; place in two bay leaves and 
about as much salt as would fill a large teaspoon, four 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil, or, if that is not to the palate, 
substitute cream ; it should simmer gently until enough, 
and then be dished, the onion in the middle; serve witha 
little sauce. 

Fowl. A LA Becnamet.—If you have had a roast capon 
for the second course the day before, and only a little cut 
from the breast, take a sharp knife and cut through the 
breast bone down nearly to the rump, left of the breast, 
take off the skin and cut it up as you would for pulled 
fowl; have ready in a stewpan a little good white sauce, 
and shallot, a little piece of mushroom 


< 


chopped parsley 
chopped, boil all this together, keeping it quite thick, 





scrape out anything remaining in the inside of the fowl, 
after season the emincet with lemon juice, salt, and cay- 
enne pepper, fill in the fowl imitating a whole fowl, cover 
it with bread crumbs, sprinkle clarified butter all over the 
bread crumbs, butter paper and tie round the fowl, put & 
into the oven to brown the top and get hot through; when 
done a light brown, take off the paper, and put it int 
your dish with a good sauce under it. 

GRAVY FOR A FOWL WHEN THERE 18 NO MEAT TO MAKE I? 
or.—Nicely wash the feet of a fowl, and cut them and the 
neck into small pieces, simmer them with a little browned 
bread, a slice of onion, a bit of parsley, and thyme, some 
pepper, and salt, and the liver and gizzard in a quarter of 
a pint of water, simmer them till they are reduced toa 
half; take out the liver, bruise it, and strain the liquor 
to it, then thicken it with flour, and butter, and adda 
teaspoonful of mushroom ketchup. 

Biance.—A mixture of salt, butter, water, and a slice of 
lemon, and as follows: cut a pound of beef suet, also a 
pound of fat bacon, into slices, half a pound of butter, the 
juice of a lemon, salt, and pepper, one or two onions, a 
bunch of parsley, a little thyme, bay leaf, and spice. 
When stewed enough, it should be strained through a 
tammy or hair sieve. If used for a fowl, the latter must 
simmer in it about thirty-five minutes. 

Bianc.—Take half a pound of beef fat, half a pound of 
bacon, a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, two carrots, 
two onions cut in half, a bunch of sweet herbs, a few bay 
leaves, the juice of a lemon, some salt, whole pepper, and 
two glasses of stock, and boil the whole for some time; ik 
will be then fit for use. 

Cuickens Bottep.—Care should be taken to select the 
chickens plump, or they form a meagre dish; they should 
receive much attention in the boiling, they require leas 
time than a fowl, and are sent to table with white sauce, 
and garnished with tufts of white broccoli. 

Cuickexs Pviiep.—Remove the skin carefully from a 
cold chicken, then pull the flesh from the bones, preserving 
itas whole as youcan. Flour them well, fry them a nice 
brown in fresh butter; draw them, and stew in a good 
gravy well seasoned; thicken a short time before serving 
with flour and butter, and add the juice of half a lemon. 
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Bit or Fare ror A Dinner FoR TWeLve Persons IN 


JANUARY OR Feprcary:— 
FIRST COURSE. 
Mock turtle 
Remove.—Boiled fish. 


Slices of tongue. 





(Va ©.) Cc 
(Epergne.) 
Pork steaks, with 
apple 


the centre, 


sauce in (Vase.) Fried oysters. 


Remove.—Sirloin of beef. 
Vegetables.—Whole potatoes, potato balls, Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, celery, turnips, &c, 

SECOND COURSE. 

Rice or tapioca pudding. 

Tartlets. 


Jelly. (Vase.) 


(Epergne.) 


Mince-pies. (Vase.) Solid eustard. 
Nuts. Oranges. 
SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 

BATH. 


Applications to the surface of the body, either general or 
partial, in the form of liquid, vapor, or gas, are eompre- 
hended under the term bath 

Water-baths may be simple or medicated 

As regards temperature, they may be eold, tepid, and 
hot. 

As regards application, they may be general or partial, 
shower, cold affusion, douche, sponge, wet sheet. 

Vapor, and hot air, are both used as baths. 

The extreme vascularity, the nervous sensibility, and 
sympathies of the skin, and its important functions as an 
excreting organ, all render it a most important medium 
through which to impress and act upon the system gene- 
rally. 


neglected 


The subject, till of late years, has been strangely 
and by brought 
prominently forward under the name of Hydropathy, or 


overlooked medical men; 
the Water-cure, by Preissnitz and his followers, it has 


unfortunately been carried far beyond its legitimate 
length, and become associated, in name, with quackery 
and undue pretensions. That much good is to be done by 
the use and application of water, simply, in the treatment 
of disease and disorder, there can be no question; neither 
can it be doubted that much and serious evil has resulted 
from the indiscriminate and ignorant employment of its 
powerful agency, With the medical profession it rests to 
place the subject upon its legitimate basis, by taking it 
into their own hands, and employing it rationally, and 
seientifically. 

The cold bath may be of any temperature up to 80° or 
85°, Fahr., the effect upon the system varying, of course, 
xeoording to the temperature, the length of time it is 
endured, and the amount of muscular movement exerted 
during that time. A single plunge into iee-eold water 
may depress less than a longer continued bath of a higher 
of weak nervous 


As a rule, individuals 


tem perature, 
and circulatory powers do not bear well the effeets of eold 
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bathing; it robs them of an amount of animal heat which 
they cannot readily again make up; it produces nervous 
exhaustion, and, perhaps, internal congestion, unrelieved 
by reaction to the surface. 

When an individual, after the cold bath, in any form, 
remains chilled, the fingers and lips blue, the countenance 
pale, and when languor and drowsiness succeed, he may 
be certain that more harm than benefit is being derived 
from the custom, and that it must be modified or given up. 

In such a case, if the bath has been usually taken before 
breakfast, the hour should be altered to a couple of hours 
after that meal; this with some wfll be quite sufficient to 
make the difference between agreeing or not; indeed, it 
requires a person of very good vital power to derive real 
If the 


change in hour does not alter the effects of the cold bath, 


benefit and comfort from bathing before break fast. 


something may be due to its low temperature; or the 
bather, especially if he be not a swimmer, may expose 
himself too long to the depressing influence, he may be in 
the habit of going into the water after his powers have 
been exhausted by much exercise, or when he is in too 
chilled a condition. All these points require consideration 
before either the undoubted good effects or the comfort 
The last 


mentioned is one on which particular caution is required ; 


of bathing are given up as unattainable. point 
many persons, in dread of going in to bathe too hot, run 
to the other extreme, and allow themselves to become so 
chilled, that reaction will not come on. After coming out 
of a cold bath, the skin ought to be well rubbed witha 
rough towel, till a glow is felt; or the hair glove, now so 
well known, may be used. The above remarks apply 


to the application of cold water generally to the skin 





whatever fourm. Few old people can take cold baths w 


advantage, and the perseverance in their use may lay the 
foundation of rheumatic, urinary, or other disease. Those 
head not take 


for them the shower-bath is preferable 


who are liable to affection should the 


general cold bath ; 
Females should not bathe in cold water during certain 
periods. Some persons who cannot bathe in fresh water, 


can do so in the sea; the saline ingredients producing a 





more stimulant effect upon the skin ; sometimes, however, 
the stimulation goes so far as to produce a painful rash, 
which forces the the The 
restorative and tonic effects of cold bathing are undoubted 


person to give up custom. 
in many cases, if the mode of taking it be properly regu- 
lated. Asa general rule, five or six minutes immersion is 
sufficiently long. 

Sea-water undoubtedly exerts a more tonic influence 
upon the bather than fresh; moreover, its temperature is 
more equable, and seldom so low as that of the latter. 
From the beginning of June to the end of September, 
according to weather, may be considered the sea-bathing 
season, during which the temperature of the water on our 
to 70° Fahr. When a bath is 
either ordered as a remedy, or desired as a comfort, and 
ree, the tepid bath, of a tem pe- 


Ano 


sbores averages from 55 





if when cold it does not a, 
may be used; about 88 
Of course the 


rature varying from 85° to 94 
is an agreeable and convenient standard. 
tepid bath involves the use of a receptacle for the water. 
It does not produce the shock to the system like the cold, 
and the person may remain in it from a quarter of an hour 
The tepid bath relaxes and purifies 
Fo: 


the purposes of cleanliness and comfort it is most generally 


to twenty minutes. 
the skin, and promotes the insensible perspiration 


After fatigue from travelling, hunting, shovt- 
r 


applicable. 


ing, &c.; in irritable states of the system, with dry ¢ 
chafed skin, the tepid bath is at once grateful to the feeling, 
and salutary. Neither the tepid bath, nor aay other, is 


well if taken soon after a full meal. 
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THE TOILET. 

Opors FoR THE HANDKERCHIEF.—We give the formule 
for preparing the most favorite bouquets and nosegays. 
These mixtures, properly blended, produce an agreeable 
odor—an effect upon the smelling nerve similar to that 
which music produces upon the nerve of hearing, that of 
pleasure. 

Flowers of Erin.—Extract of white rose, one pint; ex- 
tract of vanilla, one ounce. 

Royal Hunt Bouquet.—Esprit de rose triple, one pint; 
‘sprit de neroly, acacia, fleur d’orange, musk, and orris, 





of each one-quarter pint; esprit de tonquin, one half pint; 
otto of citron, two drachms. 

Bouquet de Flora; otherwise, Extract of Flowers.— 
Esprit de rose, tubereuse, and violette, from pomade, of 
each one pint; extract of benzoin, one and one-half ounce ; 
otto of bergamot, two ounces; otto of lemon and orange, 
of each one-half ounce. 

The Guard's Bouque.—Esprit de rose, two pints; es- 
prit de neroly, one-half pint; extract of vanilla, two 
ounces; extract of orris, two ounces; extract of musk, 
one-quarter pint; otto of cloves, one-half drachm. 

Fleur d'ltalie; or, Italian Nosegay.—Esprit de rose, 
from pomade, two piuts; esprit de rose triple, one pint; 
esprit de jasmine and violette, from pomade, each one 
pint; extrait de cassie, one-half pint; extract of musk and 
ambergris, of each two ounces, 

Jockey Club Bonquet (English formula).—Extract of 
orris-root, two pints; esprit de rose triple, one pint; es- 
prit de rose de pomade, one pint; extrait de cassie and 
tubereuse, de pomade, of each one-half pint; extrait de 
ambergris, one-half pint ; otto of bergamot, one-half ounce. 

Jockey Club Bouquet (French formula).—Esprit de rose, 
de pomade, one pint; esprit de tubereuse, one pint; es- 
prit de cassie, one-half pint; esprit de jasmine, one-quarter 
pint; extract of civet, three ounces. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ice tw ScaGicaAL OprRaTions.—The Utica Herald says, 





cott of that city, acting under the suggestion ofa 
French journal, has resorted to ice as a means of destroying 
A few days since, he removed 
He took a pre- 


pain in surgical operations. 
a very large tumor from a man’s leg. 
paration of snow and common table salt, and applied it to 
the diseased part, which was almost immediately reduced 
to an insensible state. The removal of the tumor was ac- 
companied by very little loss of blood, and little or no 
The doctor's fingers were, however, slightly frozen 
in the operation. Dr. W. thinks that this method of 
producing insensibility to pain is preferable to that of 


pain. 


chloroform, inasmuch as it is not dangerous, and does not 
injure the blood. 

For SPRAINS AND Breises.—Take one pint of train oil, 
half a pound of stone pitch, half a pound of resin, halfa 
pound of bees-wax, and half a pound of stale tallow, or in 
like proportion. Boil them together for about half an 
hour, skim off the scum, and pour the liquid into cups, 
and when cold, it will be ready for use. When needed, 
it must be spread as thick, but not thicker, than blister 
salve, upou a piece of coarse flaxen cloth. Apply it to the 
part sprained or bruised, and let it remain for a day or 
more; it will give almost immediate relief, and one or 
two plasters will be sufficient for a perfect cure. 

EssENTIA ODORIFERA.—Take of musk grain, ten grains; 
oil 
of cloves, four drops; oil of rhodium, two drops; sub- 


civet, five grains; Peruvian balsam, twelve grains; 


carbonate of potash, half a drachm; rectified spirits of 


wine, two ounces. Digest them together in a close vessel, 
with a heat equal to that of the sun in summ 


fterwards pour off the essence 


(78 deg. 






Fahr.) for several days, and 
for use. This is an exquisite perfume, and a single drop 
gives a fine flavor to many ounces of other liquors. 
HovseHoup Remepy For CHILBLAiNs.—Boil some turnips, 
and mash them until reduced toa pulp; put them inatub 
or large basin, and put the feet in them, almost as hot as 
Perse- 
vere in doing this for a few nights, and the itching and 
Of course this 


can be borne, for a short time, before goi:.g to bed. 
irritation of the chilblains will be cured. 
must be before the chilblains are broken. 1 have tried 
many remedies, but this is the most eflicacious by far. 


Pot Pourri.—Take of orris root, flag root, bruised, 
each four ounces; yellow sandal wood, three ounces ; 
sweet cedar wood, one ounce; gum benzoin, styrax, of 
cloves, half an ounce; nutmegs, one 


The above should 


each one ounce ; 
ounce; patchouli leaves, one ounce. 
be all coarsely powdered, and well mixed. Then add— 
essence of 
oil of 
lavender (English),twenty drops ; The 
above may be used for saquets, if the bay salt and rose 


bay salt, one pound; rose leaves, three ounces ; 


lemon half a drachm; millefleurs, one drachm; 


musk, ten grains. 


leaves are omitted, substituting for the latter ten drops of 
The above forms a grateful perfume, and 
It may be 


otto of roses. 
will retain its scent for a considerable time. 
relied upon as excellent. 

To Gitp wrrsovt Go.p.—Take dry saffron, in powder, 
with an equal quantity of yellow orpine, well purified of 
its earthy particles, grind all well together, and put it to 
At the end 


of that time you may use it to gild whatever you please. 


digest in hot stable manure for three weeks. 


This preparation answers all the purposes of gold leaf. 
Hor Water.—In bruises, hot water is most efficacious, 
both by means of insertion and fomentation, in removing 
pain, and totally preventing discoloration and stiffness. 
It has the same effect aftera blow. It should be applied 
In- 


it troublesome and pain- 


vcy of hot water in 


as quickly as possible, and as hot as it can be borne 
sertion in hot water will cure tl 
ful The effi 
preventing the ill effects of fatigue is tuo well known to 





thing called a whitlow. 


require De tice. 


Curg FoR Toormacue (owlward application), CHiL- 


BLAINS, &c.—Take of solution of ammonia, two drachms: 
camphorated spirit, six drachms; essence of bergamot, 
ten drops, and mix. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 





SoaP.—Fourteen pounds of bar soap in half a boi 
hot water; cut up fine; add three pounds of sal-soda made 
ulverized rosin; stir it often till all is 


fine, one ounce of } 

dissolved ; just as you take it off the fire, put in two table- 
spoonfuls of spirits of turpentine and one of ammonia; 
poar it in a barrel, and fill up with cold soft water; let it 
stand three or four days before using. It is an excellent 
soap for washing clothes, extracting the dirt readily, and 
not fading colored articles. 

Bortep BurreRMILK.—Rub a little butter and flour to- 
gether, and thicken your buttermilk when ht. the same 
as for minute pudding , sweeten also with 4ugar or molas- 
ses while boiling. To be eaten hot, with sugar and butter, 
if liked. 

A nice Disn or PoTators Por BREAKFAST OR TrA.—Take 
mashed potatoes, with milk, salt, butter, and flour till you 
ean roll out; cut in squares, and fry brown on both sides, 


An egg will be an addition 
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To Roast Venison.—Make a batter of Indian-meal or 
flour stiff enough to roll out; grate a whole nutmeg over 
the meat; then wrap it in the dough; bake two hours or 
more till done through; then take the meat out of the 
crust, throwing it away; beat an egg to a froth, and 
pread over the meat; over that, grate crumbs of bread 


with spices; set in the oven, and brown about five minutes. 

Scarier Fever.—Rub all over often with bacon rind; 
soak a piece in white ley, and put round the neck ; let the 

utient drink freely of cold water, and keep from the cold 
ir, but give fresh air; wash often with saleratus and 
water, and let them drink it. This treatment has been 
very successful. 

To MAKE Ictna.—Td&e one and a half pound of loaf- 
sugar; add three gills of water; put it on the fire, and let 
it simmer until it ropes; then put it ina dish, and stir it 
till milk-warm ; add the whites of eight eggs well beaten ; 
beat the whole for an hour, and it will be ready for use. 

A Simpie remedy for burns is the white of anegg. It 
excludes the air, and is healing. 

For frosted feet, deer’s marrow will be found excellent. 
For chilblains, tincture of iodine; also muriatic acid, fre- 
juently applied, will relieve them. 

Sweet-Picktep CcocumBpers.—Pare and quarter length- 
wise large cucumbers ; lay in salt water over night; scald 

n the morning, wipe dry, and turn over them boiling 
vinegar, with spices and sugar to your taste. A teacupful 

f sugar to a quart of vinegar is the usual quantity. 

Fioatine IsLanp.—One quart of milk, the yolks of three 
eggs, one tablespoonful of flour, stirred in the milk when 
boiling hot; let it just boil; then pour into your dish; 
lrop the beaten whites into hot water, and lay on the top 
when cool 

CucumBer Ketcavp.—To a dozen good-sized cucum- 
bers, green, eight onions, all chopped very fine, add a 
tablespoonful of salt; drain off all the moisture; put in 
pepper, mustard, &c. pretty strong ; place in a jar, and fill 
up with good vinegar. 


Chemistry for the Poung. 


LESSON VIII. 
(Concluded. ) 

131. To copper, No. 3, add a drop of solution of prussiate 
of potash, and observe the mahogany-colored precipitate 
which results. Out of all the substances furnished by the 
vast range of chemistry, only four, and these metals, pro- 
duce a precipitate of this color with prussiate of potash. 
The metals are copper, uranium, titanium, molybdenum ; 
hence it will be unnecessary to point out the value of the 
evidence supplied. 

132. To silver, No. 3, add a small quantity of prussiate 
of potash, and observe the white precipitate which results. 
There are but few metals which do not furnish a precipi- 
tate of some kind with prassiate of potash ; hence prussiate 
of potash and sulphuretted hydrogen may be considered as 
the test, par excellence, for metals. 

There are many other tests for silver and copper besides 
those already described ; but at this time I do not wish to 
bring a greater number before your notice. 

133. It does not necessarily follow that one substance, 
applicable for the detection of another, is also applicable 
Occasionally, this is the case; occa- 


for its separation. 
sionally, the reverse. Of the two tests just meutioned— 














namely, hydrosulphurie acid and ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium*—the former is not only used as an indicator, or test, 
properly so called, but also as a separator. The latter, 
however, is merely employed asa test. For effecting a 
separation, it is ineligible; and, indeed, it cannot be re- 
garded as amongst the best tests for the presence of silver, 
many others hereafter to be spoken of being superior both 
as to delicacy and precision. However, considering that 
it is one of the two general tests for a large range of metals, 
I have thought it very desirable to bring this substance 
early before your notice. Associate it in your memory, 
therefore, with the fact that it is a test for silver, but not 
among the best. 

134. Let us now proceed to the application of our chemi- 
and effect the separation of silver from 


cal knowledge 


copper, supposing the two metals, dissolved in nitric acid, 





to be associated, 

135. For this purpose, mix together a solution of nitrate 
of silver and of nitrate of copper, and, by reference to the 
qualities of these two solutions, and the effects of reagents 
upon them, devise a plan for their separation. 

136. In the first place, then, we cannot effect the separa- 
tion of the two metals by hydrosulphuric acid, inasmuch 
as this gas, as well as its aqueous solution, throws down 
both silver and copper. Neither could we, for the same 
reasons, even were there none else, employ ferrocyanide 
of potassium. But there are other reasons, and these 
insuperable, for not using this substance as a precipitant 
or separator in any case. We must, therefore, seek for 
some other agent. 

137. We need not seek long for this agent. It has 
already been brought before our notice. On many previ- 


ous occasions, we have seen that chlorine, in almost any 


soluble or gaseous state, simple or combined, will throw 
1 


down silver from its solutions ; and common salt (chlori 








of sodium) furnishes us with a very ready means of usi 
chlorine, under the stipulated conditions. Sut will com- 
mon salt throw down copper? or will it exercise any reac- 
tion unfavorable to the throwing down of the silver? 

138. It will not; but, for the purpose of impressing this 
fact, try the experiment. 
common salt toa portion of solution of nitrate of copper 


Add a portion of solution of 


No precipitation or other visible effect will result. Hence, 
common salt may be employed as a means of separating 
silver from copper. 

139. Pour into the solution of mixed metals, therefore, 
a solution of common salt, so long as any precipitation 
takes place ; and agitate the glass containing the solution, 
until the white deposit (chloride of silver) coheres. Whea 


+} 


coherent, wash it with pure water; and, separating the 
water by decantation, the silver, in the form of chioride of 
silver, will be obtained. 

140. Now, chemists have determined, by the most pre- 
cise experiments, that the composition of this chloride of 
silver is fixed and unvariable—that every 144 parts of it, 
when fused, so as to drive off moisture, contains 36 paru 
chlorine, and 108 parts silver—both by weight. Henew, 
were it desired merely to estimate the amount of silver, 
this might be effected by fusing and weighing the chlo- 
ride—a means of estimation far more accurate than that of 
weighing the silver in a separate metallic form, inasmuch 
as the operation of reducing the chloride into metal may 
possibly be attended with slight waste. However, the 
young chemist is impressed with a very natural desire of 
obtaining bodily, tangibly, any substance which he may 
have to determine. Hence, we will proceed to get the sil- 
ver, in a metallic form, out of the chloride. 





* Prussiate of potash. 

















Ebitors Gable. 


**Tis not a cheek or lip we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full effect of all. 
» * + * 7 * * 
“Tis use alone that sanctifies expense ; 


And splendor borrows all her rays from sense.” 


We have always sought to cultivate among our readers 
a taste for the beautiful. This taste is a source of pleasure 
all 


good gifts of our bountiful Creator, and serves to embellish 


to be enjoyed in conditions of life It is one of the 
our homes, and adds much to our innocent gratifications, 
whenever it is rightly cultivated. 

Foolish vanity and ill-placed ambition to seem rich often 
lead 


Instead of pretty parlors, they have rooms looking like an 


young housekeepers into extravagance in furniture. 


upholsterer’s new shop. As, in dress, everything should 
be adapted 
} ld 


furniture, should 


to the size and pearance of the wearer, so, in 





fitness and consi 





ney be studied. One 


or two heavy, expensive articles only serve to point out 


deficiencies, which would have escaped observation had a 
general sim vy reigned. 

Magnificence suits ample means; but even here great 
mistakes may be made Horace Walpole, speaking of 
people who seek distinction by the finery of their house, 
says: “They dor their own foolish business.”” And 


Instead of specimens of the fine-arts, they 


rlasses and gilding. Cost is everythi 


multiply looking- 


| ng, 
and beauty nothing. 
We have been at great pains and expense to obtain pat- 


terns for our Book, and to give directions in a variety of 
pre easing, and useful arts, to draw the thoughts of 





our young la readers to the practicability of embellish- 





ing their homes and improving their toilet without incur- 
the 


appointments is supposed to involve 


ring expense that elegance in dress and in other 


* 
Those who attend to these things from merely prudential 
reasons are naturally more interested in saving expense 


than in the becoming effort that may be accomplished. 


We 


cultivating simplicity in 








alth would set the example of 


itiful. They would find 


their own happiness, besides 


wish ladies « 
the bea 


idy very beneficial to 





ortunities of contributing to the 
‘riends and the enjoyments of society. 
i larg 


but millir 


Many w e sums of money, and, after all, 


These 
It must be mortifying 


men sper 
ier’s dolls. dressy 
in their own finery 
ng to sink into a mere adjunct to pieces of 


silk and velvet, French bonnets, and Russia furs. 


We w 


ex cise of their unc 


sh we could impress our young friends that the 


lerstanding in selecting what is appro- 


and their own ingenuity in the arrangement or 


priate, 
direction of their attire, will make them appear to far more 


they blindly 





t far hess cost, than when 


advantage, : 





t the mercy of fashionable modistes 





pat themselves a 


A true adjustment of colors in carpets, chairs, curtains, 


and other articles of furniture, gives an air of refinement 


and beauty toa room which could never be obtained by 


mere mons nd upholstery. A vase of fresh flowers is a 





far more elegant ornament than Ddijowterie, whatever may 
* Mrs. Hale’s ** Receipts for the Million” has many direo- 





ns on these subjects. 








be its price. Pictures, even simple drawings, are, to the 


eye of cult.vated taste, far more prized than costly mir- 
rors. 

Ladies whose means cannot purchase or talents furnish 
gems of art may adorn their drawing-rooms by the exercise 


of very agreeable ingenuity in preparing artificial flowers, 





wax fruit, and those vases so closely resembling fine 
china; and even the humble arts of mechanical design, 
such as drawing by theorems, Grecian painting, etc., may 


be resorted to by those who want leisure or genius for the 
walks of the genuine artist. 
We consider it an important feature in our Book that we 


shed instruction in the 





have carefully and constantly fur 





ingenious arts of domestic life, so that young ladies may 
be induced to fill up their vacant hours with employments 
that will cultivate their finer faculties, and provide substi- 
tutes for a vast amount of unnecessary expenditure 











An eminent writer has well said that ‘‘an essentis 
requisite for the per 1 of beauty is sensibility of m i 
srising from the development of the social affections and 





the cultivation of benevolence.” 
The custom prevalent in some countries of planting flow- 


ers on graves, which we Americans are now 


following, has a very beneficial effect on lic taste, as 





well as on the holiest feelings « 
A beautiful place 


the human heart as con- 


nected with humani for the dead, 





“a garden,’’ is in consonance with the Christian’s hope of 


heaven 


It has been remarked that all the anti-social passions, as 





ealousy, envy, fear, etc., 


are inconsistent with the 





perception of beauty ; so the social passions sharpen and 
fac 
the soul to love.” 


itate it, as love, pity, which, as Dryden says, ‘‘ melts 
Another and important requisite to the perception of 
beauty is serenity or cheerfulness of mind. This pleasant- 
ness of temper is s mewhat dependent on constitutional 
causes; yet it can be greatly promoted by cultivation and 


the earnest desire to make others happy. By others, we 


do not mean the ideal friends of fancy, or even those ob- 
jects of benevolence that are only seen at the di nee of 
Borioboola-Gha, but those of our own homes, our own 








families, ne bors, acquaintances The cheerfulness and 
ess that make home the place of happir are the 
best preparation of mind for all those studies and works 


that really improve the heart and intellect 


Persons of a sour, phlegmatic, morose, and misanthropic 


temperament are seldom moved to admiration by ou 


objects of beauty This incompatibility of a feeling of 


love for the lovely and the happy, with the 


social acterized 





and benevol ties, is strikingly char 


by Milton in his ‘‘ Paradise Lost’ — 
The fiend 
all kinds 


and strange. 


Saw, undelighted, all delights 





Of living creatures new to sight ” 


THE GREAT LONDON PREACHER. 


Our read have doubtless seen notices of the 





young 
Baptist clergyman, Rey. Charles Spurgeon, who has elec- 
trifl 


terimunas. 


; ] 


tish metropolitan audience by his wonderful 


d his Bi 
In the last British Quarterly Review, there are 
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some remarks on his style of eloquence which seem to us 
to solve the mystery of his power over his hearers; and, 
with the hope of awakening this earnest spirit of truth, 
hope, love, in the hearts of our readers, we will give the 
outlines of this sketch of a Gospel teacher :— 

“The first secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s success, we think, 
It 


There is not atrace of pulpitism in it. 


will be found in his elocution. is singularly natural. 





The speaker might 





be a Chartist leader, addressing a multitude on Kenning- 
ton Common, so complete is the absence of everything 
aight have reminded you 


from his tone and manner that 


of church or chapel. The style of the preacher is for the 


It 


enunciat 


most part purely colloquial is one man talking to 


another. Even when his ms become the most 


impassioned, they are still natural. Rare—very rare—is 


such an elocution ameng preachers. Once upon a time, 


an elderly Scotchwoman ve her grandson the newspaper 


d it 
been much in the way of hearing was 


lling him to rea aloud. The only reading 


to read, t« 


aloud the boy 1 





at the parish kirk ; and he began to read in the exact tone 


in which he had so often heard the minister read. The 
wood lady was shocked at the boy’s profanity, and, giving 
him a box on the ear, exclaimed: ‘What! dost thou read 
the newspaper with the Bible tivang?’ Oh, that Bible 
twang! Surely the arch-enemy must have invented it as 
the thing wherewith to thin off the number of church- 


goers, 


or to send those to sleep who go. 


** The siyle of the preacher is another element bearing a 


conspicuous relation to his success. His language is for 
the most part good idiomatic Saxon. He speaks to the 
people, not in the language of books, but in their owa lan- 
guage. He gives them many a short treatise on divinity ; 
but it is not a treatise for the press; it is simply so much 
talk about the matter. His diction, and his whole manner 
of setting forth thought, are more from the market-place 
than from the cloister No man or woman can fail to 
inderstand him. It is one themselves wifted enough to 
teach them. In this, there is so much of nature, especially 
when compared with the dull platitudes and elaborate 


ubscurities with which these good people have been long 


the pleasure they feel under this 


difficult to 


familiar elsewhere, that 


new dispensation of things is surely not 
comprehend. 

** Another, and a no less obvious source of the preacher's 
N 


as he is, 


success, lies in his pictorialness 





arly all his lessons 
he 


n in its abstractions 


become pictures. Calvinist is not much dis- 


posed to look on religi He must see 
t as it is in the living men and women about him. As so 


seen, his descriptions of it become, in the manner of Ho- 


arth, and often perhaps unconsciously to himself, a series 
fdramas. The pious mother and her sinning child—the 
ssed | ver, and his great enemy laying snares for 

+ soul, come before you as living realities. Or, it may 
that a principle is taken up, and then to give it vivid- 
ess i to insure that it shall be rememb« red, some his- 
yrical analogy is introduced ‘Some of you,’ says the 
weacher, ‘would like to have grace in reserve, to lay up, 
1s people place money in the bank or the funds, to call 
mut uy occasion But God does not deal with yon in 
that way. He knows you too well todo that. He knows 
how ready you are to forget him now, how much worse it 
would be then. He promises grace as you want it, ac- 
cording to your need te thankful for that. Seek grace 
as you want it, and use it as you haveit. That is all God 


expects of you Be like that patriotic Greek who, with 





his little band of followers, had to check the great army of 
the Persians. He knew that to go down into they n, 
and to expose himself there to all his enemies at once, 


He therefore took his stand 


would be speedy destruction. 
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in the narrow mountain path, and encountered his foes as 
they came up one by one. So be it with you. Keep to 
the narrow pass of to-day. Face your troubles one by one 
Don’t commit yourself to the open plain of 
God does not 


as they arise. 
to-morrow. You are not equal to that. 
require you to do that.’ 

“We felt, as we listened to this language, that the man 
who could paint like that might well be popular. 

‘““We must not forget to state that much should be at 
tributed to the freshness and earnestness of feeling with 
which the preacher commends his message to the reception 
of his hearers. Mr. Spurgeon isa believer. His mind is 
fully made up as to what it is to believe like a Christian, 
and to feel and act like a Christian. In his language, the 
It is no otherwise, can be no other- 
God 


is never away from his own world; he is always in it, 


case is so and so. 
wise. God is God, let the atheist say what he will. 
and ruling it. Some men may teach otherwise, but such 
Those who do battle 
They are 


teachings are a lie, a monstrous lie. 
for God’s truth in God’s world are never alone. 
always surrounded by chariots of fire and horsemen of 
fire. 


supernatural bas not passed. 


The age of miracles has passed, but the age of the 
The Gospel comes from the 
supernatural. 


It ig supernatural. It does its appointed 


work only by the presence of the supernatural. The world 
is not fatherless; the church is not deserted, never has 
been, never sha!l be. 

“The directness, emphasis, and heartiness with which 
Mr. Spurgeon gives utterance to his belief in such truths 
stands in edifying contrast with the dull, conventional, 
make-believe droning to which we have often to listen on 
such topics. Conviction is parent to conviction; feeling is 
parent to feeling. 
so Will it be to a large extent with his auditory. 

“There is profound truth in the great substance of his 


As itis with a speaker in these respects 
I , 


teaching. All the qualities we have mentioned as tending 
to account for his popularity would have failed to realize 
any such result had not his message, as embracing the 
great Catholic truths of the Gospel, the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, and the Influence of the Holy Spirit, been in 
fact the one message which reaches to the deep spiritual 
want of man. Man may well sigh for deliverance from 
his present evils, for the intelligent and spiritual perfection 
of his nature. In Mr. Spurgeun’s preaching, there is the 
ceaseless proclamation of this deliverance, the ceaseless 
We feel bound to think that 
the elocution, the style, the pictorialness, and the earnest- 


promise of this perfection. 


ness of Charles Spurgeon would all have been a compara- 
tively unattractive affair on any other theme than this. 


And, if so, what a significant fact is this! 


What must that 
Gospel be which, after the lapse of eighteen centuries, is 
found to be thus potent in such hands? What 


human nature be to which these hopeful and elevating 


must that 


influences are as precious on the banks of the Thames now 
as they were to the spirits of multitudes in Jerusalem and 
Antioch, in Ephesus and Corinth, nearly two thousand 
years ago? Wonderful are the questions involved, and 
the issues presented, in these popular Sunday teachings ; 
yet the people, all grades and complexions of people, seem 
to feel that with such matters it behoves them to hav 
seriously to do. 

“We bel 


sented in the Sunday meetings at the Surrey Gardens, we 





e ourselves that, to explain the fact pre- 
must go be yond the personal as found in the pre acher, 
beyond the scheme of truth which he propounds, and be- 
yond the nature to which he propounds it, that we must 
The All- 
wise has often worked by instruments, and in ways which 





rest in nothing short of the divine hand itself. 


would seem to have been chosen for the purpose of making 

















EDITORS 


he 


a mock of He 
founded Christianity ; he may do much like it again. 


the world’s wisdom. did so when 


” 


HINTS ABOUT THE SPINE COMPLAINT. 





Tne spine curvatures, so frightful in their results, cannot 
be too carefully guarded against by those who have the 
care of children, more particularly little girls. In Cham- 
bers’s Journal, we find some new suggestions that may be 
beneficial to those who are suffering from this insidious 
and dangerous disease :— 

‘ 





“Dr etetic Me 
cine,’ shows that the vital principle, if proper means are 


Pidduck, in a communication on 


supplied, is safer to rely on than mechanical appliances. 
The weakly and undersized growth of many who live in 
large towns arises from improper diet. Other things being 


child fed 


larger and stronger bones than one fed on white bread. 


equal, a growing on brown bread will have 
The insufficiency of white bread, moreover, becomes pre- 
judicial when alum is an ingredient. Here we let the 
doctor speak for himself: ‘Acting upon the design,’ he 
says, ‘of supplying the vital principle with the materials 
y to strengthen, and, as a consequence, to straighten the 
bones, I procured a large quantity of ivory turnings, and 
had them deprived of gelatine by long boiling, and dried, 
that the bone-earth phosphate set at liberty might be more 
easily acted upon and readily dissolved by the acid in the 
stomach. To this bone-earth phosphate was added a fourth 
part of the saccharine carbonate of iron, and flour, butter, 
ginger, and treacle in proper proportions to form ginger- 
bread-nuts. Each nut, containing twenty grains of the 
bone-earth phosphate, and five grains of the saccharine 
carbonate of iron, was a dose, of which one was given 
twice a day.’ 

a “The doctor administered these 





nuts to girls afflicted 





with curvature of the spine in a ‘ school for servants,’ and 
with the happiest effects, and has treated a sufficient num- 
ber of cases satisfactorily, ‘ by this alimentary method, to 
justify the conclusion that the vital principle, duly sup- 
plied with the proper materials, is able to cure all cases 
of lateral, sternal, and dorsal curvature in growing chil- 
dren—not arising from caries of the vertebre—without 
mechanical appliances, and that those appliances are a 
hindrance rather than a help, by diminishing muscular 
exertion, and, as a consequence, weakening muscular 
power." 


1 “The doctor brings forward the case of a young lady of 
sixteen, who, after three months’ treatment, had almost 
lost her ‘spinal deviations,’ and pursues: ‘I am ex- 


tremely desirous of directing the attention of orthopedic 
surgeons to this mode of treatment, because into their hands 
the greater number of cases of spinal curvature fall, assured 
that, if medicinal were entirely to supersede mechanical 
means, the result, in most cases, would be mach more 
satisfactory. In cases of delayed dentition, the growth of 
the teeth is promoted, and they are speedily protruded 
through the gum, under a course of the bone-earth phos- 
phate. It might very probably be administered with suc- 
cess in cases of false joint from ununited fracture of the 
” 


long bones, and in cases of rickets.’ 


BENEFICENCE.—Miss Burdett Coutts has presented a life- 
This hand- 


some gift has been made in consequence of the announce- 


boat to the town of Margate, at a cost of £500 


ment that the twelve men forming the crew of the Victory 
while endeavoring to rescue the Northern Belle, 


in all human probability, 1 


lugger, 
would, ave been saved, if the 


services of a life-boat could have been obtained. 
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is worthy of a place in 


Tae following beautiful poem 
the “‘ Editors’ Table :”"— 
THE 


TWILIGHT ANGEL. 


BY FANNIE 8TEVENS. 


1 





Each sunset ray hath faded away, 
And, silently, as they come, 

The twinkling stars in their silvery cars : 
Drive up the heavenly dome ; 

The soft wind sighs through the maple boughs 
A tender and sweet refrain, 

And with never a frown, the night 


Comes down o’er the earth again 
The huge logs blaze on the wide, wide hearth, 


And just by the corner-stone, 
With undoubted right in his fearless might, 





A cricket singeth 
And I sit and list to his merry song, 
sht glow 


And watch the fire-li; 
On the polished floor, and the oaken door, 


While dreaming of long ago 


An angel comes, and stands clos¢ 
My thoughts grow holier no 
And wipeth away each shade wl 
Hath 


And foldeth around 


carelessly flung o'er 
me ner 


While, in accents sweet and clear 


As the song of shells, or the chime of bells, 
She charmeth my willing ear. 

She beareth me back to the days by-gone, 
The days of my early youth, 

When my heart was free in its careless glee, 


And every throb was truth ; 
When life passed on like a gk 


a care was nigh 


rious dream, 


And never 


t lin 
to dim, 


With its visage grim my eye 





Or wake the quivering sig 


She pointeth back to three lowly mounds, 
O'er-shaded by willows fair, 

And again, and again my heart 
For the loved and lost 

Her finger is raised to the starry he 


lie ther 


While my tears like rain gush down, 


holy face 


And with solemn grace on her 


She tells of the robe and crown— 


The spotless robe and the crown of gold 
Which, in that blessed abode, 

Whose skies are e’er br 
Await the redeemed « 


} , light 


ght with unchang 
God 

And the grief dies out from my earth-dimm’'d soul, 

And my tears forget to flow, 


her life— 


For my thoughts are rife with an 


Another than this below. 


The light on the quaint, wide heaith grows dim 


And the cricket, who gaily sur 

By the corner-stone in his might alone, 
Hath hushed his weary tongue 

And I look in vain for my angel guide, 


She hath gently passed away, 


But will come again with her sweet refrain 


At the close of another d y. 


Common Sense TRANSCENDENTALISM. — 
** The real cause 


That, falsely mag 


BETTER THAN 


f almost all the evils in science 





is this: ) 


ifying and extolling the powers 
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of the mind, we seek not its true helps,” says the wise 
Bae mn. 


We shall not have much reason to complain of the nar- 


rowness of our minds if we employ them about what may 


be of use to us, for of that they are very capable; and it 
will be an unpardonable as well as a childish peevishness 
if we undervalue the advantage of our knowledge, and 
neglect to improve it to the ends for which it was given 
us, because there are some things set out of our reach. It 
will be no excuse to an idle servant who would not attend 
te his duty by candlelight to plead that he had not broad 
sunshine. The candle that is set up within each mind 
shines bright enough for its duties. 

Tue Wersn Nioutingate.—Such is the title given a 
young lady from Wales, Miss E. L. Williams, who has 
lately arrived in our country with the intention of giving 


sical entertainments to the American people. 


concerts and mn 
Miss Will 


monials of character and warm encomiums of her musical 


ms has brought from England excellent testi- 


In particular confirmation to us, she had a letter 


pé 
n from our friend, Mrs C. Hall, 
ghly esteemed in America 


abilities 


of introduct Ss of Lon- 





don, whose genius is so h Our 


Hall’s writings and 
and her own words of kind commendation will be 
L. Williams. 


readers are well acquainted with Mrs 
merits ; 
the best guarantee we can give Miss E 
HALE: 


in America as to character; and that is the reason why— 


**My DrAR Mrs. L know how particular you are 


feeling interested in the young lady who will give you 


this—I frank!y assure you that she is a really good, true, 


excellent girl, who will charm you with her glorious 


voice.” 

We have, therefore, no hesitation in commending Miss 
E. L..Williams to « 
land. 


ter, having no male relative to protect her, she will need 


ur friends, wherever she may go in our 


As she is only accompanied by her mother and sis- 


Americans are 
Miss Wil- 


aid of several 


that kind and generous sympathy which 
ever ready to bestow on talents and goodness. 
in 


liams has given musical entert inments 


charitable associations in Philadelphia with good success. 





Evxauisa Lireratcre.—Some French writer (Victor 
Hugo, I believe) has said that English literature consists 
of four distinct literatures—English, American, Scottish, 


and Irish, each having a different character 

Exeauisn Pertoprcats.—These are the London, Edin- 
burgh, North British, Westminster Quarterly Re- 
views, and Blackwood's Magazine, all re-published in New 
York by Leonard, Scott, & Co., 79 Fulton Street. 

If our readers, in addition to the Lady’s Book, would 
like te add a good we commend them to 
the above list. We should prefer tl London, or North 
British, now that the latter has a Christian editor, and is 


and 


English Review, 


freed from its German rationalism. 


PIC 


wind 


AN LADIES’ MOUNT VERNON 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE AMI 


Ovr readers have been made thoroughly familiar with 
the objects of this patriotic effort. To purchase the Wash- 
ington estate of Mount Vernon, the Home and Tomb of our 
American hero, , the wisest and best 


man the world has ever known, such is our first object. 


statesman, and sage. 


This estate will then be the property of the women of 


America, and, held in trust by the State of Virginia, is to 


he sa of American patriotism, 


be kept forever as 


where the memories of the great vod are to be honored 








BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 





in thankful benedictions to God, the giver of all our bless- 
ings and wonderful privileges as a nation. 

A considerable portion of the money, $200,000, necessary 
for the purchase of this large estate of two hundred acres, 
the most valuable part of the Washington patrimony, is 
already collected or pledged. Hon. Edward Everett has a 
large sum gained by his great Oration, and he is still add- 
ing to his donation. But we need now the contributions 
of the women of America. One dollar is the subscription, 
entitling the member to have her name enrolled on the 
archives of the Association. In addition to this honor, 
every lady sending a subscription to the editors of the 
Lady’s Book, an organ of the Mount Vernon Association, 
will have her name published in the “ Editor’s Table,” 
and then transferred to the archives. 

We have a good list this month. From two towns, we 
If all the towns 


would thus respond to our appeal, the money would be 


have twenty-nine names! in our land 


collected easily and atonce. Here isthe list from Smyrna, 


Delaware. All honor to the generosity of the ladies of that 


patriotic State, one of the ‘‘ Old Thirteen.” 


Mrs. Sarah Spruance, Smyrna, Delaware, e1 
‘* Lizzie H. Spruance, - nis 1 
* Lizzie F. Spruance, oe oe l 
** Juliet Cummins, os = 1 
** Martha A. Cummins, - “ 1 
“ Frances A. Biddle, “ “ 1 
* Maria Benson, ” - l 
“ Rebecca Carrow, ” a 1 
* T. Mustard, » 7 1 
** Catherine Clement, - ” 1 
* Jane A. Pittman, os ed l 
* Mary Eliason, a ” 1 
* Evalina M. Cummins, a ” 1 

Miss Sally Spruance, - = 1 
* Margaret Cummins, os es 1 
* Eliza B. Cummins, oe os 1 
* Sarah C. Cumniins, os " 1 
* Susan H. Raymond, = ” 1 
* Kitty Russel, " ‘ > 
* Anna C. Clement, * = 1 
* Mary K. Davis, - ” 1 
* Ann E. Davis, ™ on 1 
* Lizzie B. Davis, - we 1 
* Elva Davis, ” - 1 
* Georgia Davis, ” é l 

The following names from the new State of Arkansas 


show the sympathy that our noble eflort awakens in every 


part of our land :— 
Mrs. Oladine Reiff, #1 


Fayetteville, Ark., 


“ Kate Wilson, = 1 
Miss J. Montgomery Wilson, = - 1 

** Melrose Wilson, = os 1 
We want hundreds, yes, thousands of members; so send 


on your names and subscriptions. There is room for all. 


To ovr CorresponpEents.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘A Lover's Phases’—‘‘ Why do we Love ?”— 
‘My Indian Garden” and other poems have been sent us 
from Calcutta by a former writer for our Book.—‘ Our 
Home”—‘‘ A New Day”—‘‘ The Davidsons”—and ‘The 
Sleigh-Ride.”’ 

The following articles are declined: 
“The Two Bridals” (too long ; will be returned, if postage 
is sent. We are not in want of contributors.)—* Th 
Island of my Fancy"’—‘‘ The Irrelievable’”—*‘ Miss Philena 
Hopkins oyt West’’—‘‘ The Little Cloud’’—*‘ Sonnet” — 
“The Death of Raphael” —‘‘ The Mist of the Morning”— 


* Lovelight" — 


” 
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“The Three Travellers” —“ Song”—*‘ Away with Hope’’— 
““Love’—“*To Maggie”—‘“ Novel Reading’’—‘‘The Os- 
wego River” (pretty ; but we arecrammed with poems.)— 
“The Light of other Years’’—‘‘Our Precious Gift” and 
“The Way to get Rich.” 

Our correspondents should be careful to keep copies of 
the articles sent us, as we cannot be responsible for the 
return of those we do not accept. We never return an 
article unless stamps for the postage are sent. 

Pray write your articles with black ink on white paper, 
and, in the accompanying letter, give your name in full, 
with the town, county, and State of your residence. At- 
tention to these little matters will save us much needless 
trouble and waste of time.—Eps. or Lapy’s Boor. 


(dod 


Diterarp dlotices. 


Books By Mari.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

NEW JUVENILES. —We have received a package of 
admirable little volumes from the GENERAL PROTESTANT 
EpiscopaL ScunpAy-ScHooL which we gladly in- 
dorse, both for interest and real worth. They are attrac- 
tive in appearance, all of them, which is a great matter to 
The paper 


Uyirox, 


the young people for whom they are designed. 
ts unusually smooth and white, the type clear, and the 
crimson, green, and blue of the covers, with their appro- 
priate gilding, form a happy contrast to the dingy bindings 
in fashion in our Sunday-school days. 

First among them, we note the admirable series of the 
LIVES OF THE BISHOPS, in which are included Wuire, 
Seapury, Cnase, Hopart, GrRiswoip, and Moore. As 
the author, Rev. John N. Norton, of Kentucky, tells us: 
**No one who has not actually performed the task of 
writing biographies for the young can form any idea of the 
difficulty of the effort.” These difficulties have been sur- 
mounted in the series prepared by him. The style is sim- 
ple and clear, the facts prominently brought out, and the 
coloring which a biographer unavoidably gives to his 
subject is faithful, free from prejudice and misapprehen- 
sion. Those of whom he writes ‘‘stand up in sunny ont- 
lines, brave and clear,’’ as guides and models for the chil- 
dren of the church for which their lives and strength were 
spent. 

THE LIFE OF HENRY MARTYN. Compiled and 
Abridged by Rev. D. P. Sanford, is another useful biogra- 
phy, free from cumbersome and distracting details. The 
subject is too well known to need our introductior, and the 
work which Henry Martyn accomplished, the translation 
of the New Testament into Hindoostanee, of the New 
Testament and Psalms into Persian, of too much moment 
to be forgotten in the world which he has left, that he may 
receive the reward of his well-doing. We are especially 
glad to see this memoir produced in such an attractive form 
just at this time. 

NOT A MINUTE TO SPARE, by 8. C., comes appropri- 
ately after the life of a man who is said “‘never to have 


lost an hour.’’ It is a timely reproof for those who, in the 


whirl of the times, ‘“‘ have not a minute to spare’’ for the 
one real object of life, that which will alone be of any avail 
VoL. LvI.—16 











after it has passed. We have laid aside a page of its prac- 
tical hints, “‘ How to have a Minute,” for the benefit of our 
*“Centre-Table”’ circle. 

WINGS AND STINGS, by the author of “The Clare- 
mont Tales,” has a sprightly lesson of kindness, gentle- 
ness, and industry for the little people, who will be 
fascinated by the story of the Hive, and the Cottage. 


Covsrmxy Attics, or, as our readers now know her, Mrs 
Haven, has two volumes in this list, as well as one pub- 
lished by the Appletons, all of them new to the public, 
although the first was written a year since, accounting for 
the apparent industry of her pen. 

CHARLIE HOPE is besides a very little fellow indeed, a 
tiny Christmas token. The object of this, and of the larger 
volume, entitled ‘‘Sunday at Oatlands, or Quiet Bible 
Talks,” is best gathered from the introduction by Cousin 
Alice herself. In the first-—‘‘Charlie Hope’’—she says 
“It is a great pleasure to me, as I go through the world, 
to see how much more equally its happiness is divided 
than we sometimes think.’’ And the little story bas for 
its point the proof that there is as much pleasure in 
earning money as spending it, in the possession of one 
wished-for toy as a whole Christmas-treo can give to those 
who are spoiled and pampered; while, underlying all, is 
the comforting truth that “the poor are nearer to God, 
to Him who was cradled in a manger, and had not where 
to lay his head in toilsome manhood.”’ 

SUNDAY AT QATLANDS is a volume of Bible stories 
from the Old Testament, inwoven with a family history 
which fixes the interest of the children, as they read, more 
than a bald conversation between mother and child, or 
teacher and pupil, would do. There is to be a second part 
promised for next year—‘‘Christmas at Oatlands’ —to 
commence with the Gospels, the same plan and story being 
continued. 

A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING, AND EVERYTHING 
IN ITS PLACE is the seventh volume of Mrs. Haven’s 
home books, making, in all, the thirteenth juvenile book 
she has published. The scene of the story is laid in the 
southwest, new ground for Cousin Alice, but one she seems 
to have been familiar with. The children are real chil- 
dren, with real faults and failings; and the little plot ends 
most happily to the family at “‘Sycamore Hill.” Price 
75 cents. 


From J. W. Brapuey, 48 North Fourth Street, Philade! 
phia:-— 

LIVING AND LOVING. By Virginia F. Townsend 
We were abont to make a notice of this work, when the 
following froin the Erie Constitution met our eye; and it 
80 well expresses what we think of the book that we give 
the article entire :— 

“This is a charming book by a charming authoress 
Open the pages, and gaze on the likeness of the fair writer 
and you see ‘Living and Loving’ written in the sweet 
happy face, and beaming from the deep, lustrous eye. I! 
the face is a reflex of the heart, then there is a heart all 
goodness, and joyousness, and hopefulness. 

“This work is a collection of beautiful gems, which 
have, from time to time, been contributed by her to the 
press. They have all the charm of romance, blended with 
the truthfulness of reality, and are soundly moral. There 
is no sickly sentimentality, no exaggerated imagery, no 
exciting improbability, no subtle apology for vice or crime 
no courtly praise of gilded villany in ‘Living and Loving.’ 
It is truthful, artless, practical, and moral. It teaches 
man to look upon the sunny side of things, to cultivate a 








love for the good, the pure, the beautiful. 
many things in favor of this delightful publication, but we 


Husbands should buy it for their 


We might say 


deem it unnecessary. 
wives, lovers should buy it for their sweethearts, friends 
should buy it for their friends—a prettier and more enter- 
gift could not be given—and everybody should buy 
It ought to be circulated throughout 


taining 
for themselves. 
the land It carries sunshine wherever it goes. One 
ich book is worth more than all the ‘yellow-covered 
trash’ ever published.”’ Price $1 00. 


We have received from E. H. Brrier & Co. a very fine 
copy of BURNS’ WORKS, bound superbly, and illustrated 
with several designed by 
Schmolze. 


a favorite. 


very 
The frontispiece alone would make this edition 


superior engravings, 
It is a picture of the ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne Club ;” 
and the portraits of the members ure very correct. Many 
an “auld acquaintance” smiles at us from this page. We 
recognize Richard Vaux, Mayor of the city of Philadel- 
phia; Judges Lewis and Knox of the Supreme Court; E. 
H. Butler, Morton McMichael, John Grigg, 

dey, Mr. Wickersham, Mr. Pancoast, Doctor 
fessor Hart, E. P. Mitchell, E. A. Cope, Professor Coppée, 
and William D. Lewis, all looking as if they were enjoy- 
Facing this 





Louis A. Go- 


Green, Pro- 





ing life, and the present moment exceex 


out there is a very beautiful portrait of the poet. The 
her engravings are worthy of being placed with these 


two. 

What can we say about the poet that Las not been said 
for years in all Great Britain and America? There is 
hardly a writer whose works are so universally known 
wud loved as Burns. He touches the heart, and takes the 
affections captive. In every house, his words are quoted, 
Carlyle says of him: 
** Burns indeed lives in sympathy. His soul rushes forth 
Nothing that has existence 


his songs sung, and his name loved. 


into all the realms of being. 
can be indifferent to him.”’ And that this is true can be 
ecen in every line of his beautiful poems. There is a gen- 
tie pathos running through his poetry, touching to every 
heart; and this is particularly to be observed in the verses 
he addresses to animals, where even the meanest seems to 
cenll forth some affection from the poet's great heart. Many 
euch of his verses are among the most touching poems in 
the English language. His prayers, many written during 
long illnesses, breathe a spirit of pure devotion and love 
for the Creator, which make them worthy of a place 
among any religious writings. 

Burns’ versatility of talent is amazing. He goes from 
the pathetic to the Indicrous, from the sublime to the most 
every-day subjects with perfect ease. Hardly any poem 
in our tongue shows this power more strongly than 
‘Tam O’Shanter,’’ where the ludicrous, pathetic, and 
horrible in turn pale the cheek, and call forth the smile or 
tear. 

But we could write for hours, and not exhaust instances 
of the great power and genius of the poet. Let the univer- 
sal homage and love accorded to his works speak for his 
A more acceptable or superb gift-book than the 
Price 


genius, 
one now before us we have not seen for a long time. 
86 00 in morocco ; $+ 00 in cloth. 

From Cuaries De Strver, 714 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
lelphia :-— 
PRAY! 
lected from various Authors; 


tS FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES, Chiefly Se- 
with a Preliminary Essay. 
Together with a Selection of Hymns. By Albert Barnes. 
, in the words of the author, has been made 
lieve family 





of those heads of families who t 
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devotion to be a duty, but who are deterred from it by dif- 
fidence or supposed want of ability. The selections vary 
for each day in the course of five weeks; and these are 
followed by a selection of ‘‘Prayers and Thanksgivings 
for particular Occasions, and by nearly two hundred 
Hymns, chiefly adapted to Family Worship.”” This work 
emanates from a source so pious, so learned, and so greatly 
revered, that it would be mere affectation in us were we 
It is embellished 
Price $1 00. 


to undertake to pronounce on its merits. 
with a very fine portrait of the author. 


From Crospy, Nicnors, & Co., Boston, through T. B. 
Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

MABEL VAUGHAN. By the author of “‘The Lamp- 
lighter.”” This is a neatly printed volame of over five 
But the reader need not fear to 
We venture to 


hundred octavo pages. 
commence its perusal on that account. 


predict, if he is himself a person of the right manner of 


mind, he will find enough of the true spirit of dignity and 
virtue to bear him pleasantly and triumphantly to its 
conclusion. Price $1 00. 

From Harper & Botner, New York, through Parry 
& McMiL.ay, Philadelphia :— 

THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Se- 
lected and edited by the Rev. Robert Aris Wilmot, Incum- 
bent of Bearwood. With English and American Additions, 
arranged by Evert A. Duyckinck, editor of the Cyclopedia 
of American Literature. Illustrated with one hundred 
and thirty-two engravings, drawn by eminent artists. 
This is a very beautiful volume, gracefully adorned within 
and without by the arts of typography and binding. Its 
contents are selected from the productions of the most cele- 
brated English and American authors, from James Beattie 
to Butler’s ‘‘ Nothing to Wear.”” The selections, however, 
are not made exclusively from the authors of the present 
century, but embrace those within a period of about eighty- 
five years, and of course include extracts from the works 
of Cowper, Percy, Scott, and others. The illustrations are 
very fine, and peculiarly adapted to the varied subjects 
treated of in the selections. The volume will be a hand- 
some and valuable addition to a family library, and will 
at the same time be a very suitable present and memorial 
of friendship. Price 85 00. 

THE HASHEESH EATER: Being Passages from the 
Life of a Pythagorean. The admirers of De Quincey, the 
“Opium Eater,” will not fail to be pleased with these con- 
fessions of ‘‘The Hasheesh Eater.” 
similarity between the two cases; but we do not think it 


There is, indeed, a 


so intimate as to destroy the originality of the Pythagorean’s 
experiments, or to weaken in any degree the interest which 
the reader will feel in the perusal of his strange but 
philosophic narrative. He commences his work by re- 
lating the effects of his first use of hasheesh, made simply 
from the promptings of curiosity, and next details the 
gradual change of his motive for its employment from the 
desire of research to a longing desire for its immeasurable 
ecstasy. He then relates how that ecstasy by degrees be- 
came daily more and more flaked with shadows of as 
immeasurable pain, until torture, save at rare intervals, 
swallowed up happiness altogether, without abating in 
the least the fascinations of the habit. He concludes the 


story of his experience by a statement of the causes which 





induced him instantaneously to abandon the indulgence, 


and of the sufferings which were the consequences. To 





those who have unfortunately fallen into the inordinate 


think these 








use of stimulants, we confessions may be ren 


dered of service, provided they still retain the power of 
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self-control. As a work of scientific research, we presume 
its merits will not be questioned. Price $1 009. 

THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its Rela- 
tion to the History of Slavery and the Government of the 
Colonies. By Arthur Heeps. This is the third volume of 
un important historical work, the preceding volumes of 
which have received the entire approbation of a large 
class of critical readers. The author has devoted his pow- 
ers to clearing up some pvints in the history of Mexico 
which other authors have left in obscurity or confusion, 
and in this has at least shown us that one of the controver- 
sies which still continue to agitate the Christian world is 
older even than the Reformation. Price $1 00. 


From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia:— 

THE TWO APPRENTICES; with a History of their 
Lazy Tour. By Charlies Dickens. A very agreeable and 
interesting story, the moral of which will be found par- 
ticularly serviceable to young readers. The publisher 
will send it to any part of the country by mail on the 
receipt of twenty-five cents. 

SARTAROE: A Tale of Norway. By James A. Mait- 
land, author of ‘*The Watchman,’ ‘“‘The Wanderer,” 
“The Old Doctor,” &c. &c. The field upon which the 
author bas now tried his pen is one which, notwithstanding 
it abounds in romance, and is fertile in natural beauty, 
has rarely engaged the attention of the writer of fiction. 
The scenes and plot are laid in Norway and the United 
States alternately, and the main incident of the tale is one 
of engrossing interest, viz: the courage and devotion of a 
young Norwegian peasant girl, who saved her lover (a 
guide, falsely accused of the murder of a traveller) from 
ignominious punishment, by voluntarily, and unknown 
to her friends, undertaking a perilous journey to the 
Hardanger Fjeld Mountain Range, and bringing the sup- 
posed murdered man—who had fallen from a precipice— 
into court, at the moment the judge was pronouncing 
sentence. This is a story—elaborated—often related with 
pride by the people of Bergen, the ancient capital of 
Norway. This great work has received the unqualified 
approbation of Washington Irving, to whom the book is 
dedicated, with his express permission. Price $1 25. 

Read what Washington Irving says of this great book: 

Sunnysips, Invinatox, November 1, 1857. 

My Dear Frigyp: According to promise, I have read 
*Sartaroe,”’ and now will give you my opinion of the 

It is highly creditable to your genius. 
All in all, the best novel issued from the 
American press for some years past. Jt must certainly 
* * * * T have written to Murray 


book in a word. 
It is excellent. 


meet with success. 
of London, my old publisher, and have advised him to re- 
print the book there. With the greatest esteem, 

I am your friend, Wasuineton InviIna. 

To James A. MAITLAND, Esq., Brooklyn, L. I. 

From Saetpoy, BLAkeMAN, & Co., New York, through 
E. H. Burrer & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE SAINT AND HIS SAVIOUR; or, the Process of 
the Soul in the Knowledge of Jesus. By the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon. This isa very handsomely printed volume, the 
object of its contents being to comfort the mourner, to con- 
firm the weak, to guide the wandering, and reassure the 
doubting. Price $1 00. 

We have also from the same publishers the Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s FAST-DAY SERMON, preached at the Crystal 
~*alace, Sydenham, October 7, 1857, being the day ap- 
pointed for a solemn fast, etc., for the restoration of tran- 


quillity in India. Price 25 cents. 
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Srm-O hair, 


Gopry For Feprcary.—Another beautiful plate—‘‘ The 
Old Stile.’ This is the kind of embellishment that wo 
mean to publish monthly. We also give in this number 
a beautiful pattern for a lady's slipper, and, of course, our 
inimitable colored fashions. 

We also ask attention to our literary matter. 





Wry don’t our contemporaries originate something? 
why follow in ourtrack? They would find it much better 
for their subscription lists if they would now and then 
come out with something original. Here we have the 
January numbers all illustrated with a style of embel- 
lishments that we have been using for several years. 
By and by, no doubt, some of them will produce articles 
on the aquariums, which we were the first to introduce in 
this country, and which bid fair to be so popular. 

ProressoR Coppre, who recently delivered a series of 
lectures at the Hall of the University in this city, estab- 
lished for himself a brilliant reputation as well for his 
great literary knowledge as for his impressive and polished 
delivery. His course was attended throughout by a great 
number of our most intelligent citizens, who have uni- 
formly expressed themselves in the highest terms of the 
accomplished lecturer. 

WHATEVER you see in other magazines purporting to be 
fashions, it is as well for our subscribers to place no de 
pendence upon. We never publish a fashion when it is not 
in season, although we may have it at the time. Depend 
upon it that it wil not be worn until after it has appeared 
in the Lady’s Book. 





Here is an article from one of our papers. Speaking of 
“A summer fashion in Paris often reaches 
> It ought 


fashion, it says: 
us in winter, and is adopted then as the dress.’ 
to have added that some of our magazines also publish it 
as the fashion. We never do it. We never publish a 
style of dress until it is the fashion. But they know no 
better. 

How ro Remrr.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop. Stamps over three cents are only taken for 
the fractional parts ofa dollar. Notes on allsolvent banks 
taken at par. Be careful and pay the postage on your 
letter, and direct it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

Bropre is, as usual, at the head of the fashionists, and 
again favors us with one of his inimitable garments. 





We have received a very complimentary letter from 
Floydsburg, Kentucky, in which the writer is down upon 
borrowing, and wishes us to put a stoptoit. Good friends 
and subscribers, the remedy is in your own power: Don't 
lend ; and if you don't lend, there will be no borrowers. 

Sorvent Baxxs.—We take the notes of all solvent banks 
in payment for the Lady’s Book. 
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JOHN GRIGG, ES@. 

Drrectiy above our head, in our sanctum, hangs the 
portrait of our honored townsman. Every lineament of 
his frank and manly countenance bespeaks the probity 
which has rendered his career a model to the young mer- 
chants of our country. No man has more zealously endea- 
vored to build up and strengthen the business interests of 
our community; none has more ardently sought to direct 
into safe channels our commercial activity. His success in 
life, won as it has been by industry, by perseverance, and 
by unbending integrity, affords the deepest pleasure to 
those who are most intimately acquainted with him. True 
to himself, he has always been true to others; and the 
number of those who have been indebted to his friendly 
Offices is known to none save himself. 

For his business associates of bygone years, especially 
in the book trade, he has shown a constant and genuine 
regard ; and during the late panic, which has prostrated so 
many of our business men, and borne so heavily on the 
entire community, the promptness with which he has 
come forward to extend a helping hand has, in many in- 
It is in such critical 
In times 


stances, been eminently touching. 
circumstances as these that friendship is tested. 
which palsy the resolution of the stoutest heart, and be- 
cloud the keenest vision, it is no trifling mark of generosity 
and manly feeling to extend adequate, though uunostenta- 
tious relief. Such tokens of kindness show a heart which 
no prosperity can blunt; and such a heart has our honored 
friend. 

Courteous and high-toned in his intercourse with all 
who approach him, we regard him as a model of the truly 
upright and honorable gentleman. 

For his late irreparable bereavement, we tender him our 
sincerest sympathy. 

CoLtoreD PHoTocRapHs.—The Newell portraits taken in 
all weathers, and colored splendidly. All ought to pro- 
vide themselves with one of these beautiful pictures. Hear 
what the Hon. E. Joy Morris, late minister to Eugland, 
says: ‘‘The exquisite finish, beauty, and softness of your 
portraits, conjoined with their durability of color, and 
faithfulness as likenesses, cannot fail to commend them to 
the attention and patronage of all who appreciate true art.” 

Mr. Newell's establishment is at 706 Arch Street. 





We have received from A. Williams & Co., of Boston, 
the new, popular, and laughable gem of “A Trip to 
Paris,”’’ suitable for all seasons, being a beautiful account 
of what befell one Jonathan Podd, comprising over 50,000 
transformations of wit and humor. It is put up in a neat 
box, with one hundred and sixty cards and a book of 
{netraction. Price only fifty cents. For sale by W. B. 


Zieber, Third Street, Philadelphia. 





ScpscriBers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respon- 
sible. We only act as the agent to pay over the money. 
If they miss a number of Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they 
must address the publister of the publication they miss. 
We have nothing to do with it. 





ReMemMBeR that the Lady’s Book is not a mere luxury; 
itis a necessity. There is no lady who takes the Book 
that does not save twice the price of itin a year in the 
matter of domestic economy. Its receipts, its patterns, its 
needle-work, its instructions in housekeeping are invalua- 


ble to the housekeeper. 








A roune lady of experience wishes an engagement as 
teacher in a school or family. In the first, she would pre- 
fer to teach Latin and Mathematics, or any of the English 
Branches ; in a family, she would add Music and French 
to young pupils. References on application to L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

We can vouch for the qualifications of the lady in ques- 
tion, and especially commend the above to the notice of 
school principals, or parents who prefer to have their chil- 
dren united in a class at home, where the boys will have 
an unusual advantage of good grounding in the elements 
of a classical education. 

THe “Otp Dominion” Corrre-Pot.—A housekeeper, 
whom we happen to know, and whose word is fully to be 
relied upon, writes tous thus: ‘Let me advise you by 
all meana to get one of the ‘Old Dominion coffee-pots.’ 
There is nothing like it. By a simple, but very ingenious 
contrivance, all the aroma which usually passes off into 
the room, or up the chimney, while the coffee is boiling, 
is retained, and thus you have your favorite beverage as 
perfect in flavor as it is possible to obtain it. I never knew 
what it was to have coffee in perfection before. Try the 
Old Dominion, Mr. Godey, if you are a lover of the Arabian 
berry.” We area lover of it, and, moreover, a lover of it 
boiled, not strained after the French fashion. We shall 
certainly give the “Old Dominion” a trial, and report 
our experience. If it does what our friend says, the in- 
ventor’s fortune is made. 

YANKEE PRECEDENT. 

BY GEORGE EB. SENSENEY. 

Vent, vidi, vici, 
Was the odd dispatch and spicy 
Cesar sent to Rome to grace his 
Triumph over King Pharnaces. 
This was after the regalia 
Won from Pompey at Pharsalia: 
There was much of prius nisi 
In his veni, vidi, vici. 
Veni, vidi, vici, 
To a heart that’s cold and icy, 
Seems a motto vague and stupid, 
But ‘tis on the shafts of Cupid 
And his wild and frolic dictum 
Loves to find an easy victim 
In the heart that ’s cold and icy, 
With his veni, vidi, vici. 
Thus the boy-god has the tactics 
Of the Roman’s brief didactics: 
And they taught the Yankee nation 
How to conquer all creation. 

Tue press throughout the country and our private letters 
say that the Lady's Book has improved beyond all prece- 
dent. Our October, November, December, and January 
numbers are pronounced the best numbers of a magazine 
ever published. Our edition is rapidly increasing ; and 
we bid fair to have the largest list for 1855 we have ever 
published. The public have found out that it is the cheap- 
est to have the best. 

A. McMakxry, Ese., late of the Saturday Courier, has 
commenced a new business, that of insurance broker. We 
are sure that his old friends will remember him, and, if 
they have anything to do in his way, give him a call ag 
his offve, No. 10 Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
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MAKE UP your CLUBs.—It is now time to commence; 
and remember that the Lady’s Book is the best work for 
ladies published in this country. We have more than 
one thousand private letters testifying to this fact, and the 
press throughout the country is unanimous in saying that 
the Lady’s Book is the best magazine of its kind in this or 
any other country. The difference in the club price of the 
Lady’s Book and that of other magazines is oniy a few 
cents, and for these few cents you get nearly one-third 
more reading and engravings, besides other more expen- 
sive embellishments that a low-priced magazine cannot 
afford to give. Clubs must be for the Lady’s Book alone, 
with one exception, and that is “‘ Arthur's Home Maga- 
zine.”’ One or more of that work can be introduced ina 
clab in place of the Lady’s Book, if desired. 

Any person with a very little trouble can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 100,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only haif that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe- 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. Inno instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
It cannot be done. 


twelve. 
cause twelve have been ordered. 





Gopgr’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be fur- 
nished at the prices annexed :— 
New Songs. 


I Care not for the Giddy Throng, 10 cts. 
Oh, come to me! (from Traviata), i 
We'll Smile and be Happy (from Traviata), 3 * 
Chimes of the Monastery, 25 “* 
Shower of Pearls (by Glover), $5 “ 
Kissing thro’ the Bars, 25 “ 
New Piano Pieces. 
Pet Waltz, Be 
Ricci Waltz, 35 * 
Fascination Polka, 25 “ 
Hiawatha, 3 “ 
American Carnival Gallop, 25 “ 
Short and Sweet Gallop, 15 “ 


Wuhirse’s Hark ReGexerator is pronounced by the 
women folks to be unequalled. It is intended to restore 
the hair where it has fallen off from sickness, or other 
causes, and to remove dandruff or scurf. Testimonials are 
numerous in regard to its efficacy. It is delightfully 
perfumed, and the ladies, after using it, will pronounce it 
indispensable to the toilet. 

Mr. White has acknowledgments from many eminent 
persons testifying to the value of his Hair Regenerator. 


WE are certainly very much obliged to the Gardiner 
Journal for its good opinion, and we quote its own words: 
‘““We have repeatedly stated our opinion that this is the 
best family magazine in the land; and as it continues to 
grow better and better every year, we are actually at a 
loss to speak of it in sufficiently high terms. The en- 
gravings are excellent; the literary matter pure and 
choice; the receipts, music, patterns, fashions, etc., 
valuable and instructive.—Try it a year." 


16* 











LAMP VASE MAT. 


IN GERMAN BEAD-WORE. 


OR 


(See blue plate in front of Book.) 

Materials.—A small piece of Penelope canvas, a Berlin 
pattern, 35 to 38 stitches each way; wools and silks to 
match it: clear white, and blue pound beads; clear 
white, and black O. P. ditto. A reel of thread, No. 7; 
and sewing cotton No. 2; a small piece of black chenille; 
some white crystal twine; an iron hoop, and 16 rings, 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 

The group of flowers selected for the centre of this mat 
should invariably be of bright gay colors, excluding white 
or blue flowers, as they wouid spoil the effect of grounding 
They look best when a good deal of silk is 
employed in working them. The piece is then grounded 
with clear white pound beads, in an octagon form. Put 
on these beads with the thread, as they must be very 


and border. 


secure. 

Do a single line of black wool completely round the 
beads. Then three rows of the beads. Cut outa piece o 
card-board the same size, and fasten down the canvas over 
it, finishing the edge with a line of O. P. white beads, put 
on with the cotton, and nearly closely together. These 
beads are put on by threading them on one string and 
sewing them down with another, taking the stitches well 
through the card-board, to make them secure. 

Tue Borper.--Take one of the rings, and cover it closely 
with crochet, with the crystal twine; then on it doade 
stitch with a white O. P. on it; 4 chain, miss 2; do. with 
So on all round thering. Cover the others 
Make a chain, two beads deep, of 


a bead again. 
in the same manner. 
the white O. P., threading them also on the twine. 

For the open part of the border, thread on first black 
beads, thus: Fasten on the thread tothe card-board, * 
pass it through 1 white bead, slip on 3 black, and miss 1 
white *; repeat all round. The next round 2 white, 1 
black, and 2 more white are strung on the thread, and the 
needle passed through the centre one of every three black. 
The next round is the same; but in the fourth, 3 white 
beads are put on instead of 2. 

The wire hoop should just allow of the mat being 
stretched to fit it, and secured by the outer black beads. 
The chain, which is run through all the rings, is then 
added to cover the wire, and the rings sewed down at 
regular intervals. 

Finally, a line of chenille is put to border the blue beads, 
which are thus thrown up by the contrast; and a card- 
board is gummed at the back. 


SLIPPER PATTERN. 
(See splendid embellishment in front.) 

Tis slipper is to be worked on canvas with zephyr 
worsted. It would be better to have four or five shades 
for the white roses. To work the white shade with floss 
silk would be still richer. 

THERE seems to be quite a unanimity in the press about 
Arthur's Home Magazine. The Lamoine True American 
says: ‘‘This is the best of the $2 monthilies.’ 


’ 


An EpiTrorR IN WANT oF A Wire.—The editor of the 
Jackson Express says: ‘‘If we are so fortunate as to ever 
become the possessor of some fair damsel (by the way, 
Godey, can’t you ‘look us one up?’—we re young, ugly as 
sin, poor as Job’s gobbler, and plenty of rich relations), 
we would take not less than two numbers.” Good recom- 
mendations! 
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SpLenpip Dresses.—The following were worn at a late 
**reception”’ of the Queen of England :— 

Lapy Attson —Train of blue moire antique, lined with 
glace, trimmed with Honiton point lace, and ruches of 
satin ribbon ; petticoat of blue satin, with three flounces 
of Heniton point lace, with bouquets of pink azaleas. 
Headdress, diamond circulate, feathers, and lappets ; orna- 
ments, diamonds, 

Lapy Georetrxsa Coprineton.—Costume de cour, com- 
posed of a train of white brocaded silk, embossed with 
blue bonquets, and trimmed with point lace and ribbon ; 
corsage to correspond, witi point lace, and bouquet of 
white roses and jasmine; skirts of white thulle, over 
white glacé, trimmed with a profusion of white roses and 
bouquets. Coiffure of ostrich feathers, lace lappets, and 
profusion of diamonds, 

Lapy Haut (LLANOVER).—Body and train of red, black, 
and white Welsh satin (Aberhonddu check), entirely 
bordered with pheasants’ feathers, laid on white thulle, 
fastened down with red, black, and white rosettes, relieved 
with silver; long falling sleeves of white thulle, sprigged 
with silver and bordered with pheasants’ feathers, edged 
with white bugles and silver fringe; petticoat of silver 
gauze, festooned with white and red rosettes, with centres 
of black and silver. Headdress, white ostrich feathers 
and lappets, sprigged with pearls and bordered with 
feathers, silver diamond bandeau intermixed with red 
feathers, flowers, and black velvet leaves; necklace, &c., 
en auite. 

Lapy Reptay.—Costaume de cour composed of a train 
of yellow brocaded silk, lined in silk, and trimmed with 
blonde and ribbon; corsage with rich blonde and ribbon ; 
skirt of white moire antique, handsomely trimmed with 
blonde. Coiffure of ostrich feathers, blonde lappets, and 
diamonds. 

The Herepirary Granp Dvucness oF MECKLENBURG 
SrRELITz wore a train of white silk trimmed with white 
Brussels lace, white satin riband, and bouquets of pink 
roses. The petticoat was white silk covered with thulle, 
flounced with Brussels lace looped up with pink roses and 
grapes, each flounce being edged with white silk fringe. 
Her Royal Highness wore a diadem of diamonds and 
sapphires, lace lappets, and ostrich feathers. 

The Priycess Mary or CAMBRIDGE wore a white poplin 
train embroidered with gold in palms, richly trimmed 
with gold blonde and bouquets of grapes and green and 
gold leaves. The corsage was ornamented with emeralds 
and diamonds. The petticoat was buffons of thulle over 
rich glacé silk, looped up with banches of grapes and 
gold ecrape leaves. Her Royal Highness wore a tiara of 
diamond stars in front—ornaments of emeralds and dia- 
monds on the side of the head, ostrich feathers, and lace 
lappets. 

The Prixcess oF Honentone LANGENBURG wore a train 
of light blue and white brocaded silk; the petticoat was 
white satin, trimmed with gold lace. Her Serene High- 
ness wore white flowers and ostrich feathers in her hair. 

The Princess ApDzLAIDE oF HoweNLone wore a train of 
silk moire; the petticoat was white silk covered with 
thulle, looped up with bouquets of whiis flowers. Her 
Serene Highness wore ostrich feathers and a white lace 
veil pendent from the back of her head. 

Hoy. Mrs. Sipyey Hersert —Costume de cour, com- 
posed of a train of pink glacé, lined with silk, trimmed 
with thulle and ribbon; corsage to correspond, trimmed 
with bouquets of variegated daisies ; skirts of white thulle 
over white satin, very elegantly trimmed with bouquets 
of white daisies. Coiffure of ostrich feathers, wreath, 


point lace lappets, and diamonds. 





Tue following was published in our October number, 
credited to the Centreville Free Democrat. We give it 
again, giving the proper credit to our good friends of the 
Carlinville Free Democrat :— 

“*Godey’s Lady’s Book is too well known to require any 
commendation from us. But 

Would you have the fashions combined 
With embellishments for the mind, 
Suited to the ignorant or refined ? 

Then search your magazines o’er and o’er— 
Cull your tons of modern lore— 

Seek beyond America’s shore, 

And where will you find one more 
That has equalled heretofore 

Godey’s fashion-laden store? 

Then subscribe right away, 

Don’t delay another day, 

But send along the pay 

To L, A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 





““Wuey a fellow is too lazy to work,” says Sam Slick, 
**he paints his name over the door, and calls it a tavernor 
grocery, and makes the whole neighborhood as lazy as 
himself.”’ 


Tae Madison Democrat says: “‘ Arthur's is the best of 
the two dollar magazines ;”’ and the Warren Ledger says: 
**It is the best two dollar magazine in the world.” 

Harr ORNAMENTS. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from #4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 





Axnovt CRrINoLiIne.—At the last ball at the Hotel de 
Ville, given in honor of the King of Bavaria, the public, 
or rather ‘‘the million,” that garnished the approaches to 
the city palace, were the spectators of a singular circum- 
stance in the onward and upward progress of crinoline. 
The husband and wife were, in almost every carriage, 
separated ; the husband mounted on the box beside the 
coachman, the wife occupying alone the interior. But it 
was not this fact that excited the ridicule of the crowd. 
The hoops were so enormous and the dresses so precious 
that their wearers could not sit down. So that, when the 
doors were opened, the ladies were found standing up in 
the carriage, the body bent forward, the hands fastened to 
the cords, offering a side profile that resembled a jockey at 
the out come of a race. It was hard work, for the queue 
of carriages was so long, and the halts so frequent, that 
they arrived with faces the color of a boiled lobster; but 
they were amply compensated for their perseverance by 
immaculate skirts and faithful hoops. 





Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 
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ScRAPS FROM OUR JUNIOR :— 

** Ma,” said Harry, a friend of ours five years of age— 
**ma, how many kinds of gals are there?" 

‘*What, Henry?” 

“Why, gals! I thought ‘gal’ was the short for girl; 
and here in my lesson is fru-gal, le-gal, re-gal, and ever 
so many other gals.’ 


We copy from a paper near us the following quaint 

definitions, which may interest lady readers :— 
Kissing in all its Varieties. 

Buss, to kiss. 

Re-bus, to kiss again. 

Pluri-bus, to kiss frequently. 

Silly-bus, the hand instead of the lips. 

Equi-bus, to kiss ail girls alike. 

Blunder-bus, to kiss the wrong person. 

Omni-bus, to kiss all the persons in the room. 

Ere-bus, to kiss in the dark. 

Buss the boiler, to kiss the cook. 


War is bread more useful than flour? 

Because one is kneaded ; the other is not. 

Two American gentlemen were dining at a friend’s house 
in Florence. All the guests had left the table excepting 
themselves and an Italian gentleman, who was engaged in 
dressing a salad. The Americans watched him as, after 
putting on all the ingredients generally used in a salad, he 
still kept calling for new condiments. Supposing him to 
be ignorant of their language, they were rather free in 
their remarks on his singular taste in salad-dressing ; and 
their conversation ran something in this manner :— 

**So you have determined to remain another week in 
Florence? (He’s putting cream into that salad.’’) 

“Yes. Wecan start for Rome together. (Cheese into 
that stuff, as I live!’’) 

‘“‘Rome! Does not your heart swell at the very idea! 
(Ugh, what a mess he’s making !”’) 

“Indeed it does. We shall find M—— there, I hope. 
(George, he’s calling for wine to add to that dish.’’) 

**He promised to wait for uf, (Look at thatman! He's 
mixing that horrid salad with maccaroni! He must bea 
born fool.’’) 

Gentlemen,” said the Italian, in very good English, 
**shall I have the pleasure of sharing my salad with you? 
Have you had news from your friends in the United 
States lately ?”’ 

**Phancy their pheelinks!”’ 


WARRANTED to keep in any climate—the secret of wo- 
man’s age. 


WE caught our new “ gal,” lately from Green Erin, in 
the act of throwing away the sweetbread of a breast of 
veal, and the soft parts of a hundred oysters. 
said she, as we stopped her, “‘ you wouldn’t be afther atin’ 
them nasty, sguashy-lookin’ things. Well, where I come 
from, we'd a throwed ‘em to the pigs, sure. They do ate 
the nastiest things in Ameriky! Didn’t the lady at the 
last place I was at make me cook the dirty brains out of 
the cow’s head to make sass of it! I shouldn’t wondher, 
now, if they ate the very fate of the bastes.” 

THERE is a new perfume out called “Extract of that 
Blessed Baby.” It must be a pretty substantial baby if all 
the extract that comes from Paris is genuine. 


**Sure, 


“Groroer, decline cough.” 
* Yes, ’ir; cough, coffee, coffin.” 





A Pieasant letter from Oregon :— 

L. A. Gopey—Dear Sir: Would it be a pleasure to know 
that your, or rather our Book is read with the greatest 
interest by we ladies in this far-off region? It is our sole 
dependence for patterns. Without it (the Book), our poor 
little babies would be obliged to wear flannels unembroi- 
dered (what a plainly painful state for them!) ; our older 
children’s garments would not fit; our bread and cake, 
pickles and preserving, would surely fail; our poor sick 
friends would suffer for ‘‘ nice, soothing, comforting, ease- 
giving poultices;” our young students would have no 
“easy lessons for drawing,” no directions for really prac- 
ticable chemical experiments. We should never know by 
whom or what the new books were—no pretty little songs, 
polkas, or dances for the piano, for we have pianos even 
here. A delightful, truthful picture to admire every 
month is something. Oh, Mr. Godey, above all, we should 
be shockingly out of fashion! Only think of it! to be out 
of fashion in Oregon! no hoops! no flounces! no bretelles! 
What a depressed state of society were it not for your ad- 
mirable, pleasure-giving publication! I would much like 
to send you a box of our twenty-two ounce apples—that 
is, each apple weighing twenty-two ounces—about the 
same sized peaches, were I sure they would reach you, as 
only a small indication of the happiness and good the Baok 
is productive of in Oregon. 

Yours truly, Mo. O. 





SANFORD’s Opera Horse, Eleventh Street above Chest 
inments at this establishment are really 


nut. The enter 
delightful. An evening can be spent most agreeably here. 
The singing is of a first-class character; and the whole 





establishment is unexceptionable. 


Town, County, AND Stats.—Do not forget to put all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 
much trouble it would save us. 





GRECIAN PAINTING AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS.— 
Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will furnish all 
the materials and directions. Our numerous inquirers 
will please make application to him. He is largely en- 
gaged in artists’ materials and the fine arts, and we are 
satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he will do as he 
agrees. We annex his circular:— 

“The subscriber will furnish for $3 a package of twelve 
mezzotint engravings (suitable for practice), and full printed 
instructions for Grecian Painting and Antique Painting on 
Glass, a new style, originating with himself, and equal 
to the finest copper painting, with a bottle of preparation, 
&ec. The directions are so explicit as to enable any one to 
learn fully without a teacher. He also includes at above 
price, directions for Oriental style, aud the beautiful art 
called Potichimanie. 

**For 82 more, or $5, he will send with the above all 
paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &e., needed for these 
arts (Grecian and Antique), and other oil painting. 

‘Full directions only in the above arts, Grecian, An- 





tique Painting, Oriental, Potichimanie, &e., sent, free by 
mail, on receipt of $1. They are so full and plain thatany 
one with no previous knowledge of drawing can be sure 
to acquire. 

**He has also published a new picture for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, called ‘Les Orphelines.’ The paper, 
printing, and engraving are thoroughly fitted for it, and 
the effect and finish, when painted, are fine, and superior 
to canvas painting. Price, with rules for painting it, 
colors, how to mix, &c., $1, sent free, by mail. 

Address J. E. Tiztox, Salem, Mass.” 
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Tux following notices may be read or not. They are 
not given in a spirit of vanity; but everybody praises his 
own goods; and every magazine publishes notices of its 
own work. We do it because others do it; and, if we did 
not, it would be supposed that no one spoke favorably of 
ns, when, in truth, all do; and it is difficult to make a 
selection from so many, which to publish. 


The reading matter is very good, and the fashion plates 
far surpass all others.—Oxford Free Democrat. 

It takes precedence in female dress of all periodicals now 
pablished.—Steubenville Herald. 

It is the only thing that ladies like better than a bean, 
and that husbands are jealous of. Godey has no equal.— 
Cleveland Museum. 

In practical utility to ladies it far excels all other maga- 
zines.—U. Sandusky Union. 

Godey is at the head of all Three Dollar magazines.— 
Ohio Illustrated Paper. 

The reading is of the most recherche character.—Fish- 
kill Standard. 

It is the best of magazines for ladies. —Cowrsackie Union. 

It is the best magazine extant — Waverley Advocate. 

It is rare that we see so much real merit crowded be- 
tween the leaves of a monthly as always appears in this 
work. The literature contains the brilliant productions of 
many of our brightest literary stars.—Depont Democrat. 

We think Godey's Book is going on to perfection.—Olean 
Advertiser. 

Godey is not filled with the trash and over-done litera- 
ture contained in many magazines; but, on the contrary, 
its pages are of a high tone and moral character.—Middle- 
town Journal. 

Godey’s is the best lady's magazine in this country, and 
every family should have a copy.— Reading Journal. 

Godey is a family necessity ; and that home circle which 
does not possess it lacks the one thing needful.—Morris- 
sania Journal. 

It is the best and cheapest magazine published in 
America.— Brownsville Times. 

The engravings and reading matter in the Lady's Book 
have always been of the choicest, and better than any 
other.—Sunbury American. 

It still sustains itself as the leading magazine in the 
country, and an admirable one it is, especially among the 
ladies. — Hudson North Star. 

It is decidedly the best magazine of the age for the 
ladies. —Indiana Sun. 

We regard this as the best magazine in the country.— 
Morristown Statesman. 

It is the best lady’s magazine published in America.— 
Tennessee Citizen. 

It is one among the most valuable literary journals pub- 
lished, and should be fonnd upon the parlor-table of every 
lady.—Ohio Banner. 

To the world of women, it is a veritable guide and 
friend.— Philadelphia Press. 

The original articles are all of a high order of excel- 
lence.—Rhode Island Advertiser. 

Its literary department is supplied by the best authors 
of the day.— Maryland Democrat. 

In its own field, this magazine has no competitor. It is 
not a register of fashions, nor a repository of girls’ litera- 
ture, But it furnishes, monthly, some very choice literary 
matter, with fashions, patterns, instructions, which are 
worth more to a lady who knows how to use scissors and 
needle for herself than twice the cost, together with re- 
ceipts for the housewife, hints for the nursery and sick- 
room, &c.—Ohio Beacon. 





No magazine has a more talented or popular corps of 
eontributors, which has tended largely to increase its cir 
culation and influence.—Delhi Gazette. 


WE are much indebted to the lady who furnished the 
following for the Belton Independent :— 
A TRIBUTE TO WORTH. 
BY ROSETTA. 
*Tis like a bunch of lovely flowers, 
Of various hues and sweet perfume ; 


*Tis like a maiden's happiest hours, 
When every thought is free from gloom. 


Tis like a summer landscape too, 

So bright and beautiful each charm ; 
Tis like a fine domestie view 

Of peace and plenty on a farm. 


"Tis like a harvest rich and rare, 
With surplus of each useful store ; 

*Tis like our fruits so ripe and fair, 
Each time delicious as before 


“Tis like a happy winter’s night, 

With house well furnished, warm, and snug ; 
Tis like that comfortable sight, 

A blazing fire and soft bright rug. 


Tis like the morning’s pleasant hour, 
When flowers their varied bloom unfold; 
Tis like a cool refreshing shower, 
And many lovelier things untold. 


‘Tis like a star, a mossy nook, 

At twilight’s soft enchanting time ; 
Tis like a never-failing brook, 

So beautiful and yet sublime. 


‘Tis like a true and faithful friend, 

Who greets you with a pleasing look ; 
And if you wish to see it—send 

For Gopey’s Famous Lapy’s Book. 


Inraxts’ WAarpROBEs.—The fashion editor desires us to 
say that those who want infants’ apparel must send their 
orders in time, as she has to have every article made up. 
Nothing is purchased. She is overflowing with orders 
for infants’ wardrobes. 

onto 

CurIsTMAS AND New-Year’s Presents.—We have re- 
ceived a new supply of &3 card-cases, still more beautiful 
than any we have ever offered. 


No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 


shells . ‘ . e ° - . - $300 
No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 

able fora bride . P ° . ° ° 400 
No. 3. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells ° ° ° ° ° 450 
No. 4. Second mourning card-cases ‘ « - 200 


We assure our readers that the above is a very superior 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 
are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady's Book. 

“Mrs. Hare’s Recerpts FoR THE MiLiron.”’—This cele- 
brated work is now ready ; and we can furnish it for one 
dollar and twenty-five cents; ‘‘ Mrs. Hale’s Cook-Book,”’ 
one dollar. With these two works, and of course the 
Lady’s Book, every family will have the works it most 


needs, 
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Harr Drs iy Four Dirrerent Cotors.—The most per 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
biack, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to the above, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line. 

PATTERNS FOR INFANTS’ Dresses, OR INFANTS’ WARD- 
ROBES.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns ean be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual. 

Over Neepies.—There may, perhaps, be a very few 
families in the Union not yet supplied with these celebrated 
needles ; if so, we advise them to apply soon. Twenty- 
five cents for one hundred, done up in a neat case. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
Office stamp; and for all articles that are to be seat by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“M. L. H.”—Sent toil cire 18th. 

“Mrs. E. E. J.""—Sent child’s cloak 18th. 

*“ Miss E. K. A.’’—Sent box of dry goods by Adams's ex- 
press 18th. 

‘Mrs. W. §. O.""—Sent hair ring 18th. 

* Miss M. C. B."’—Sent patterns 19th. 

“Mrs C. A. F.”—Sent patterns 20th. 

“A. K. 8."—Sent goods by Adams’s express 21st. 

“Mrs, 8. E. G.*—Sent patterns 21st. 

“W. H.’’—Sent pattern 21st. 

“Mrs. F. M. G.”—Sent patterns 21st. 

‘Mrs. M. O. B.”"—Sent cloak by Adams’s express 24th. 

“Mrs. D. L. R.”’—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's 
express 24th. 

** Miss E. H. B.’’—Sent pearl card-case 24th. 

*C, Y."—Sent roots, &c. 25th. 

** Mrs. E. K, A.’’—Sent box of goods by Adams’s express 
27th. 

“Mrs. 
&e. 27th. 

*“C. R.”—Such pins have been in use here for years. 

“Mrs. E. H.”—Sent patterns 28th. 

**Miss D. O. E.""—Sent pearl card-case 28th. 

“Mrs. A. V. Du B.’’—Sent goods by Harnden's express 


R. L. 8.""—Sent hair fobchain, gold thimble, 


$0th. 
‘Mrs, L. A. H.’’—Sent cloak by Adams's express 30th. 





“E. T. B.”—Sent braid Ist. 

“A. R. O.”"—Sent cigar-case Ist. 

“Miss L. E.”"—Sent colored cottons 2d. 

“Mrs, F. G. O.""—Sent hair ring and bracelet 2d. 

“*Mrs. E. A. B.""—Sent patterns and worsteds 2d. 

“‘Miss H. M. M. N.""—Sent bonnet, &. by Adams’s ex- 
press 2d. 

“Mrs. R. J. D.""—Sent edging 3d. 
+. “Miss M. L. W."—Sent pearl card-case 4th. 

“Mrs. C. A. 8.""—Sent box of goods by Adams’s express 
4th. 

“Mrs. A. W. B.”’—Sent zephyrs Sth. 

“ Mrs. P. E. C. W."—Sent box of goods by Kinsley’s ex- 
press 5th. 

“ Miss E. N. R. A.”"—Sent colored cotton 7th. 

*C. G. T.""—Sent ring 7th. 

“M. D. C.""—Sent cameo set 7th. 

“M. A. H.'""—Sent hair bracelet 7th. 

“Mrs. O. A. M.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s 
express 8th. 

“Mrs. C. J. M.”—Sent patterns Sth. 

“J. 8.".—Sent patterns Sth. 

“Miss A. N.”’—Sent hair ring 9th. 

“A. E. W.”—Sent hair bracelet 9th. 

“Miss J. M. M.”"—Sent two hair rings 9th, 

“ Miss ‘A. E. C.”—Sent patterns 9th. 

“Mrs. D. E. R.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's 
express 9th. 

“Mrs. E. A. M.’’—Sent thread 9th. 

“L. M. H.”—Sent White’s Hair Regenerator by Adams's 
express 9th. 

“Mrs. M. P. B."’"—Sent two boxes of drygoods by 
Adams's express 11th. 

“Mrs. J. P.”"—Sent patterns 12th. 

“Mrs. V. A. G.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Harnden’s 
express 12th. 

“Mrs. A. E. B.”—Sent patterns, &c. 12th. 

“Mrs. L. W. B."—Sent worsteds 12th. 

“Mrs. C. N. A."—Sent box of goods by Adams’s ex- 
press 12th. 

“M. A. J."—Always put the prefix “‘ Miss” or “‘ Mrs.” 
before your name when addressing a stranger. 

“Mrs. J. D. W."—Sent patterns 16th. 

** Miss L. H. B.”"—Sent patterns 16th. 

“Mrs. 8. O. V.”""—Sent patterns 16th. 

** Miss J. C. 8."°—Sent Christmas nicknacks 16th. 





Gentre-Gable Gossip. 
a GARDEN—No. 2. 


A GARDEN creates a taste for simple pleasures. Those 
flowers and trees that may or may not interest the passing 
stranger will always be looked upon with interest and 
affection by the eye of him who planted them with his 
own hand. This love of natural beauties is the best 
antagonist to the love of artificial, stimulating, and expen- 
sive excitements. ‘‘Consider the lilies how they grow,” 
said the wisest and holiest, while aiming to produce 
simplicity alike of faith and of taste; “‘they toil not, 
neither do they spin; yet Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.”’ 

One great source of pleasure in a garden is, that it sub- 
sidizes the forces of all nature. These work for the man 
who works for them, and that, too, while he sleeps and 
eats and is otherwise engaged. All the increase is clear 


gain to human happiness. No one is made poorer by 
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what is thus gained, but the whole world is so much the 
better and happier. 

Nothing teaches patience like a garden. All have to 
wait for the fruits of the earth. You may go round and 
watch the opening bud from day to day; but it takes its 
own time, and you cannot urge it on faster than it will. 
If forced, it is only torn to pieces. All the best results of 
a garden, like those of life, are slowly but regularly 
Each year does a work that nothing buta 
“Learn to labor and to wait’ is one of the 
All that is good takes time, and 


progressive. 
year can do. 
best lessons of a garden. 
comes only by growth. 

Hence, a garden attaches a man permanently on his 
home. It is a kind of sheet-anchor, that ties a man fast 
to a place he has once improved by a thousand little roots 
and tendrils, numerous as those of the trees he has planted. 
And this is one of its most valuable properties. A rolling 
stone gathers no moss, and we Americans are too ready to 
pull up stakes, and sell our brick and mortar, our furniture 
and our land, that we may move to the ends of the earth 
on the vaguest rumors of slight advantages. Thousands 
thus go West to die disappointed, or to return impoverished, 
who might have steadily prospered, had they only been 
content with their own State. We want more ties to bind 
us fast in these days of steamboats and railroads. 

When Gulliver went to Lilliput, he woke and found 
that the tiny inhabitants had driven stakes into the earth, 
and made them fast to the separate hairs of his head, so 
that while he could lie still pleasantly enough, let him but 
attempt to move, and it was at the expense of a thousand 
little pains, each in itself surmountable, but the whole 
together forming a strong premium upon remaining quiet. 
Every plant and tree and flower of a garden, kept and 
cultivated by one’s own hand, becomes such a tie to one 
quiet spot around your own dwelling. 


PARIS ITEMS. 


Tue combination of black and white lace for caps con- 
tinues to be a favorite fashion. Caps thus formed are 
usually trimmed with colored ribbon, intermingled with 
black or colored velvet or flowers. A cap intended for 
plain evening costume has the crown, or middle part, 
formed of rows of black velvet and black lace. The curtain 
consists of three rows of white blonde of a very light 
pattern, and indented at the edge. Loops and ends of 
mallow-color ribbon are intermingled with the blonde. 
Two rows of the same white blonde, set on in small fluted 
plaits, form the front of the cap. Under the upper row 
passes a strip of mallow-color ribbon, and the front trim- 
ming consists of bows of ribbon and loops of narrow black 
velvet. On one side there is a string or long flowing end 
of mallow-color ribbon, and on the opposite side a small 
lappet of blonde. Among the newest caps made up for 
evening-dress may be mentioned one composed of black 
lace and white blonde. It is trimmed with a bandeau 
formed of groseille-color velvet and black lace, and a demi- 
wreath of poppies in groseille-color velvet. On one side, 
a little inclining towards the back, are two long flowing 
ends of velvet of the same groseille tint as that employed 
in trimming the rest of the cap. Another very pretty cap 
of black and white blonde has been trimmed with white 
and pink roses. Two bands of bright green velvet are 
crossed over the upper part of the cap, and loops, with one 
long end, of the same velvet, are fixed on one side. 

Lace is at present so highly fashionable, that there are 
few articles of dress in which a trimming of this beautiful 
Black lace may be said to be 


fabric is not admissible. 
almost universally employed in trimming bonnets. Among 





the novelties in lace which have been introduced for the 
season, may be mentioned tunics of Alengon, Honiton, and 
Chantilly. A deep flounce of the same lace falls over the 
lower part of the skirt of the dress, and the tunic covers 
the upper part. Thetunic is looped up by a large bouquet 
of flowers, and the flounce should be headed by a small, 
light cordon of the same. 

One of the most admired of the new evening dresses is 
of amber-color silk. It is made with a double skirt; the 
corsage in folds, and the short sleeves rather full. With 
this dress a wreath of marigolds, with garnet centres, is 
to be worn in the hair. 

At one of the fancy balls recently given in Paris, several 
young ladies appeared in costumes characteristic of the 
different months of the year. We subjoin a description of 
some of those which received the greatest share of admira- 
tion: November was represented by a dress of white 
thulle trimmed with the virgin-vine mounted in various 
ways. The lady who personated December wore a dress 
of white thulle with three skirts lightly spotted with 
small pieces of marabout, presenting a perfect imitation of 
flakes of snow. For the month of March the dress adopted 
was one of white silk covered with lilac crape, and trim- 
med with long sprays of violet leaves; tufts of violets in 
satin were fixed at intervals on the sprays. June was de- 
picted by a lady whose dress was ornamented with a pro- 
fasion of flowers. The dress consisted of white silk, and 
over the skirt was a small tunic of eerulean blue silk. 
The skirt of the dress and the tunic were tranmed with 
grass mounted in the manner of fringe, and sprigged with 
an almost countless number of daisies and other small 
wild flowers. 


PROFITABLE FANCY WORK. 


Everrpopy that pretends to anything like good feeling 
laments, the present year, the great want and suffering 
among the poor. People who have never thought of it 
before are willing to make unusual exertions and self- 
denial to contribute to some of the numerous funds opened 
for their relief. But, unfortunately, these charities are 
spasmodic, called out by the exigencies of the times, like 
the enthusiasm in collecting for the Irish famine, the New 
Orleans or Norfolk sufferers. When the occasion has 
passed, the feeling and the exertions die with it. But, 
until the time when a wholly Christ-like spirit shall per- 
vade society, that good day which all good people antici- 
pate when they utter the oft-repeated petition, ‘Thy will 
be done on earth asit is in heaven,” the poor we shall 
have always with us. Their deprivations and real suffer- 
ings are ever going on, though we have grown indifferent 
to ordinary pleas for relief, and arrested only by the loud 
groans of a multitude. 

Suppose, for an instant, that the same exertions which 
people find they are capable of making when itt is the 
Sashion to be charitable were continued through the sea- 
sons of comparative ease and plenty! What a vast amount 
of pain and weariness would be done away with, of hun- 
ger, and cold, and nakedness relieved ! 

There is one thing which we believe acts as a check on 
the exertions of many who see this daily duty, and are 
really anxious to do their share. ‘‘ Their share’’ is so 
small—that which time, strength, and means will allow 
them to do! It would be no use! So many thousands are 
in want, there is such a mountain of misery to be lifted! 
So their hands are paralyzed by doubt, distrust, and inac- 
tion ; and the one they might have helped and comforted, or 
taught, is added to the thousands over which they groan. 

After all, thoughtfulness and self-denial, rather than 
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means, are the most efficient. Every family may do some- 


thing, if it is only for one person poorer than themselves. 
That which we do not think worth while to give might 
make the happiness of some one in want of the very article 
we allow to remain in the garret or storeroom, gathering 
dust and 
frayed and darned, perhaps would make two comfortable 


mould. The old mousseline de laine dress, 
gowns for the children of the woman you pity so much, 
though, if given to her, as it is, for herself, the thin places 
rents, the rents tatters. So with the 
bits of silk left from lining a cloak, or the waist and 


would soon become 


sleeves of the skirt you have had dyed for a petticoat; 
a little time and cotton wadding would make comfortable 
hoods to keep these little sharp faces from looking so 
pi 


a comfortable jacket, such as those described in 


The faded chintz wrapper would make 
this 
month's ‘* Chat,’’ for the sick grandmother who shivers at 


ched and blue. 





home over the empty grate. The same industry expended 
on that worsted shawl, which will be out of date and dis- 
regarded next year, would furnish half a dozen pairs at 
least of stout woollen stockings for as many frost-bitten 
little feet—‘‘ fancy work” which shall stand approved 
when the “‘ fashion of this world passeth away.”’ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mrs. 8. L."’"—Either sugar-tongs or a fluted spoon are 
used. It is a matter of fancy, though the tongs have been 
revived by a new invention, called “combined sugar- 
bippers and tongs.”’ 
are like those heretofore in use, the only difference being 


In size, shape, and appearance, they 


the inner sides, near to the top of which are affixed two 
steel blades, or wedges. Whenever a lump of sugar is too 
large for the tea or coffee cup, by placing it between the 
sharp end of the wedges, and pressing the sides towards 
each other, it may be reduced to the size required. It 
claims attention as ‘‘an economical dodge,” apart from its 
ingenuity. 

** BERTHA,” 
great pleasure in making any such selections. 
books more especially suited for birthday or bridal gifts, 
the list of elegant illustrated works issued by the Apple- 
We refer 


Rosemount, Alabama.—We should take 
Among the 


tons, in the holidays, is worth special attention. 
more especially to the magnificent volume, ‘‘ World-Noted 
Women.” The illustrated Bryant, brought out in the 
same style as the Tennyson and Herbert, on tinted vellum 
paper. The match to “Gray's Elegy,” this year, is ‘‘ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming ;”’ and, for very fortunate young people, 
there is the extremely clever “‘ Picture Fable Book of Otto 
Speckter.’’ We might instance a dozen others; but it 
would be advisable, perhaps, to forward a pencil-marked 


catalogue. 

‘““A Morner.’’—Sacques, or jackets, as they are often 
called, are worn more than ever. We quote the whole of 
an excellent bit of advice on this very point of domestic 
comfort and economy which has recently fallen under our 
notice :— 

“Few things that we wear are, in my opinion, more 
comfortable than a jacket. There are various sorts, morn- 
ing and evening jackets, for young and old; but what I 
would first wish to call attention to is a comfortable jacket, 
one that can be worn at any time, the first thing in the 
morning, and the last thing at night. Mothers of families 
would do well to have such a one. It is a common prac 
tice with many to draw ona shaw]; and, as this is generally 
done in a hurry, it rarely covers the chest, and requires 
The jackets I now speak of are 
The skirt of an old gown, 


ane arm to hold it 
within reach even of the poor. 
washed, will make a very good one ; and, to a poor woman, 


on. 











it would be a very charitable gift, not to mention the great 
comfort of it. There can be no difficulty in deciding which 
looks best, an old shawl, put on in a hurry, or a tidy- 
looking loose jacket, even if made of an inferior material. 
For the bedroom or house, a washing material should be 
chosen. If colored flannel is too expensive, a thin wadding 
put in between the lining and outside is warm aud com- 
fortable. The brown calico at eight cents the yard is suf- 
ficiently good and warm for lining, should that be preferred 
to wadding; but, for invalids, wadding is lighter. These 
jackets are by no means intended to fit the figure, but 
merely to sit easy and comfortable. To invalids, they are 
a great comfort to slip on if they have occasion to go into 
a cold room, or to wear under a shawl. A girdle or rib- 
bon may be tied round the waist where additional warmth 
is required. Many ladies, as the winter comes on, give 
presents of warm petticoats, which are certainly a com- 
fort; but still a substitute is wanted for the woman’s thin 
cotton body at top; and what better substitute could be 
For children, nothing can 
It leaves their arms free, which is 
Indeed, to obtain this free- 


offered than a warm jacket? 
be so good as a jacket. 
of great importance to them. 
dom, they frequently throw off a cape or shawl, and thus 
expose the chest and neck, both of which require to be 
kept warm. Many persons have only one fire to sit by, in 
which case, should there be four or six in the room, it is 
Let 
those that do slip on a jacket, and they will then feel as 


almost impossible for one or two not to feel cold. 


warm as those near the fire; and to my mind every one, to 
a certain extent, shou'd be independent of sitting very close 
to a fire. 
but, when occasion requires a little extra warmth, I think 
that all who know the comfort of it would say that no- 


I by no means advocate wrapping up too much ; 


thing can surpass the jacket.”’ 
*Liny G. work heartily in assisting your 
mother with her household duties; and the depression of 


"—Go to 


spirit you complain of will vanish. 





Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed eapen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
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back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 
DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

Fig. 1.—Evening-dress of rose-colored silk. The skirt 
trimmed by three flounces of crape, formed of narrow 
quillings; the same trimming on the berthé of the corsage, 
which has also cordons of ivy leaves, to correspond with 
those on the skirt, and the wreath for the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of lavender tarleton, with ex- 
tremely narrow bouffants of white, in groups of three, on 
the flounces, and the fichu-shaped bretelles; correspond- 
ing folds form a chemisette between the braces. Headdress 
of lavender ribbon, with a spray of full-blown blush roses, 
buds, foliage, and grass on the left. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of white silk. The three flounces 
ornamented by three rows of satin ribbon, set on with a 
slight fulness, at equal distances. The corsage has a berthé 
to eorrespond, fastened by a knot of purple violets. Hair 
turned back from theface. Wreath of large Parma violets, 
without foliage, united by a bow and flowing ends of white 
satin ribbon. This dress is suitable for a person just out 
of first mourning. 

Child's dress of green silk, with flownced skirt. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Tere has never been a season when furs were so uni- 
versally worn. The reduction in price, consequent upon 
the late crisis, and the anction sales of the holidays, have 
done much to bring this about. 

A full suit of furs is a cape, or victorine, with cuffs, and 
muff. Many dispense with the muff, however, and some 
of those who have full capes with cuffs also. Half capes 
are most suitable for short figures, or for young girls. 
Victorines of mink and sable are usually manufactured of 
more choice and costly skins, so that the value is not 
greatly lessened. Cloaks of a circular shape, with “‘arm- 
holes,” to use an inelegant but in this place completely 
expressive phrase, are in some instances adopted. They 
have a collar of the same, and are very warm and deep. 
Russian sables are of course still above the common purse; 
but some elegantly marked Hudson’s Bay have been 
brought to market the present season. Mink is the next 
in favor and in price. Ermine is not so much a favorite as 
for a few winters past, as the prevailing tone of all street 
dress has been decidedly dark. Muffs are worn still very 
small, and ornamented with rich lining, cords, and tassels, 
or a simple bow of velvet, or other costly ribbon. Cuffs 
rather deep. Sable and mink are used to some extent in 
trimming velvet cloaks and coin de fero jackets; but 
plush has a very good effect in open cloaks and dressing- 
gowns, Ermine is the only fur suited for evening, and is 
still greatly used for full-dress wraps. 

Of the less costly and favorite furs, stone marten, Sibe- 
rian squirrel, and fitch are in demand. Siberian squirrel 
is the most suitable for children and school-girls; though 
some excellent imitations of ermine are also seen in tippets, 
ete., intended for the juveniles. Genin has a full assort- 
ment of styles and qualities. His selections of ri¢her and 
costlier furs are too well known and appreciated to need 
comment. 

Several elegant opera-cloaks of the bournous form have 
made their appearance. One we have seen of a new tex- 


ture, made of camel’s hair, and so extremely soft and silky 
that it might be mistaken for white velvet. Up each side 





of this bournous there were pyramidal trimmings of pink 
moire antique, and set on in the shape of quilles. The 
hood was lined with pink, and ornamented with tassels of 
white and pink silk. 

Another very beautiful opera bournous is made of ama- 
ranth-color moire antique, figured with white stripes. 
The hood is lined with white, and trimmed with tassels of 
white and amaranth. 

The most elegant styles of dressing-gowns, or robes de 
chambre, are of plain, very fine cashmere, of any shade 
fancy or taste may suggest, and made with a basque or 
jacket, connected with a full skirt, so as to form an entire 
garment. Up the front there is a tablier trimming of rich 
shawl pattern cashmere, in bright colors. The edge of the 
jacket and wide Venetian sleeves have the same. A quil- 
ling of Valenciennes lace about the throat; undersleeves 
of cambrie or muslin. Black velvet and lace, in any com- 
bination, are the favorite materials for morning or home 
eostume. Plain merino dresses, with jackets closed to the 
throat, are also favorite morning and home-dresses the 
present season. Their remarkable cheapness and well- 
known durability have united to make them so; and they 
can be worn in the street, with any plain style of bonnet 
and outer garment ; indeed, nothing could be more suita- 
ble for walking costume, though our countrywomen never 
make the proper distinction between promenade and car- 
riage-dress. 

Gray, black, and brown cloth cloaks, as brought out by 
Brodie and others, early in the season, still maintain their 
character for good taste and respectability as wraps for 
walking or travelling. Black velvet, with rich and varied 
ornaments in embroidery, passementerie, and grelots, is 
the favorite material for a superior toilet. The most ele 
gant styles manufactured by Brodie are full, long, and 
richly trimmed. In the katest styles of passementerie, 
steel is mixed with jet ; indeed, the mixture of steel is the 
chief novelty of the advanced season 

Among the costly imported dresses, we notice one or two 
of peculiar elegance. One of maroon velvet with flounces, 
baving an inwoven ornament of silver between them. 
The edges of the fownces are ornamented by pendent silk 
buttons. 

There is a style so entirely new as to create many doubts 
as to its being generally adopted. Suppose a dress of deep 
blue silk, with a second skirt, only behind, say covering 
four back breadths. The lower skirt has a deep flounce 
extending just the same distance. Both have galeries, or 
bands of velvet, inwoven. The front of this dress is en 
tablier or apron style; the ornament, velvet bands cross- 
ing each other, also inwoven. 

This remarkable skirt has a velvet body, ornamented 
with blne passementerie, mixed with steel beads. Velvet 
bodies are quite generally worn with silk skirts; and cloth 
jackets for plainer dress, either in the street or at home. 
Jacket bodies are entirely worn for the house, and indeed 
for all but evening-dress. In this, round corsages are 
chiefly in vogue; but small lappets are also admitted. 
Open sleeves continue the chief favorites, as they are so 
much more elegant than anything else could be, with their 
accompaniments of lace or embroidered undersleeves. 
Close sleeves, with a turned-over cuff, or plain band at the 
wrist, are worn for school-girls or for house dresses. 

Dress skirts are still trimmed chiefly at the side, though 
There area few dou- 
Bretelles, 


flounces are by no means obsolete. 
dle skirts worn, and still others en talier. 
whether in braes or derthés, ure still worn, as they add 
The sqnare style, 
Fasiion. 


such becOming width to the shoulders. 


known as Raphael, is the latest. 
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‘Blessed are the Peacemakers.” 
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what is thus gained, but the whole world is so much the 
better and happier. 

Nothing teaches patience like a garden. All have to 
wait for the fruits of the earth. You may go round and 
watch the opening bud from day to day; but it takes its 
own time, and you cannot urge it on faster than it will. 
If forced, it is only torn to pieces. All the best results of 
+ garden, like those of life, are slowly but regularly 
progressive. Each year does a work that nothing but a 
yearcan do. ‘“ Learn to labor and to wait’’ is one of the 
best lessons of a garden. All that is good takes time, and 
comes only by growth. 

Hence, a garden attaches a man permanently on his 
home. It is a kind of sheet-anchor, that ties a man fast 
to a place he has once improved by a thousand little roots 
and tendrils, numerous as those of the trees he has planted. 
And this is one of its most valuable properties. A rolling 
stone gathers no moss, and we Americans are too ready to 
pull up stakes, and sell our brick and mortar, our furniture 
and our land, that we may move to the ends of the earth 
on the vaguest rumors of slight advantages. Thousands 
thus go West to die disappointed, or to return impoverished, 
who might have steadily prospered, had they only been 
content with their own State. We want more ties to bind 
us fast in these days of steamboats and railroads. 

When Gulliver went to Lilliput, he woke and found 
that the tiny inhabitants had driven stakes into the earth, 
and made them fast to the separate hairs of his head, so 
that while he could lie still pleasantly enough, let him but 
attempt to move, and it was at the expense of a thousand 
little pains, each in itself surmountable, but the whole 
together forming a strong premium upon remaining quiet. 
Every plant and tree and flower of a garden, kept and 
cultivated by one’s own hand, becomes such a tie to one 





quiet spot around your own dwelling. 


PARIS ITEMS. 

Tue combination of black and white lace for caps con- 
tinues to be a favorite fashion. Caps thus formed are 
usually trimmed with colored ribbon, intermingled with 
black or colored velvet or flowers. A cap intended for 
plain evening costume has the crown, or middle part, 
formed of rows of black velvet and black lace. The curtain 
consists of three rows of white blonde of a very light 
pattern, and indented at the edge. Loops and ends of 
mallow-color ribbon are intermingled with the blonde. 
Two rows of the same white blonde, set on in small finied 
plaits, form the front of the cap. Under the upper row 
passes a strip of mallow-color ribbon, and the front trim- 
ming consists of bows of ribbon and loops of narrow black 
velvet. On one side there is a string or long flowing end 
of mallow-color ribbon, and on the opposite side a small 
lappet of blonde. Among the newest caps made up for 
eveuing-dress may be mentioned one composed of black 
lace and white blonde. It is trimmed with a bandeau 
formed of groseille-color velvet and black lace, and a demi- 
wreath of poppies in groseille-color velvet. On one side, 
a little inclining towards the back, are two long flowing 
ends of velvet of the same groseille tint as that employed 
in trimming the rest of the cap. Another very pretty cap 
of black and white blonde has been trimmed with white 
and pink roses. Two bands of bright green velvet are 
crossed over the upper part of the cap, and loops, with one 
long end, of the same velvet, are fixed on one side. 

Lace is at present so highly fashionable, that there are 
few articles of dress in which a trimming of this beautiful 
fabric is not admissible. Black lace may be said to be 
almost universally employed in trimming bonnets. Among 








the novelties in lace which have been introduced for the 
season, may be mentioned tunics of Alengon, Honiton, and 
Chantilly. A deep flounce of the same lace falls over the 
lower part of the skirt of the dress, and the tunic covers 
the upper part. The tunicis looped up by a large bouquet 
of flowers, and the flounce should be headed by a small, 
light cordon of the same. 

One of the most admired of the new evening dresses is 
of amber-color silk. It is made with a double skirt; the 
corsage in folds, and the short sleeves rather full. With 
this dress a wreath of marigolds, with garnet centres, is 
to be worn in the hair. 

At one of the fancy balls recently given in Paris, several 
young ladies appeared in costumes characteristic of the 
different months of the year. We subjoin a description of 
some of those which received the greatest share of admira- 
tion: November was represented by a dress of w hite 
thulle trimmed with the virgin-vine mounted in various 
ways. The lady who personated December wore a dress 
of white thulle with three skirts lightly spotted with 
small pieces of marabout, presenting a perfect imitation of 
flakes of snow. For the month of March the dress adopted 
was one of white silk covered with lilac crape, and trim- 
med with long sprays of violet leaves; tufts of violets in 
satin were fixed at intervals on the sprays. June was de- 
picted by a lady whose dress was ornamented with a pro- 
fusion of flowers. The dress consisted of white silk, and 
over the skirt was a small tunic of cerulean blue silk. 
The skirt of the dress and the tunic were trimmed with 
grass mounted in the manner of fringe, and sprigged with 
an almost countless number of daisies and other small 
wild flowers. 


PROFITABLE FANCY WORK. 


EverrsBopy that pretends to anything like good feeling 
laments, the present year, the great want and suffering 
among the poor. People who have never thought of it 
before are willing to make unusual exertions and self- 
denial to contribute to some of the numerous funds opened 
for their relief. But, unfortunately, these charities are 
spasmodic, called out by the exigencies of the times, like 
the enthusiasm in collecting for the Irish famine, the New 
Orleans or Norfolk sufferers. When the occasion has 
passed, the feeling and the exertions die with it. But, 
until the time when a wholly Christ-like spirit shall per- 
vade society, that good day which all good people antici- 
pate when they utter the oft-repeated petition, ‘‘Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven,’’ the poor we shall 
have always with us. Their deprivations and real suffer- 
ings are ever going on, though we have grown indifferent 
to ordinary pleas for relief, and arrested only by the loud 
groans of a multitude. 

Suppose, for an instant, that the same exertions which 
people find they are capable of making when it is the 
Sashion to be charitable were continued through the sea- 
sons of comparative easeand plenty! Whata vast amount 
of pain and weariness would be done away with, of hun- 
ger, and cold, and nakedness relieved ! 

There is one thing which we believe acts as a check ou 
the exertions of many who see this daily duty, and are 
really anxious to do their share. ‘Their share” is so 
small—that which time, strength, and means will allow 
them to do! It would be no use! So many thousands are 
in want, there is such a mountain of misery to be lifted! 
So their hands are paralyzed by doubt, distrust, and inac- 
tion ; and the one they might have helped and comforted, or 
taught, is added to the thousands over which they groan. 

After all, thoughtfulness and self-denial, rather than 
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means, are the most efficient. Every family may do some- 
thing, if it is only for one person poorer than themselves. 
That which we do not think worth while to give might 


make the happiness of some one in want of the very article 


we allow to remain in the garret or storeroom, gathering 
dust and mould. The old mousseline de laine dress, 
frayed and darned, perhaps would make two comfortable 


gowns forthe children of the woman you pity so much, 
though, if given to her, as it is, for herself, the thin places 
So with the 
silk left from lining a cloak, or the waist and 
sleeves of the skirt you have had dyed for a petticoat; 


> time and cotton wadding would make comfortable 


would soon become rents, the rents tatters. 
bits of 
a litt 
hoods to keep these little sharp faces from looking so 
pinched and blue. 
a comk 


The faded chintz wrapper would make 
rtable jacket, such as those described in this 
month's ** Chat,’ for the sick grandmother who shivers at 
home 
on that worsted shawl, which will be out of date and dis- 


over theempty grate. The same industry expended 
regarded next year, would furnish half a dozen pairs at 


} 


least of stout wool 
little 


when the * 


len stockings for as many frost-bitten 
work” which shall stand approved 


feet—** fancy 


fas 








ion of this world passeth away.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
**Mrs. 8. L.’’—Either sugar-tongs ora fluted spoon are 
used. It is a matter of fancy, though the tongs have been 


revived by a new invention, called ‘“‘combined sugar- 


nippers and tongs.’’ In size, shape, and appearance, they 
are like those heretofore in use, the only difference being 
the inner sides, near to the top of which are affixed two 
steel blades, or wedges. Whenevera lump of sugar is too 
large for the tea or coffee cup, by placing it between the 
sharp end of the wedges, and pressing the sides towards 
each other, it may be reduced to the size required. It 
claims attention as ‘‘an economical dodge,” apart from its 
ingenuity. 
**BertHa,” Rosemount, Alabama.—We 

great pleasure in making any such selections. 


should take 

Among the 
books more especially suited for birthday or bridal gifts, 
the list of elegant illustrated works issued by the Apple- 
tons, in the holidays, is worth special attention. We refer 
more especially to the magnificent volume, ‘‘ World-Noted 
Women.”’ The illustrated Bryant, brought out in the 
same style as the Tennyson and Herbert, on tinted vellum 
paper. The match to “‘Gray’s Elegy,” this year, is ‘‘Ger- 
trude of Wyoming ;”’ and, for very fortunate young people, 
there is the extremely clever “ Picture Fable Book of Otto 
Spec We might instance a dozen others; but it 
would be advisable, perhaps, to forward a pencil-marked 





ter. 


catalogue. 

‘*A Morner.’’—Sacques, or jackets, as they are often 
called, are worn more than ever. We quote the whole of 
an excellent bit of advice on this very point of domestic 
comfort and economy which has recently fallen under our 
notice :— 

‘Few things that we wear are, in my opinion, more 
comfortable than a jacket. There are various sorts, morn- 
ing and evening jackets, for young and old; but what I 
would first wish to call attention to is a comfortable jacket, 
one that can be worn at any time, the first thing in the 
morning, and the last thing at night. Mothers of families 
would do well to have such a one. It is a common prac- 
tice with many to draw ona shaw]; and, as this is generally 
done in a hurry, it rarely covers the chest, and requires 
The jackets I now speak of are 
within reach even of the poor. The skirt of an old gown, 
washed, will make a very good one ; and, to a poor Woman, 


ane arm to hold it on. 





it would be a very charitable gift, not to mention the great 
comfort of it. There can be no difficulty in deciding which 
looks best, an old shawl, put on in a hurry, or a tidy- 
looking loose jacket, even if made of an inferior material. 
For the bedroom or house, a washing material should be 
chosen. 
put in between the lining and outside is warm and com- 
fortable. 
ficiently good and warm for lining, should that be preferred 
to wadding; but, for invalids, wadding is lighter. These 
jackets are by no means intended to fit the figure, but 


If colored flannel is too expensive, a thin wadding 


The brown calico at eight cents the yard is suf- 


merely to sit easy and comfortable. To invalids, they are 


a great comfort to slip on if they have occasion to go into 
a cold room, or to wear under a shawl. A girdle or rib- 
bon may be tied round the waist where additional warmth 
is required. Many ladies, as the winter comes on, give 
presents of warm petticoats, which are certainly a com- 
fort; but still a substitute is wanted for the woman’s thin 
cotton body at top; and what better substitute could be 
offered than a warm jacket? For children, nothing can 
It leaves their arms free, which is 
Indeed, to obtain this free- 


be so good as a jacket. 
of great importance to them. 
dom, they frequently throw off a cape or shawl, and thus 
expose the chest and neck, both of which require to be 
kept warm. Many persons have only one fire to sit by, iu 
which case, should there be four or six in the room, it is 
Let 
feel as 


almost impossible for one or two not to feel cold. 
those that do slip on a jacket, and they will then 
warm as those near the fire; and to my mind every one, to 
a certain extent, should be independent of sitting very close 
toa fire. I by no means advocate wrapping up too much ; 
but, when occasion requires a little extra warmth, I think 
that all who know the comfort of it would say that no- 
thing can surpass the jacket.”’ 

*“Liry G.”--Go to work heartily in assisting your 
mother with her household duties; and the depression of 
spirit you complain of will vanish. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
Dress 


the person, on which much depends in choice. 


} 


goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.'s; ck 
51 Canal Street, New York; bon- 


aks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
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back. 
considered final. 


When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

Fig. 1.—Evening-dress of rose-colored silk. The skirt 
trimmed by three flounces of crape, formed of narrow 
quillings; the same trimming on the derthé of the corsage, 
which has also cordons of ivy leaves, to correspond with 
those on the skirt, and the wreath for the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of lavender tarleton, with ex- 
tremely narrow bouffants of white, in groups of three, on 
the flounces, and the fichu-shaped bretelles; correspond- 
ing folds form a chemisette between the braces. Headdress 
of lavender ribbon, with a spray of full-blown blush roses, 
buds, foliage, and grass on the left. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of white silk. The three flounces 
ornamented by three rows of satin ribbon, set on with a 
The corsage has a berthé 
Hair 


slight fulness, at equal distances. 
to eorrespand, fastened by a knot of purple violets. 
turned back from theface. Wreath of large Parma violets, 
without foliage, united by a bow and flowing ends of white 
satin ribbon. This dress is suitable for a person just out 
of first mourning. 

Child's dress of green silk, with flounced skirt. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
‘ 


ToeRe has never been a season when furs were so uni- 
versally worn. The reduction in price, consequent upon 
the late crisis, and the auction sales of the holidays, have 
done much to bring this about. 

A full suit of furs is a cape, or victorine, with cuffs, and 
Many dispense with the mull, however, and some 
Half capes 


muff. 
of those who have full capes with cuffs also. 
ere most suitable for short figures, or for young girls. 
Victorines of mink and sable are usually manufactured of 
more choice and costly skins, so that the value is not 
greatly lessened. Cloaks of a circular shape, with “ arm- 
holes,” to use an inelegant but in this place completely 
expressive phrase, are in some instances adopted. They 
have a collar of the same, and are very warm and deep. 
Russian sables are of course still above the common purse ; 
but some elegantly marked Hudson’s Bay have been 
brought to market the present season. Mink is the next 
in favor and in price. Ermine is not so much a favorite as 
for a few winters past, as the prevailing tone of all street 
dress has been decidedly dark. Muffs are worn still very 
small, and ornamented with rich lining, cords, and tassels, 
or a simple bow of velvet, or other costly ribbon. Cuffs 
rather deep. Sable and mink are used to some extent in 
trimming velvet cloaks and coin de fero jackets; but 
plush has a very good effect in open cloaks and dressing- 
gowns. Ermine is the only fur suited for evening, and is 
still greatly used for full-dress wraps. 

Of the less costly and favorite furs, stone marten, Sibe- 
rian squirrel, and fitch are in demand. Siberian squirrel 
is the most suitable for children and school-girls; though 
some excellent imitations of ermine are also seen in tippeta, 
ete., intended for the juveniles. Genin has a full assort- 
ment of styles and qualities. His selections of richer and 
costlier fars are too well known and appreciated to need 
com ment. 

Several elegant opera-cloaks of the bournous form have 


made their appearance. One we have seen of a new tex- 


tare, made of camel's hair, and so extremely soft and silky 
that it might be mistaken for white velvet. 


Up each side 


| 








of this bournous there were pyramidal trimmings of pink 
moire antique, and set on in the shape of quilles. The 
hood was lined with pink, and ornamented with tassels of 
white and pink silk. 

Another very beautiful opera bournous is made of ama- 
ranth-color moire antique, figured with white stripes. 
The hood is lined with white, and trimmed with tassels of 
white and amaranth. 

The most elegant styles of dressing-gowns, or robes de 
chambre, are of plain, very fine cashmere, of any shade 
fancy or taste may suggest, and made with a basque or 
jacket, connected with a full skirt, so as to form an entire 
Up the front there is a ¢adlier trimming of rich 
shawl pattern cashmere, in bright colors. Theedge of the 
jacket and wide Venetian sleeves have the same. A quil- 
ling of Valenciennes lace about the throat; undersleeves 
Black velvet and lace, in any com- 


garment, 


of cambrie or muslin. 
bination, are the favorite materials for morning or home 
costume. Plain merino dresses, with jackets closed to the 
throat, are also favorite morning and home-dresses the 
present season. Their remarkable cheapness and well- 
known durability have united to make them so; and they 
can be worn in the street, with any plain style of bonnet 
aud outer garment; indeed, nothing could be more suita- 
ble for walking costume, though our countrywomen never 
make the proper distinction between promenade and car- 
riage-dress, 

Gray, black, and brown cloth cloaks, as brought ont by 
Brodie and others, early in the season, still maintain their 
character for good taste and respectability as wraps for 
Black velvet, with rich and varied 





walking or travelling. 
ornaments in embroidery, passementerie, and grelots, is 
the favorite material for a superior toilet. The most ele- 
gant styles manufactured by Brodie are full, long, and 
richly trimmed. In the latest styles of passementerie, 
steel is mixed with jet ; indeed, the mixture of steel is the 
chief novelty of the advanced season 

Among the costly imported dresses, we notice ane or two 
of peculiar elegance. One of maroon velvet with flounces, 
baving an inwoven ornament of silver between them. 
The edges of the founces are ornamented by pendent silk 
buttons. 

There is a style so entirely new as to create many donbts 
as to its being generally adopted. Suppose a dress of deep 
blue silk, with a second skirt, only behind, say covering 
four back breadths. The lower skirt has a deep flounce 
extending just the same distance. Both have galeries, or 
bands of velvet, inwoven. The front of this dress is en 
tablier or apron style; the ornament, velvet bands cross- 
ing each other, also inwoven. 

This remarkable skirt has a velvet body, ornamented 
with blue passementerie, mixed with steel beads Veivet 
bodies are quite generally worn with silk skirts; and cioth 
jackets for plainer dress, either in the street or at home. 
Jacket bodies are entirely worn for the house, and indeed 
for all but evening-dress. In this, round corsages are 
chiefly in vogue; but small lappets are also admitted. 
Open sleeves continue the chief favorites, as they are so 
much more elegant than anything else could be, with their 
accompaniments of lace or embroidered undersleeves. 
Close sleeves, with a turned-over cuff, or plain band at the 
wrist, are worn for school-girls or for house dresses. 

ll trimined chiefly at the side, though 
There area few dou- 


Dress skirts are st 
flounces are by no means obsolete. 
ble skirts worn, still 
whether in braes or Jerth‘s, are still worn, as th 
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The square style, 
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such becoming width to the shoulders. 
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The best of the Two Dollar Wonthlies! 
FOR YOUR WIFE, DAUGHTER, SISTER, OR FRIEND! 


ARTHUR'S 
LADIES’ HOME MAGAZINE, 1858. 


$2 a year.) VOLS. XIand XII. (4 copies one year, $5. 
A Steel Plate, and Colored Steel Fashion Plate in every Number ! 


IMPROVEMENTS AND INCREASED ATTRACTIONS! 


Tue largely increased subscription of the Home Macaziyg, in 1857, warrants the publishers in 
adding new attractions and valuable improvements to the coming volumes, and they are determined 
to make it, for the price, the best magazine, in all respects, in the country. The Editors, 


T. S. ARTHUR, ax» VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


will not only continue to furnish its pages with the best productions of their pens, but will give to 
all parts of the work a most careful supervision, so that its literary tone will be of the highest and 


purest character. 
THE EXQUISITELY COLORED FASHION PLATES, 


which have met with such unusual approval, and which have been pronounced, on all hands, the 
most accurate and beautiful that have appeared, will be continued daring the coming year. They 
are prepared in New York, especially for the Home Magazine, under the supervision of Genio C. 
Scott, so widely known for his discriminating taste in matters of fashion, and represent truly the 
PREVAILING STYLES OF DRESS IN PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
His Current Nores or Fasaion will also be continued every month, so that the Home Magazine 
besides its high claims as a literary periodical, which all admit, will be 
A STANDARD OF TASTE IN DRESS. 


We have completed arrangements for giving in 
TSE NEEDLE wonRrzk YDEYARNRIMENT 


Miss Townsend will still furnish for 








a richer variety of patterns than ever. 


THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 


her beautiful moral stories, that win all hearts, old and young, by the charm of th 
suasions; while in 
THE MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 
will be offered aids and suggestions as aforetime, to those who seek earne’ 
their little ones. 

For Variety, Interest, Usefulness, and Special Adaptation to the Hv 


the Homs Macazine will come with peculiar attractions not to be 


kind, 
Take it for your wife, your sister, your daughter, or 


bidding as a messenger of things pure, lovely, and of good 
lifting thoughts upward into serener atmospheres. 


THVmRmMs. 


One copy for one year, $2; Two 
Four —- for o” 


Ge All additional subscribers above four, » 
twelve subscribers, and $15 are sent, the get? 
of the Magazine. Specimens furnished to al’ 
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GP Home Magazine and Gode~ 
GF Home Magazine and ~ 
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¢ GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK-EXCELSIOR. | 


USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


THE BOOK OF THE NATION, 


A489 TBS ARTS UWIOW OF ABWBRICA. 
VOL. LVI—FEBRUARY, 1856. 


EMBELLISHMENTS, &e. 


THE OLD STILE. + su steel engravings. 
GODEY’S FASHIONS P POR FEBR UARY. Four figures. Beautifully colored. 
A LADY'S SLIPPER. Printed in colors. 
LAMP OR VASE MAT. Priuted in blue. 
LADY’S JACKET. 
DIAGRAM OF LADY’S JACKET. 
PORTION OF COLLAR IN BEAD AND BUGLE GUIPURE. 
MORNING COLLAR. 
HANGING PORTFOLIO. 
BRAIDED TURKISH SMOKING-CAP. Two engravings. 
HAIR BRACELET. 
PORTION OF TURKISH eee - 
D’OYLEY IN FLANDERS GUILPU 
A DOLL’S COLLAR. For the ewe to work. 
CROCHET ALPHABET. 
THE SCIENCE OF DRESS. Two engravings 
THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER. Six engravings. 
NOVELTIES FOR FEBRUARY. Chemise, Caps, and Undersleeves. Five engravings. 
MORNING-CALLS. A beautiful engraving. 
SAMPLERS. Two a 
SLIPPER IN APPLIQ 
PATCHWORK. Two 
DOUGLAS & SH Bi ATENT ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE AND SKIRT. 
THE BISCAYAN. From Brodie. 
SHELL-PATTERN MAT. 
INt'ANT’S SLIPPER. 
_ CORNER OF A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 
"TAR D’OYLEY. 
-NAMENTAL LAMP CAP. 
““"ERNS IN EMBROIDERY. Eleven engravings. 


Contributors and Contents, 


~2 97 Song.—Twilight Dreams, by Lochiel Moore, 
Ww nter, ys A Mother's Influence, by Jessie Atherton, 
* (1Uustrated), 100 onstaeeh, by Wi Alexander, 
<Bagle — 


(1Qustrated), 101, 163 Reetliet tor February (/Mustrated), 
102, = Juvenile @ Depertinent {uated 


situate ated) rey) tor be (J Unstrated), : 
‘Ved, ood's Patent Adjustable Bustle and 


en sae 
Full Instructions iu Needle-Work of all kinds, 


Taras ofetPecice Bendnert Handkerebief (/Uustrated), 
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: Makeup your Clubs for thisa year. 
‘Pus Book” shal! surpass all other Magazines for 1858 in the number of Fashion Plates, Engravings, 
E Literature, &c. 


i. B 
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MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 
) L. A. GODEY. 


VOL. LVI. 


LDITED BY 








ARCHER, WARNER, MISKEY, & C6, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GASALIERS BRACKBTS PENDANTS, FITTINGS 


AND ALL KINDS OF GAS AND LAMP WORK—GIRANDOLES, ETC. 
No. 119 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ARCHER, WARNER, & CO., 


No. 376 Broadway, New York. 





GF Buildings fitted with Gas-Pipes, and all kinds of altering and repairing Gas-Work. 
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CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S 
Scenes and Adventures in the West and Southwest. 


— ‘7 


The fullowing celebrated Works will be sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 
THE RIFLE RANGERS. 


Beautifully embellished with eight splendid Illustrations on plate paper. Price $1 25. 





5 THE SCALP HUNTERS; or, Adventures among the Trappers. 


One vol., 12mo., cloth. Eight beautiful Illustrations. Price $1 25. 





THE HUNTER’S FEAST; or, Conversations around the Camp-Fire. 


Beautifully illustrated with eight Engravings, by N. Orr. Price $1 25. 





THE WHITE CHIEF. A Legend of North Mexico. 


One volume, 12mo., cloth. Eight elegant Illustrations. Price $1 25. 





THE WAR TRAIL: or, The Hunt of th “*?". 
One volume, 12 «. Eight beautiful [lu 


Address L, A. GODEY, 323 Ci ...adelphia, Pa, 


—~ 
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GOoDvdDEHY’sS PUBLICATIONS. 
GODEY'S BIJOU NEEDLE-CASBE. Containing 100 very superior Patent Diamond Drilled 


Eved Needles. Price 25 cents. 

GODEY’'S PATTERN BOOK OF EMBROIDERIES. Price 25 cents. 

FRESH FRUITS ALL THE YEAR ROUND AT SUMMER PRICES, and How you 
May get Them. Price 12 cents. 

EVERY LADY HER OWN SHOEMAKER. With Diagrams. Price 50 cents. 

sor gl Or THE MOST APPROVED RECEIPTS FOR SUMMER BEVERAGES. 

rice 12 cents. 

GALLERY OF SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. From pictures by the first masters. Price 
50 cents each. Four numbers now ready. 

‘THE BOOK OF THE TOILET. Price 25 cents. 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. Price 25 cents. 

THE NURSERY BASKET; or, A Help to those who wish to help themselves, With 
engravings. Price 50 cents. - 

MRS. HALE’S NEW COOEK-BOOK. With numerous engravings. Price $1 (0. 

MRS, HALB’'S 4545 RECEIPTS FOR THE MILLION. Price $1 25. 

MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS’ CROCHET-BOOK. Price 75 cents. 

MUSIC furnished to order. 
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“Blessed are the Peacemakers.” 
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THE CALPE. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropir, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Yorat, from actual articles 
of costnme.] 





Tux style of the above will commend itself to the admiration of our fair readers, as it is so well adapted for the 
transition from the cumbrous garments of the winter to the light summer fabrics. 

The back is in drapery, which, while gracefally flowing, does not appear to contain more material than is required 
for easy fulness. The collar ix scrolled toa point behind. The sleeves have upon the outside five ho!low plaits; 
upon the middle onex, a line of drop-buttons, similar to those which border the garment all round, is placed. It 
is further adorned with a neat passementerie. The material is silk, of any shade the wearer desires. If economy is 
not consulted, it may be lined with a contrasting color of lighter fabric, for the months of March and April. 
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TOILET CUSHION IN PERFORATED LINEN WORK. 
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Wasu the lawn, to get out the stiffening; draw threads at the edge to cut it straight; after 
this draw a thread from the centre, and qut in two strips; now draw a thread at about an inch 
from each edge. Take some strong, thin paper, and trace in ink the pattern exactly as in en- 
graving. Tack the lawn on to this, having that part where the thread is drawn at the edge 
exactly upon the black line of engraving; place it against a window, and pencil it off; then, 
with a little Prussian blue, or with a small ball, mixed with a little gum-water, trace over with 
a camel’s-hair brush the pencil marks. Observe that the pattern consists of two divisions 
exactly alike. Draw two and a half of the design, as in engraving given on next page, on each 
piece of the lawn, commencing from one end of the strip; then one design only on the other 
end ef strip. The two and a half patterns are for the sides ; the one design only for the ends, 
which ends fit into the long pieces, so that each side and end is worked separately. To work 
these pieces : with 20 embroidery cotton, run over the tracing of one pattern neatly; then take 
the 00 cotton and guide with the thumb on the tracing, and overcast it neatly and thickly in 
button-hole stitch with the embroidery cotton. At the finishing of each pattern, join the 00 
vetton, and not cut it off, but guide it Inside the former row, and sew it thickly over with em- 
a At the end fasten off the cotton neatly, without the end forming a bunch. 
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DESIGN FOR TOILET CUSHION. 
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When the pattern is finished, cut out all the interstices where the edge of the button-hole stitch 
turn it on the wrong side, and see that no ravelled or raw edges remain. The bars across 





is ; 

these interstices are worked thus (though it is well to cut out all the interstices first. then wash 
the work, turn it on the wrong side, and cut off any raw edge there may be): With 60 cotton 
and fine needle ; take four threads of cotton across an interstice; work button-hole stitch back 
to the half; then make another bar across; work button-hole stitch to the centre of this; make 
one stitch to fasten the centre of bars together; pass the needle to the opposite edge; work 
button-hole stitch back again to the centre; then finish the remainder of bar. Sew the ends 
into the long pieces, and fill up any interstices which this sewing might have made. The pieces 
will now form an open éblong, which may be sewed round a cover of muslin; or the cushion 
| may be formed of satin, silk, or velvet, and will be found to be, when completed, a cushion of 


which any one may be proud, 





| CORNERS FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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CROCHET PURSE, IN COLORED SILKS, 
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Our design is worked in simple crochet; the colored silks, when not required to form the 
pattern, being worked in at the back. The straight lines which divide the patterns are all done 
in yellow silk. The pattern, which is composed of the small flower, alternated with three leaves, 
is done, the flowers in crimson, the leaves in green, on a blue ground. The other waving pat- 
tern is a yellow on a scarlet ground. The body of the purse is in blue. These purses are made 
up in different ways. Sometimes the square end has a deep fringe in steel beads, with a rich 
tassel at the round end. At other times the square end has a tassel at each corner, similar to 
the one at the round end. There is at present a very pretty tassel in use, composed of three 
put together to form one, the pendant part being long. These tassels have a pretty effect. 
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FOR CHEMISE BANDS. 
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FOR INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 
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